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POETRY BY OUR NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


AcE is the season of Imagination, 
youth of Passion; and having been 
long young, shall we repine that we 
are now old? They alone are rich 
who are full of years—the Lords of 
Time’s Treasury are all on the staff of 
Wisdom ; their commissions are enclo- 
sed in furrows on their foreheads, and 
secured to them for life. Fearless of 
fate, and far above fortune, they hold 
their heritage by the great charter of 
nature for behoof of all her children 
who have not, like impatient heirs, 
to wait for their decease, for every 
hour dispenses their wealth, and their 
bounty is not a late bequest but a per- 
petual benefaction. Death buf sanc- 
tifies their gifts to gratitude ; and their 
worth is more clearly seen and pro- 
foundly felt within the solemn gloom 
of the grave. 

And said we truly that Age is the 
season of Imagination? That Youth 
is the season of Passion your own 
beating and bounding hearts now tell 
you—your own boiling blood. Inten- 
sity is its characteristic ; and it burns 
like a flame of fire, too often but to 
consume. [Expansion of the soul is 
ours, with all its feelings and all its 
‘‘ thoughts, that wander through eter- 
nity ;"’ nor needeth then the spirit to 
have wings, for power is given her, 
beyond the dove or the eagle, and no 
weariness can touch her on that 
‘heavenward flight. 

Yet we are all of “the earth 
earthy,” and, young and old alike, 
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must we love and honour our home. 
Your eyes are bright—ours are 
dim ; but “ it is the soul that sees,” 
and “this diurnal sphere”’ is visible 
through the mist of tears. In that 
light how more than beautiful—how 
very holy—even this world appears ! 
All sadness, save of sin, is then most 
sacred ; and sin itself loses its terrors 
in repentance, which, alas! is seldom 
perfect but in the near prospect of our 
graves. ‘Temptation may intercept 
her within a few feet of her expected 
rest, nay, dash the dust from her 
hand that she has gathered from the 
burial-place to strew on her head ; but 
Youth sees flowery fields, and shining 
rivers far-stretching before her path, 
and cannot imagine for a moment that 
among life’s golden mountains there 
is many a Place of Tombs! 

But let us speak only of this earth 
—this world—this life—and is not Age 
the season of Imagination? Imagina- 
tion is Memory imbued by joy or sor- 
row with creative power over the past, 
till it becomes the present, and then, 
on that vision “ far off the coming 
shines’? of the future, till all the 
spiritual realm overflows with light. 
Therefore was it that, in illumined 
Greece, Memory was called the Mo- 
ther of the Muses ; and how divinely 
indeed they sang around her as she 
lay in the pensive shade ! 

You know the words of Milton— 

‘¢ Till old experience doth attain 

To something like prophetic strain ;” 
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and you know, while reading them, 
that Experience is consummate Me- 
mory, Imagination wide as the world, 
another name for Wisdom, all one 
with Genius, and in its “ prophetic 
strain ”"— Inspiration. 

We would fain lower our tone— 
and, on this theme, speak like what we 
are, one of the humblest children of 
Mother Earth. We cannot leap now 
twenty-three feet on level ground (our 
utmost might be twenty-three inches), 
nevertheless, we could “ put a girdle 
round the globe in forty minutes,”— 
ay, in half an hour, were we not un- 
willing to dispirit Ariel. What are 
feats done in the flesh and by the 
muscle? At first—worms though we 
be—we cannot even crawl—disdain- 
ful next of that acquirement, we creep, 
andare distanced by the earwig—pretty 
lambs, we then totter to the terror of 
our deep-bosomed dams—till the wel- 
kin rings with admiration to behold, 
sans leading-strings, the weanlings 
walk—like wildfire then we run—for 
we have found the use of our feet— 
like wild-geese then we fly—for we 
may not doubt we have wings—in car, 
ship, balloon, the lords of earth, sea, 
and sky, and universal nature. The car 
runs on a post—the ship on a rock— 
the “air hath bubbles as the water 
hath”—the balloon is one of them, 
and bursts like a bladder—and we 
become the prey of sharks, surgeons, or 
sextons. Where, pray; in all this is 
there a single symptom or particle of 
Imagination? It is of Passion “ all 
compact.” 

True, this is not a finished picture 
—'tis but a slight sketch of the season 
of Youth—but paint it as you will, and 
if faithful to nature you will find 
Passion in plenty, and a dearth of 
Imagination. Nor is the season of 
Youth therefore to be pitied—for 
Passion respires and expires in bliss 
ineffable, and so far from being elo- 
quent as the unwise lecture, it is mute 
as a fish and merely gasps. In Youth 
we are the creatures—the slaves of 
the senses. But the bondage is borne 
exultingly in spite of its severity ; for 
erelong we come to discern through 
the dust of our own raising, the pin- 
nacles of towers and temples serenely 
ascending into the skies, high and 
holy places for rule, for rest, or for 
religion, where as kings we may 
reign, as priests minister, or as saints 
adore. 

We do not deny, excellent youth, 
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that to your eyes and ears beautiful 
and sublime are the sights and words 
of Nature—and of Art her Angel. En- 
joy thy pupilage, as we enjoyed ours, 
and deliver thyself up withouten 
dread, or with a holy dread, to the 
gloom of woods, where night for ever 
dwells—to the glory of skies, where 
morn seems enthroned for ever. 
Coming and going a thousand and a 
thousand times, yet, in its familiar 
beauty, ever new as a dream—let thy 
soul span the heavens with the rain- 
bow. Ask thy heart in the wilderness 
if that * thunder, heard remote,” be 
from cloud or cataract ; and ere it can 
reply, it may shudder at the shudder- 
ing moor, and your flesh creep upon 
your bones, as the heather seems to 
creep on the bent, with the awe of a pas- 
sing earthquake. Let the seamew be 
thy guide up the glen, if thy delight be 
in peace profounder than ever sat with 
her on the lull of summer waves! 
For the inland loch seems but a vale 
overflowing with wondrous light— 
and realities they all look—these trees 
and pastures, and rocks, and hills, and 
clouds—not softened images, as they 
are, of realities that are almost stern 
even in their beauty, and in their sub- 
limity overawing ;—look at that preci- 
pice that dwindles into pebbles the gra- 
nite blocks that choke up the shore ! 

Now ail this, and a million times 
mere than all this, have we too done 
in our Youth, and yet ’tis all nothing 
to what we do whenever we will it 
in our Age. For almost all that is 
passion ; spiritual passion indeed— 
and as all emotions are akin, they all 
work with and into one another's 
hands, and, however remotely relat- 
ed, recognise, and welcome one ano- 
ther, like Highland cousins, when- 
ever they meet. Imagination is not the 
Faculty to stand aloof from the rest, 
but gives the one hand to Fancy and 
the other to Feeling, and sets to Pas- 
sion, who is often so swallowed up in 
himself as to seem blind to their vis- 
a-vis, till all at once he hugs all the 
Three, as if he were demented, and as 
suddenly sporting dos-d-dos—is off on 
a gallopade by himself right slick 
away over the mountain-tops. 

You still look incredulous and un- 
convinced of the truth of our position 
—but it was established in our first 
three paragraphs—and the rest, though 

roofs too, are intended merely for 
ilustrations. Age alone understands 
the language of old Mother Earth— 
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for Age alone, from his own expe- 
rience, ean imagine its meanings in 
trouble or in rest—often mysterious 
enough even to him in all conscience 
—but intelligible though inarticulate 
—nor always inarticulate—for though 
sobs and sighs are rife, and whispers 
and murmurs, and groans and gurg- 
ling, yea, sometimes yells and cries, 
as if the old Earth were undergoing a 
violent death—yet many a time and 
oft, within these few years, have we 
heard her slowly syllabling words out 
of the Bible, and as in listening we 
looked up to the sky, the fixed stars 
responded to their truth, and, like 
Mercy visiting Despair, the Moon 
bore it into the heart of the stormy 
clouds. 

And are there, then, have there 
never been young Poets? Many ; for 
Passion, so tossed as to leave, perhaps 
to give the sufferer power to reflect 
on his ecstasy, grows poetical because 
creative, and loves to express itself in 
‘‘ prose or numerous verse,” at once 
its nutriment and relief. Nay, Na- 
ture sometimes gifts her children with 
an imaginative spirit that, from slight 
experiences of passion, rejoices to 
idealize intentions, and incidents, and 
characters all coloured by it, or sub- 
ject to its sway ; and these are Poets, 
not with old heads on young shoulders, 
but with old hearts in young bosoms ; 
yet such premature genius seldom 
esapes blight, the very springs of 
life are troubled, and its possessor 
sinks, pines, fades, and dies! So was 
it with Chatterton and Keates—“ alike, 
but oh! how different!” 

It may be, after all, that we have 
only proved Age to be the strongest 
season of Imagination; and if so, we 
have proved all we wish, for we seek not 
to deny, but to vindicate. Knowledge 
is power to the poet as it is power to 
all men—and indeed without Art and 
Science what is poetry? | Without 
cultivation * the faculty divine” can 
have but imperfect “ vision.” “ The 
inner eye which is the bliss of soli- 
tude” is dependent on the outward 
eye, long familiar with material ob- 
jects—a finer sense, cognizant of spi- 
ritualitiés, but acquired by the soul 
from constant communion with sha- 
dows—innate the capacity, but awa- 
kened into power by gracious inter- 
course with Nature. Thus Milton saw 
—after he became blind. 

But know that Age is not made up of 
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a multitude of years—though that be 
the vulgar reckoning—but of a multi- 
tude of experiences ; and that a man 
at thirty, if good for much, must be 


old. How long he may continue in 
the prime of Age, God decrees ; many 
men of the most magnificent minds— 
for example, Michael Angelo—have 
been all-glorious in power and majesty 
at fourscore and upwards—but one 
drop of water on the brain can at any 
hour make it barren as desert dust. 

Believe that this, the true creed, is 
as cheering to the young as consola- 
tory to the old—and that in its spirit 
Age looks on Youth with delight and 
love, Youth on Age with reverence 
and gratitude. 


** The light that never was on earth or 
sea— 
The consecration and the poet’s dream,” 


i - 

it never was allowed very young eyes, 
of themselves, to see—very young 
hearts to conceive—very young lips 
to utter; but when shown to such 
eyes, and inspired into such hearts by 
the initiated, the neophyte sees and 
feels in the power of the priest, and 
erelong, his own lips may be touched 
with ‘a coal from heaven. 

The love of poetry is almost uni- 
versal—the poetic power, in such 
measure as to merit the name, rare ; 
but the love, like the power, is divine, 
and the poet feels his strength in the 
sympathies of his kind—the source in- 
deed of all his inspiration. His heart, all 
his lifelong, has fed on theirs—and thus 
millions draw inspiration and delight 
from the genius of one—which embo- 
dies to each the emotions of all, and 
not merely “ holds ‘the mirror up to 
Nature,” but beautifies that Nature’s 
self into an Ideal true as any indivi- 
duality, and eternizes it here on earth 
in song. 

Genius is genius still, shining by 
its own light, be it like a star in the 
sky, or a glowworm on the sward. 
One often hears the “ Minor Poets” 
spoken of with a sneer. Yet all who 
have ever sung are Minor Poets, com- 
pared with Homer and Milton, and 
Shakspeare and Spenser, and with 
about as many more; Demigods are 
not dwindled by the side of Gods, nor 
Heroes confused with common men, 
though they draw not their birth from 
heaven. Friends, countrymen, and 
Romans, would you not lend us your 
ears, long as they are, to purchase a 
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place among the poets any where be- 
tween Pindar and Pomfret ? 
Last month we drew from “ Cx10” 
‘not a few compositions which, in our 
opinion, proved the author of Crys- 
TALS FROM A CAVERN, a Poet. Yes- 
ternight a packet came to hand, with 
his superscription, and, though “ Our 
Two Vases” made mouths to devour 
it, we broke the seals with a resolu- 
tion to make a Leading Article of it 
by itself; to-day we have spent de- 
lightfully in assorting the pages ac- 
cording to certain principles of selec- 
tion ; and never put your trust in us 
again, should you rise disappointed 
from what we now lay before you as 
a Feast—of which we may say with 
Milton— 


** Those are not fruits forbidden; no 
interdict 

Defends the touching of those viands 
pure ; 

Their taste no knowledge works at least 
of evil ;” 


and with Pope— 


** The tables in fair order spread ; 

Viands of various kinds allure the taste, 

Of choicest sort and savour, rich re- 
past !” 


The discovery of a New Star in 
the constellation Maca is an event in 
astronomy ; and you can see it on a 
clear night with the naked eye, close 
to Nort. 

Words are wanting to express our 
delight—at this time of day—in hail- 
ing a New Contrisutor, Alas! we 
had almost said— 


** Our tuneful brethren all are dead!” 


Those who are gone our grief be- 
lieves to have been the best—and, un- 
gratefully forgetful of the survivors’ 
groans,  Aj/ are buried!” 

The Poet will not fail to admire 
the tasteful skill with which we have 
gathered a few of his stray strains 
about Poets and Poetry, negligently 
scattered here and there through what 
*twould be a misnomer to call an MS. 
volume ; and these we first present to 
the admiration and love of all our 
friends, young and old, hinting to 
them that they must read slowly, and 
at the close of each effusion pause and 

onder, for here is much meaning in 
ew words—in modern poetry a rare 
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merit—nor less s0, we fear, if our 
own be an average specimen, in mo- 
dern prose. 


PROSE AND SONG, 


I looked upon a plain of green, 
That some one called the Land of 
Prose, 
Where many living things were seen, 
In movement or repose. 


I look’d upon a stately hill 
That well was named the Mount of 
Song, 
Where golden shadows dwelt at will 
The woods and streams among. 


But most this fact my wonder bred, 
Though known by all the nobly 
wise, ; 
It was the mountain streams that fed 
The fair green plain’s amenities. 


THE SHAFTS OF SONG, 

Thou who deem’st the poet’s lay 
Should be always soft and cooing, 

And no harsher word should say 
Than befits a beardless wooing, 


Think, the bee can sting the foe, 
Who would rob its honey’d bowers, 
And Apollo bears a bow, 
Though his head be crown’d with 
flowers. 


Seas that win a fond devotion, 
Whelm our too adventurous kind ; 
And the sun, whose radiant motion 
Feeds the world, can strike thee 
blind. 


DREAMING AND WAKING. 

I dreamt a green and golden earth, 

A still renew'd, immortal birth, 

But ’mid that world so fairly beaming, 

I knew, with grief, that I was dream- © 
ing. 


That grief awoke me, and I found 

A lovelier vision spread around, 

And, sweeter than my slumber’s 
flowers, 

Bedeck’d this common world of ours. 


THE POET. 
Bard, the film so thin and bright, 
Woven in thy conscious loom, 
Wanting superhuman light, 
Is a cobweb in a tomb, 
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THE TOMB OF SIMONIDES. 

O! stranger, turn thou not away ; 
Simonides is here asleep. 

Could he but breathe his plaintive lay, 
Thou needs must pause and weep. 
Refuse not to the Poet's grave 

The tear his song wonld surely have. 


AN EPITAPH. 

O! stranger, could thy fancy know 
The dreams of him whe sleeps below, 
They must so bright and lovely be, 
To dwell with one so pure as he, 
That thou would’st surely long to go 
And rest with him who sleeps below. 
But, ah ! his visions none may see, 
Save souls that are as pure as he. 


THE POET'S HOME. 
In the cavern’s lonely hall, . 
By the mighty waterfall, 
Lives a spirit shy and stil], 
Whom the soften’d murmurs thrill, 
Heard within the twilight nook, 
Like the music of a brook. 


Poet! thus sequester’d dwell, 

In thy fancy’s haunted cell, 

That the floods abroad may be 
Like a voice of peace to thee, 
While thou giv’st to Nature’s tone 
Soul and sweetness all thy own. 


Hear, but, ah! intrust thee not 

To the waves beyond thy grot, 
Lest thy low and wizard strain 
Warble through the storm in vain, 
And thy dying songs deplore 
Thou must see thy cave no more. 


The first and the last of these poe- 
mata dulcia it especially delighteth us 
to dwell on, though we believe that 
all between are beautiful; for they 
express, in finer form and fairer co- 
lours, thoughts we ourselves have 
more than once imperfectly uttered— 
‘these to live, ours to perish. . All our 
great prose-writers owe the glory of 
their power to our great poets. Even 
Hobbes translated Homer as well as 
Thucidydes—the Epic in his prime 
after he was eighty—the History at 
forty ; and it is fearful to dream what 
the brainful and heartless metaphysi- 
cian would have been had he never 
heard of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
What is the greatest of the great 
prose-writers in comparison with a 
great poet? Nay—we shall not be 
deterred by the fear of self-contradic- 
tion, from asking who is a great prose- 
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writer? We cannot name one; they 
all sink in Shakspeare. The human 
mind is seen transcendent solely in 
song. 

But our poet has a wider scope in 
his philosophical verses, and speaks of 
the whole of human life. 

** Without the smile from partial beauty 
won, 

Oh! what were man? A world without a 
sun” — 


finely asks and answers Campbell ; 
and, suppose the world without poet- 
ry, truly exclaim we, how absurd 
would look the sun! Strip the word 
“ phenomena” of its poetical mean- 
ing, and forthwith the whole human 
race, “ moving about in worlds rea- 
lized,” would be as Bagmen. But, 
thank Heaven! we are Makers all. 
Inhabiting, we verily believe, a real 
and substantial and palpable world, 
which, nevertheless, shall one day 
perish like a scroll, we build our 
bowers of joy in the Apparent—and lie 
down to rest in a drapery of dreams. 

“ The Poet's Home!’”’ We have 
a poem of our own—if the honourable 
gentlemen will allow us to call it so 
—with that title lying by us—five 
thousand lines of blank verse—which 
we shall leave to our executors, with 
permission of our moths and mice. 
We are satisfied with our popula- 
rity as a “ warbler of poetic prose” — 
not the sole point of resemblance, 
surely, in us to Sir Philip Sidney— 
and look forward with pleasing ap- 
prehension to our posthumous fame 
as a Poet, when, by some fortunate 
chance, some indefatigable antiquary, 
in course of a life-long dedication to 
the restitution of decayed intelligen- 
ces, shall dig up our Remains. Mean- 
while, let us expand our wings, and, 
crushing through our cage, be off like 
an eagle to the mountains! 


“* And set the prisoner free !” 


A simple line, but glorious—and we 
bless the name of Mercy as we cleave 
the clouds. Higher than the Andes, 
we hang over Westmoreland, an un- 
observed—but observant star. Moun- 
tains, hills, rocks, knolls, vales, woods, 
groves, single trees, dwellings, all 
asleep! O Lakes! but ye are, in- 
deed, by far too beautiful! O Fortu- 
nate Isles! too fair for human habi- 
tation, fit abode for the Blest! It 
will not hide itself—it will not sink 
into the earth—it will rise, and risen, 
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it will stand steady with its shadow 
in the overpowering moonlight, that 
One Tree! That One Hovse—and 
well might the sight of ye two to- 
gether—were it harder—break our 
heart. But hard at all it is not— 
therefore it is but crushed. 

Sweet Rydal Mount! Thou risest 
pitifully to withdraw our soul from 
beauty too severe, and already we feel 
thy 


“* Fine fit image of a poet’s soul, 
So still, so solemn, so serene!” 


Can it be that there we are utterly 
forgotten! No star hanging higher 
than the Andes in Heaven—but sole- 
sitting at midnight in a small cham- 
ber—a melancholy man are we—and 
there seems a smile of consolation, O 
Wordsworth! on thy sacred bust. 

Candles are the cheerfullest of all 
lights, and so felt Shakspeare as he 
said “ Heaven’s candles are burnt 
out.” Ours are yet half a foot long, 
and being about as thick’s our wrist, 
will enable us to outwatch the Bear 
and to blind Bootes. What a queer 
name for the capital of an island— 
Wick! Yet are all men wick-ed—a 
most vile pun, and old as the Dusty 
Miller. « Thou flaming minister!” 
thank you for illuminating this some- 
what cramped and crabbed manuscript 
—'tis the “ green light’”’ Ossian loved 
to think on after his loss of eyes. 
Coleridge attributed the beautiful 
words to Wordsworth; but Darwin 
borrowed them from the Son of the 
Mist, and now they are the common 
property of the race of men. 

Look in our last Number—and in 
* Our Two Vases,” and you will find 
some fine stanzas entitled “* Remorse.” 
Here is their noble counterpart— 
“ Penitence.” 


THE PENITENT,. 


Within a dark monastic cell 

A monk’s pale corpse was calmly laid, 
His lips of quiet seemed to tell, 

And light above the forehead played. 


Upon the stone beneath his hand 
Was laid a small and written scroll, 
And he whose eye the record scanned 
From this dim part must guess the 
whole. ; 


There comes a Thought at dead of 
night, 
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And bids the shapes of sleep be gone, 

A Thought that’s more than Thought, 
a sight 

On which the sun has never shone. 


A pale stern face, and sterner far, 

Because it is a woman's face ; 

It gleams a waning worn-out star, 

That once was bright with morning 
grace. 


An icy image, calm, and cold, 

The sprite of vanished hours it seems ; 

It brings to me the times of old, 

That look like, but that are not, 
dreams. 


It brings back sorrows long gone by, 

And folly stained not washed with 
tears ; 

Years fall away like leaves, and die— 

And life’s bare bony stem appears. 


Dark face! Thou art not all a shade 

That fancy bids beside me be ; 

The blood that once in passion played 

Through my young veins, beat high 
for thee. 


Now changed and withered all! My 
sighs 

Round thee have breathed a sicklied 
air, 

And sad before my saddening eyes 

Thou show’st the hues of my despair. 


Still prayers are strong, and God is 
oak ; 

Man is not made for endless ill. 
Drear Sprite! my soul to pain subdued 
Has yet a hope thou cans’t not kill. 


Repentance clothes in grass and flowers 

The grave in which the Past is laid ; 

And close to Faith’s old minster 
towers 


The Cross lights up the ghostly shade. © 


Around its foot the shapes of fear, 
Whose eyes my weaker heart appal, 
As sister suppliants thrill the ear 
With cries that loud for merey call. 


Thou, God, wilthear! Thy pangs are 
meant 

To heal the spirit, not destroy, 

And fiends from hell for vengeance 
sent, 

When thou commandest, work for joy. 


Were you ever perfectly happy ? As 
happy ai th imagination of man could 
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conceive man to be on earth or in 

heaven? Answer “ Yes.” So must 

we have been—though-we may not 

remember when, where, how, or with 

whom—for. otherwise we could not 

feel as we now do the exquisite truth ’ 
of the following Rapture. 


THE HAPPY HOUR. 


The life of man has wondrous hours 

Revealed at once to heart and eye, 

When wake all being’s kindled powers, 

And joy like dew on trees and flowers 

With freshness fills the earth and sky. 

With finer scent and softer tone 

The breezes wind through waving 
leaves ; 

By friendlier beams new tints are 
thrown 


On furrowed stem and mouldering 
stone ; 

The gorgeous grapes, the jewelled 
sheaves 

To-living glories turn, 

And eyes that ‘ook from cottage 
eaves, 

Through shadows green that jasmine 
weaves, 

With love and fancy burn. 

The broad smooth river flames with 
waves, 

Where floats the swan, an opal sprite, 

And marble shapes on silent graves 

Seem starting towards the light. 

The distant landscape glows serene ; 

The dark old tower with tremulous 
sheen 

Pavilion of a seraph stands. 

The — rude, with steeps of 
gold, 

And mists of ruby o’er them rolled, 

Up towards the evening star expands. 

The ocean streaks in distance gre 

With sapphire radiance sparkling 


3 
And silver sails hold on their way 
To unseen fairy lands. 
And those who walk within the sphere, 
The plot of earth’s transfigured green, 
Like angels walk, so high, so p 
With ravishment in eye and mien. 
For this one hour no breath of fear, 
Of shame or weakness wandering near ; 
Can trusting hearts annoy : 
Past things are dead, or only live 
The life that hope alone can give, 
And all is faith and joy. 
Tis not that beauty forces then 
Her blessings on reluctant men, 
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But this great globe with all its might, 
Its awful depth and heavenward 
height, 
Seems but my heart with wonder 
thrilling 
And beating in my human breast ; 
My sense with inspiration filling, 
Myself—beyond my nature blest. 
ell for all such hours who know, 
All who hail, not bid them go, 
If the spirit’s strong pulsation 
After keeps its nobler tone, 
And no helpless lamentation 
Dulls the heart when rapture’s flown ; 
If the rocky field of Duty 
Built around with mountains hoar, 
Still is dearer than the Beauty 
Of the sky-land’s coloured shore. 


Turn.we to the childhood of the 
creature capable of such transcen- 
dent bliss of Thought and Feeling—the 
creature only a little lower than the 
angels. ‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Words so sacred, that we almost 
feared to write them down—words so 
sweet that, written down, their quota- 
tion here is justified—nor ean they 
ever * fade into the light of common 
day.” Of such, too, is the kingdom 
of the earth. And, singing of that 
sway, the poet is accordant with the 
saint. 


TO A CHILD. 


Dear Child! whom sleep can hardly 
tame, 

As live and beautiful as flame, 

Thou glancest round a graver hours 

As if thy crown of wildwood flowers 

Were not by mortal forehead worn, 

But swift on summer breezes borne, 

Or on a mountain streamlet’s waves 

Came glist’ning down from sparr 
caves. 


With bright round check, amid whose 
glow 

Fancy and Wonder come and go, 

And eyes whose inward meanings 

la 

Congental with the light of day, 

And brow so calm, a home for 
Thought 

Before he knows his dwelling wrought ; 

Not wise indeed thou seem’st, but 


made 
With joy and hope the wise to aid. 
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That shout proclaims the undoubting 
mind ; 

That laughter leaves no ache behind ; 

And in thy look and dance of glee, 

Unfore’d, unthought-of ecstasy, 

How idly weak the proud endeavour 

Thy soul and body’s bliss to sever! 

I hail thee, Childhood's very Sprite, 

One voice and sense of true delight. 


In spite of all foreboding sadness 

Thou art a thing of present gladness ; 

And thus to be enjoy’d and known 

As is a pebbly fountain’s tone, 

As is the forest’s leafy shade, 

Or blackbird’s music through the 
glade ; 

Like odour, breeze, and sun thou art, 

A gush from Nature’s vernal heart. 


And yet, dear Child, within thee lives 
A power that deeper feeling gives, 
That makes thee more than light or 


air, 

Than all things sweet and all things 
fair ; 

For sweet and fair as aught may be, 

A human promise dwells in thee, 

And ‘mid thine aimless joys began 

The perfect Heart and Will of man. 


Thus what thou art foreshows to me 

How greater far thou soon shalt be ; 

And while amid thy blossoms breathes 

A wind that waves the fragrant 
wreaths, 

Tn each faint rustling sound I hear 

A mighty Spirit journeying near, 

That dawns in every human birth— 

A messenger of God to earth. 


Alas! well might that great poet 
mourn to think “ what man has made 
of man!” Think what man has made 
of “ children.’’ Crabbe and Cowper 
have, each in his own dark or delight- 
ful way, described the moods of their 
own minds, arising from the perusal 
of a Newspaper. Neither of them has 
excelled in forceful painting the writer 
of this—nor Wordsworth’s self, in his 
Lyrical Ballads—though we say so 
with the concluding lines of “ Simon 
Lee” in our heart. 

‘* I've heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 

Alas! the gratitude of man 

Hath oftener left me mourning.” 


ON READING A NEWSPAPER. 


Such deeds there be of grief and crime 
That rise within the bounds of time, 
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At whose bad sound we well might 
wonder ; 

Heaven does not burst with yells of 
thunder. 

Whate'er in horrid glee is done; 

When men exult for cities won, 

When fiendish lust, and vengeful strife, 

Are curdling up the heart of life ; 

Or in the dim and silent nooks 

On which no sunshine ever looks, 

The cold hard selfishness that wears 

Young spirits into grey despairs, 

When custom, avarice, pride, destroy 

All natural freedom, guiltless joy, 

When some fair girl, compell’d to wed, 

Mounts the rich graybeard’s loath- 
some bed ; 

Or one as fair is made the prey 

Of him who wooed but to betray, 

And then is thrown in scorn away, 

In death, or misery tenfold worse, 

Learns Nature's dearest gifts to curse, 

While he who slew her hopes, elate 

Walks envied by, and nal her fate. 


Such too the sight, when I behold 
The throng a Factory's walls enfold, 
Where parents sell their children’s 
breath, 

And youthful blood to long-drawn 
death ; 

And wealthy, honoured, spotless men, 

Keep each, unblamed, his human den, 

And make of infants’ fevered screams 

A strain to lull luxurious dreams. 

*Tis worse to hear, as oft we can, 

Some high-born, affluent, sated man, 

Who vindicates his awful right, 

Hung over thousands like a blight, 

Affirming truths of holiest sense 

With solemn tone of smooth pretence, 

Till, turning with a sneer away, 

At dice and bets he wastes the day. 

And worst, perhaps, of all to see 

The crowds who clamour to be free, 

Poor, hungry, lewd, bewildered throng, 

For good uncaring, mad with wrong, 

Whose ulcer ‘tis they ne’er were 
taught 

What all men need, what all men 
ought, 

1 a whom as gods they 

ally 

Delude them with a drunken tale, 

Proclaiming still the frantic vaunt 

That Power—more Power—is all they 
want. 

To me such sights and sounds as these 

Are worse than life’s most sore dis. 
ease ; 

And I could pray to close mine eyes 

On all that moves beneath the skies, 
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And rather than such visions, bless 
The gloomiest depths of nothingness. 
But something whispers still within— 
The dream is vain, the wish were sin ; 
’Tis worth a wise man’s best of life, 
*Tis worth a thousand years of strife, 
If thou canst lessen but by one 

The countless ills beneath the sun. 


Elliot! these lines will please thee 
—unsparing expurgator of the bloat- 
ed body of vice! All that sin—all that 
wo—can it all be owing to—the Bread 
Tax? Yea! Christopher, all the 
evils of the Factory System!” “ Open 
the ports, Ebenezer, still greed will 
glut itself on its prey.” But we see 
frowning a face that we love best to 
look on when it sadly or somewhat 
sternly smiles—so turn with us, O 
Splendid Villager! to a clear pool in 
a verdant forest, and forgetting for a 
little while this work-day world, only 
to remember and behold it more faith- 
fully than before, gaze on the solitary 
maid and on her image—fair as one 
of thine own creations, when Love, 
unhaunted by Hate, bids Beauty bless 
thine eyes, and “ sink like music” in 
thy heart. 


THE TWO MIRRORS. 

There is a silent pool, whose glass 
Reflects the lines of earth and sky ; 

The hues of heaven along it pass, 
And all the verdant forestry. 


And in that shining downward view, 
Each cloud, and leaf, and little 
flower 
Grows ‘mid a watery sphere anew, 
And doubly lives the summer hour. 


Beside the brink, a lovely maid, ‘ 
Against a furrowed stem is leaning 
To watch the painted light and shade 
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That give the mirror form and 
meaning. 


Her — and cheek, her eyes and 
air 
Have caught the splendour floating 
round ; 
She in. herself embodies there 
All life that fills sky, lake, and 
ground. 


And while her looks the crystal meets, 

Her own fair image seems to rise ; 

And, glass-like, too, her heart re- 
eats 

The world that there in vision lies. 


In our day the Shepherd—Heaven 
bless his soul! —was the sweetest singer 
in the School of Fairy Poetry—as 
Tom Warton, we think, called it; 
and “ Kilmeny”’ will never die. Ree 
mote in the Nowhere of Nature lies 
the Land of the Silent People—were 
the universe mapped as minutely as 
the small county of Clackmannan, you 
could not place your finger on it— 
were you to seem for a moment to see 
it, and for a moment to trust your 
eyes, that very moment you would 
lament the disappearance, and abuse 
the manufacturing town that in lieu 
thereof presented its cotton-mills. 
Oriental Fairy Fables are somewhat 
cold in their glitter—ours of the West 
—and of the West above and beyond 
all the beloved North—have warmth 
as well as light—not the warmth of 
human blood—the light of human life 
—but of some element mysteriously 
allied to both—rarified by Fancy, 
but not too thin to be breathed—by 
Fancy tempered, but not too fine to be 
felt by the human heart. 

Yet there is neither cold nor glitter 
—there is both balm and beauty in 


THE SPICE TREE. 

The Spice Tree lives in the garden green, 
Beside it the fountain flows ; 

And a fair Bird sits the boughs between 
And sings his melodious woes. 


No greener garden e’er was known 

Within the bounds of an earthly King— 
No lovelier skies have ever shone 

Than those that illumine its constant spring. 


That coil-bound stem has branches three, 
On each a thousand blossoms grow ; 
And old as aught of time can be, 
The root stands fast in the rock below. 
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In the spicy shade ne’er seems to tire 
The fount that builds a silvery dome, 


And flakes of purple and ruby fire 
Gush out and sparkle amid the foam. 


The fair white Bird of flaming crest 
And azure wings bedropt with gold, 
Has known for ages no pause of rest 
But sings the lament that he framed of old. 


«OQ! Princess bright! how long the night’ 
Since thou art sunk in the waters clear; 
How sadly they flow from the depth below, 
How long must I sing, and thou wilt not hear ? 


«« The waters play, and the flowers are gay, 
And the skies are sunny above ; 

I would that all could fade and fall, 
And I toe cease to mourn my love. 


' «Ol! many a year so wakeful and drear 
I have sorrowed and watched, beloved, for thee! 
But there comes no breath from the chambers of death, 
While the lifeless fount gushes under the tree.” 


The skies grow dark, and glare with red, 
The tree shakes off its spicy bloom, 

The waves of the fount in a black pool spread, 
And in thunder sounds the garden’s doom. 


_ Down springs the Bird with a long shrill cry 
Into the sable and angry flood, 
And the face of the pool, as he falls from high, 
Curdles in circling stains of blood. 


But sudden again upswells the fount, 
Higher and higher the waters flow, 

In a glittering diamond arch they mount, 
And round it the colours of morning glow. 


Finer and finer the watery mound 

Softens and melts to a thin-spun veil, 
And tones of music cirele around, 

And bear to the stars the fountain’s tale. 


And swift the eddying rainbow sereen 
Falls in dew on the grassy floor ; 

Under the spice-tree the Garden’s Queen 
Sits by her Lover, who wails no more. 


We think so well of human nature, 
that we do not believe there is asingle 
creature belonging to it, whose life 
‘is calm and innocent,” that does not 
daily experience gracious visitings 
worthy of being preserved in verse. 
Our most barren days produce some- 
thing good, that is not still-born ; nor 
can we praise that Father of the 
Church who said that “ Hell is paved 
with good intentions” —read rather 


bad aetions. The best days of ordi- 
nary men bear fruit worth the gather- 
ing ; and what a treasure would be a 
faithful journal, yet free from all 
trivial fond records, of the thoughts of 
them who daily reap 


‘“* The harvest of a quiet eye, 
That broods and sleeps on its own heart,” 
« Moods of my own mind” should 
be pronounced with that emphasis ; 
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and here are the embodiments of a 
few out of many—peculiar and cha- 
racteristic—though we never saw, and 
never may see the writer's face :— 


IXION AND THE CENTAURS. 
Ixion clasp’d a cloudy form, 
And Heaven’s high Queen in fancy 
woo'd ; 
But when he 
swarm, 
Not such, he knew, were Here’s - 
brood ; 
In man’s creative genial mood 
How oft he dreams of heavenly joy! 
But all his visionary good, 
The following monster-births de- 
stroy. 


saw the Centaur 


EARTH AND AIR. 
The dweller ’mid material pelf, 
All touch, and wanting eye and ear 
And longing heart, would build him- 
se 


A world without an atmosphere. 


THE TWO OCEANS. 
Two seas amid the night, 

In the moonshine roll and sparkle, 
Now spread in the silver light, 

Now sadden, and wail, and darkle. 
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THE SPINNER. 
With my babe beside me sleeping, 
Quick my thrifty wheel I ply : 
Would the thread J spin with weeping 
Were his tearless destiny. 


THE HUSBANDMAN, 
Thou, who long hast dug the soil ! 
Time has longer delved at thee : 
May the harvest of his toil 
Surer than thy harvest be. 


THE BEGGAR. 
Beggar, he by whose commands 

| we with scorn to thee are given, 
Knows not that all being stands 

But to have its dole from heaven. 


THE SOLITARY. 
Lonely pilgrim, through a sphere, 
Where thou only art alone, 
Still thou hast thyself to fear, 
And can’st hope for help from none, 


THE WORTH OF LIFE. 
A happy lot must sure be his, 
The lord, not slave, of things, 
Who values life by what it is, 
And not by what it brings. 


EYES AND STARS. 


- It neve r was my lot to see 


The one has a billowy motion, 
And from land to land it gleams ; 
The other is sleep’s wide ocean, 
And its glimmering waves are 
dreams. 


The one with murmur and roar 
Bears fleets round coast and islet ; 
The other, without a shore, 
Ne’er knew the track of a pilot. 


THE DREAMS OF OCEAN. — 
Ocean, with no wind to stir it, 
Sleeping dreams of tempest nigh, 
And the sailor’s boding spirit 
Quakes within, he knows not why. 


CARES AND DAYS. 
To those who prattle of despair, 
Some friend, methinks, might wisely 


* Says 
Each day, no question, has its care, 
But also every care its day. 


LEAVES AND SEED. 
Leaves that strew the wintry chase, 
Still the seeds ye warm and nourish ; 
And in their succonding race, 

Ye anew will greenly flourish. 





The eyes whose beams illume the 
eve; 
But eyes I know, well worth to me 
The stars that can such feats 
achieve. 


NIGHT AND DAWN. 
Bright are the dreams of the sleeping 
Night, 
Though she ne’er can paint their 
forms in air ; 
She dreams of the many-coloured 
light, 
Of golden towers and phantoms 
fair. 


Whole hours she broods with long- 
ing eyes, ; 

And at last the sky begins to glow ; 
But igh, in the moment of triumph, 

1€8, 

And bequeaths to Morning thelove- 

ly show. 

Pomposo never reads Magazine 
poetry—nor, we presume, ever looks 
at a field or wayside flower. He 
studies only the standard authors. He 
walks only in gardens with high brick 
walls—and then admires only at a hint 
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from thehead-gardener. Pomposo does 
not know that many of the finest poems 
of our day first appeared in maga- 
zines—or, worse still, in a iy mapa 
and that in our periodicals, daily and 
weekly, equally with the monthlies 
and quarterlies, is to be found the 
best criticism of poetry any where ex- 
tant, superior far, in that unpretend- 
ing form, to nine-tenths of the learned 
lucubrations of Germany — though 
many of the rest are good, and some ex- 
cellent, almost as the heart could desire. 
What is the circulation even of a popu- 
lar volume of verses—if any such there 
be—to that of a number of Maga? 
Hundreds of thousands, at home, pe- 
ruse it before it is a week old—as many 
abroad ere the moon has thrice renew- 
ed her horns; and the series ceases 
not—regular as the seasons that make 
up the perfect year. Our periodical 
literature—say of it what you will— 
gives light to the heads and heat to 
the hearts of twenty-four millions of 
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men of the age have not disdained to 
belong to the brotherhood ;—and thus 
the hovel holds what must not be 
missing in the hall—the furniture of 
the cot is the same as that of the palace 
—and duke and ditcher read their 
lessons from the same page. 

‘¢ Milk for babes, strong meat for 
men ;” and‘on the road of life, often as 
laborious and wearisome, and more 
discouraging, down as up-hill work— 
here is viaticum for the wallet of the 
wayfarer, which he may eat by the 
wayside well. As good men as the 
Pedlar in the Excursion have carried 
a wallet—but we spoke figuratively, 
and meant nothing personal to the 
said Pedlar, the Solitary, or the Re- 
cluse. The truth is, we had Ourselves 
in our eye, and many a mile have 
we trudged ir our time on a crust; 
but we think we see now near about 
the end of our journey. 

Fit reading, too, for the student's 
bower :— 


living souls. The greatest and best 


SCEPTICS AND SPECTRES. 
Lean Sceptic, hating spectres, white, or sable, 
Thou bidd’st all phantoms from thy world depart, 
a in fear lest they may turn the table, 


And thou be seen the spectral thing thou art. 

Or, as existence all is mist and dreams 

To one whom nothing real moves, or warms, 

Thou dread’st perhaps lest ghostly shapes may seem 
The mocking copies of thy life’s vain forms. 


Do I then credit ghosts ?—I well believe 

The spirit of the past for ever lives ; 

The dull, dead eye its night-mare masks deceive ; 
Fresh life to living eyes its vital presence gives. 


A BOOK. 

What is a book? It is a thought impressed 
In signs that speak alike man’s worst and best. 
From the true heart, and kindling reason born, 
It shines one beam of the Eternal Morn. 

But, else, a shape not live enough to die, 

A devil’s mocking dream, a lie-begetting lie. 


THE CLOUD EMBRACER AND THE CLOUD COMPELLER. 
Thou brain-sick dreamer in a world of dream 
Where nothing solid braves the windy shock, 
Thy fancy needs to learn that Jove Supreme 
Compels the clouds, but sits upon a rock. 


\—__asedk oF supin. 
How slowly ripen Powers ordain’d to last! 
The old may die, but must have lived before: 
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So Moses in the Vale an acorn cast, 
And Christ arose beneath the tree it bore. 


THE RULE OF ACTION. 
In silence mend what ills deform thy mind ; 
But all thy good impart to all thy kind. 


CANT. 

O! sacred Cant! how canting men declaim, 

As if thou wert but emptiness and shame !_ 

In thee the image of all truth we trace, 

As in a mask the copy of a face ; 

And earth is fixed thy proper home to be, 

For Heaven's too good, and Hell too bad for thee. 
The heart that Cants not, for all hope unfit, 
Rejects the name of aught more pure than it ; 
And he who dreads his own life- withering scoff 
Must realize his Cant, not cast it off. 


APES AND EAGLES, 

The crowd to him their fondest deference pay, 

Who knows not much, yet something more than they, 
But watch with vague dislike and jealous awe, 

The hearts that mounting spurn the vulgar law. 

Thus Apes obey the Ape who climbs a height, 

But mock and chatter at the Eagle’s flight. 


THB DESTROYERS. 

Those foes of truth, they joke, and dig, and mine,— 
The mighty tree they soon will overthrow ! 

Nay fear not, friend, though hosts their toil combine, 


They move the earth, and help the tree to grow. 


THE POWER OF WORDS, 

O! mighty Words, in wise men’s mouths ye raise 
The earth towards heaven on nearer stars to gaze ; 
From flameless lips ye conjure down the skies 

To hang with deadly weight, and crush our eyes. 


STEAM LAND. 
There is an engine, huge and dark, 
That mutters, while it heaves and strains, 
“1 think profoundly ! Don't you mark 
How strongly work my metal brains ? 


“«‘ My wheels are Truths, my piston Duty, 
I’m bedded deep on Faith’s foundation ; 
My polish is the light of Beauty, 
My smoke is weird Imagination.” 


I watched and longed, my fancy puzzling, 
What marvel from such power should issue, 
When lo! a piece of printed muslin, 
Like any vulgar engine's tissue. 


This wonder broke my soul’s sedateness, 
When hoarse the Thing exclaimed in rage, 

‘¢ Fool! I am England’s modern greatness, 
And this thin woof's her noblest page.” 


ATLAS AND JOVE. 
How many giants éach in turn have sought 
To bear the world upon their shoulders wide, 
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King, conqueror, priest, and he whose work is thought ; 
And all in turn have sunk outworn, and died. 

And yet the world is never felt to move, 

Because it hangs suspended from above. 


SEEING AND DOING. 
We stood upon the mountain’s open side 
And saw the plain below expanded wide, 
Cut through with channelled roads, in which a throng 
Of travellers journeyed on with shout and song. 


My friend exclaimed,—‘ How natrow are the ways 
By many trod, with banks that cramp the gaze ! 

On this fair mountain free we stand, and view 

The several pathways that the crowd pursue.” 


« True; friend,” I answered, “ yet we but behold, 
While others move on journeys manifold. 

Our eyes indeed are free, but we are chained 

By Pride that keeps us on this height detained. 

If we would seek an end, and journey to it, 

Through those deep roads below we must purstie it.” 


THE PART AND THE WHOLE. 
If Death seem hanging o’er thy separate soul, 
Discern thyself as part of life’s great Whole ; 
But if the world is all in semblance dead, 
From wells within new life around thee spread. 


THE SILKLESS WORM. 


The silk-worm weaves itself a silken tomb ; 
Thy shroud, thou idler, tasks another’s loom. 


THE ASTRONOMER, 


Astronomer! thy mind I covet not, 

That makes the universe one heavenless spot ; 
But thou, true Sage, for ever honour'd be; 
Who still believ’st a heaven thou canst not see. 


THE DESERT’S USE. 


Why.wakes not Life the desert bare and lone ? 
To show what all would be if she were gone. 


POMPEI. 
The burning cone that pours its ashes down, 

Turning to tombs field, garden, palace, town, 

Buries even graves. How strange! a buried grave! 
Death cannot from more death its own dead empire save. 


THE ROUND OF THE WHEEL. 
The miller feeds the mill, the mill fhe miller ; 
So death feeds life, and life too feeds its killer. 


CALM AND STORM. 


The stormy blast is strong, but mightier still 
The calm that binds the storm beneath its peaceful will. 


«SMILES. 
The childish smile is fair, but lovelier far 
The smiles which tell of griefs that now no longer are. 
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Now, dearly beloved, do not all 
set yourselves down, to compose 
« Thoughts in Verse” for Maga after 
the fashion of our New Contributor. 
We must insist on your being ori- 
rignals. Imitate, copy, what you 
will, in sympathetic admiration of Bim 
or Thuddy Jones, but we must not 
have either caricatured within our 
cover ; therefore seek admittance into 
some rival journal. Rival indeed! 
The idea is preposterous. Not that 
our New Contributor himself was 
without models to work by—German 
poetry is rich in such ruminations, 
and so is our old English poetry, as 
in every thing else that is good, but 
no modern writer among us that we 
know of has presented the public with 
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such specimens of a style of thought 
and execution, in which success may 
not seem of very diffieult achieve- 
ment—till you try. But we beseech 
you again don’t try, for the most 
sensible people are seldom aware of 
their failures, provided they have not 
stuck fast in the mud altogether, but 
have managed, somehow or other, to 
flounder through ; and nothing in 
prose or verse was ever yet worth a 
wisp to rub down the writer with, 
produced in “a fit of sympathetic 
admiration.” With even more fervent 
earnestness, we implore all young men 
of literary propensities to beware 
being bitten by any of the following 
Eleven Triads :— 


TRIAD I. 


Three Furies are there, Fear, Remorse, and Hate; 
That vex with iron hands our mortal state, 
Yet are they guardians of a heavenly gate. 


TRIAD II. 


Three Graces are our stars, Love, Beauty, Truth, 
Primeval sisters, bright in endless youth, 
That cheer man’s slavish toils with Peace and Ruth. 


TRIAD II. 


Young Abel lies a wreck in childless death ; 
Cain withers in his own envenom’d breath ; 
Yet hopeful Eve is yearning still for Seth. 


TRIAD Iv. 


Faith, Hope, and Love together work in gloom ; 
What Faith believes, Hope pepe in form and bloom, 


And Love sends forth to daylig 


t from the tomb. 


TRIAD V. 


To hide the life of man in leprous crust, 
Three Gorgons are there, bred from Hell’s dark lust, 
. Potent of death,—Despair, Self-scorn, Distrust. 


TRIAD VI, 


The Rain that wets the summer leaves, 
The Beam that dries, the Wind that heaves, 
Each gives a charm, and each receives. 


TRIAD VII. 


Three Destinies are throned o’er all supreme, 


Life, Death, and Growth. 


Wide shapes of cloud they seem 


Yet rule each starry age, and moment's dream. 


TRIAD VIII. ‘ 
Thouglit, Feeling, Will,—by these myself I know 
Not sonie thin vision’s transitory show, 

Not*slave, but subject of all joy and Wo. 
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TRIAD IX. 
Three Nations are there in the world of old 
Who from their graves all earth’s dominion hold, 
The Jew devout, wise Greek, and Roman bold. 


TRIAD X. 

Three growths from seeds without man’s call appear, 
Grain, Flower, and Tree: one gives his body’s cheer ; * 
One decks his bride ; one yields his roof and bier. 


: TRIAD XI. 
Prose, Song, and Gabble are three modes of speech, 
The only ones on earth for all and each, 

Sense, Essence, Nonsense, as they can, to teach. 


All the beauty and sublimity on 
earth—over the Four Quarters of the 
World—is not worth a straw if valued 
against a good harvest. An average 
crop is satisfactory ; but a crop that 
soars high above an average—a golden 
year of golden ears—sends joy into 
the heart of heaven. No prating now 
of the degeneracy of the potato. We 
can sing now with our single voice, 
like a numerous chorus, of 


** Potatoes drest both ways, both roasted 
and boiled ;” 


Sixty bolls to the acre on a field of 
our own of twenty acres—mealier 
than any meal—Perth reds—to the 
hue on whose cheeks dull was that 
on the face of the Fair Maid of 
Perth, when she blushed to confess 
to Burn-y-win’ that hand-over-hip he 
had struck the iron when it was hot, 
and that she was no morethe Glover's. 
O bright are potato blooms !—O 
green are potato-shaws!—O yellow 
are potato plums! But how oft are 
blighted summer hopes and broken 
summer promises! Spare not the 
shaw—heap high the mounds—that 
damp nor frost may dim a single eye 
—so that all winter through poor 
men may prosper, and spring see set- 
tings of such prolific vigour, that they 
shall yield a thousandfold—and the 
sound of rumble-te-thumps be heard 
all over the land. Nay—don’t look 
so glum at our gaiety—our fun has 
been found fault with as vulgar and 
uproarious—now, dry humour we can 
understand, though we prefer wet— 
but elegant still fun “ saw we never 
none”—so let girls giggle with us and 
boys guffaw. 
Hush—hear the Husbandman. 


THE HUSBANDMAN. 
Earth, of man the bounteous mother, 
Feeds him still with corn and wine; 


He who best would aid a brother, 
Shares with him these gifts divine. 


Many a power within her bosom 
Noiseless, hidden, works beneath ; 
Hence are seed, and leaf, and blos- 
som, 
Golden ear and clustered wreath. 


These to swell with strength and 
beauty, 
Is the royal task of man ; 
Man's a king, his throne is duty, 
Since his work on earth began. 


Bud and harvest, bloom and vintage, 
These, like man, are fruits of earth ; 

Stamped in clay a heavenly mintage, 
All from dust receive their birth. 


Barn and mill, and winevat's trea- 
sures, 
Earthly goods for earthly lives, 
These are Nature’s ancient pleasures, 
Which her child from her derives. 


What the dream, but vain rebelling, 
If from earth we sought to rise ? 

’Tis our stored and ample dwelling, 
Tis from it we see the skies. 


Wind and frost, and hour and season, 
Land and water, sun and shade, 

Work with these, as bids thy reason, 
For they work thy toil to aid. 


Sow thy seed and reap in gladness! 
Man himself is all a seed ; 

Hope and hardship, joy and sadness, 
Slow the plant to ripeness lead. 


We could write a commentary on 
these stanzas somewhat better worth 
ink than our prefatory “ daffin ;” but 
we hear the hunter's horn and hollo— 
the Boatswain’s whistle—and the Sea- 
man’s yo! heave! O! 





THE HUNTER. — 
Merrily winds the hunter's horn, 
And loud the ban of dogs replying, 
When before the shout of the fleet-foot morn, 
The shadows of night are flying. 


PIG PA ETE OR 


Sullen the boar in the deep green wood, 
And proud the stag that roams the forest, 

And noble the steed with his warlike blood, 
That exults when the toil is sorest. 


Fair is the land of hill and plain, 
And lonely dells in misty mountains ; 

And the crags where eagles in tempest réign, 
And glittering lakes and fountains. 


These are the joys that hunters find, 
Whate’er the sky that’s bending o’er them, 
When they leave their cares on their beds behind, 
And earth is all fresh before them. 


Day ever chases away the night, 
And wind pursues the waves of ocean, 
And the stars are brother. like hunters bright, 
And all is in ceaseless motion. 


. 
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Life is a chase, and so ’tis joy, 
And hope foretells the hunter’s morrow; 
*Tis the skill of man and the bliss of boy 
To gallop away from sorrow. 


THE MARINERS, 


Raise we the yard and ply the oar, 
The breeze is calling us swift away ; 

The waters are breaking in foam on the shore ; 
Our boat no mere can stay, can stay. 


When the blast flies fast in the clouds on high, 
And billows are roaring loud below, 

The boatman’s song, in the stormy sky, 
Still dares the gale to blow, to blow. 


The timber that frames his faithful boat, 
Was dandled in storms on the mountain peaks, 
And in storms, with a bounding keel, ‘twill float, 
And laugh when the sea-fiend shrieks, and shrieks 


And then in the calm and glistening nights, 
We have tales of wonder, and joy, and fear, 

And deeds of the powerful ocean sprites, 
With which our hearts we cheer, we cheer. 


For often the dauntless mariner knows 
That he must sink to the land beneath, 
Where the diamond on trees of coral grows, 
In the emerald halls of Death, of Death. 


Onward we sweep through smooth and storm ; 
We are voyagers all in shine or gloom ; 
And the dreamer who skulks by his chimney warm, 
Drifts in his sleep to doom, to doom. 
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These are not Hunters’ and — 's 
songs—nor are. they, we Suspect 
songs at all—or if they be, they are 
songs not to be set to music, and above 
all things in this world, not to be 
sung. We have heard crisp critics 


chirp and chatter in ridicule of.- 


Dramas not intended by the author 
for representation in any “ Wooden 
0.” ‘Why so witty? The “ great 
globe itself” is not in Drury Lane, 
nor yet in Covent Garden; nor, ex- 
cept in Shakspeare’s sense, are “ all 
the men and women merely players,” 
that it inhabit; and grand Dramas 
were acted, in strict accordance with 
the etymological meaning of the word, 
before the cart of Thespis. The acted 
Drama—rather a tautological expres- 
sion—preceded the written ;—for men 
lived for some ages without letters, 
and Adam and Eve were not idle— 
even in Paradise; but the written 
Drama—intended not to be acted on a 
stage, before pit, boxes, and galleries 
—is, or may be, a much more natural 
and adequate representation of what it 
means to represent, namely, human 
life in action, than any thing ever 
brought on the boards. As for songs 
and singing, and indeed music in ge- 
neral, they are to us a puzzle; and 
how they arose we cannot form a con- 
jecture. People nowadays do dance 
and sing, after a fashion, on hearing 
unexpected good news, out of all mea- 
sue; but then they do so because it 
is the custom of the country, and are 
at once animated and guided by pre- 
cedent ; and the origin of all such un- 
seemly vagaries lies shroudéd in mys- 
tery. Art has lost sight of nature. A 
man, under the instigation and tuition of 
nature, would dance like a bear; for 
Bruin, when moved, sports biped ; so, 
* with a difference,” would a woman. 


But think of Vestris or Taglioni! A 
written dance intended not to be 
danced is therefore no absurdity ; for 
it may be either an imitation, with 
variations, of natural dancing, like a 
bear's, and therefore unfit for serious 
Opera ; or in the style of Heberle, and, 
therefore, though captivating, what 
never could have been approved of 
nor understood by Eve. Besides, a 
written dance—that is, a dance on 
paper, may beat Bruin blind, even with 
a pole in his paws; and it ma 

transcend even the toes of Taglioni, 
with all the advantage to boot of a 
spring-board. A song, again, writ- 
ten to be sung, seems a strange 
thing indeed; for natural singing, 
whether glad or sad, disdains words 
with any definite meaning; the na- 
tural singing of a man being in 
that respect the same as that of a 
bird. Only the music then is natural, 
though that cannot well be said of the 
music to which words now are set— 
and as for the words, if you call them 
natural, we are willing to give up at 
once the argument and the ghost. 
The only natural sort of song is, there- 
fore, manifestly a song written not to 
be sung—like “ The Mariners” and 
«‘ The Hunter” given above ; and we 
beg to add, “ Ye Mariners of Eng- 
land,” “ The Battlé of Hohenlinden,” 
and * The Battle of the Baltic,” which 
to sing is sacrilege, but to chant—as 
we do—sufficient to make the coward 


‘* Start up a hero from the patriot strain.” 


We acknowledge tliat we have not 
exhausted the subject, and that song- 
singing is defensible on other grounds ; 
but listen to us, we pray you, while 
we chant or croon this beautiful 
ballad. 


THE ROSE AND THE GAUNTLET. 
Low = the co to the peasant maid; 
* O! be not thus of my suit afraid ! 

Fly with me from this garden small, 

And thou shalt sit in my castle-hall. 


« Thou shalt have pomp, and wealth, and pleasuite; 
Joys beyond thy fancy’s meastire ; 

Here, with my sword arid horse I stand; 

To bear thee away to my distant land. 


« Take; thou fairest! this full-blown rose, 

A token of love that as ripely blows.” 

With his yor of steel he plucked the token; 
And,jt fell from the gauntlet crush’d and broken. 


, 





















Poetry by ou? Nei Contributor. 
The thaiden exclaimed—“ Thou see’st, Sir Knight, 


zhy fingers of iron can only smite ; 
And, like the rose thou hast torn and scatter’d, 
I in thy grasp should be wreck’d and shatter’d.” 


She trembled and blush’d, and her glances fell, 

But she turn’d from the Knight, and said, ‘‘ farewell :” 
«© Not so,” he cried, “ will 1 lose my prize, 

I heed not thy words, but I read thine eyes.” 


He lifted her up in.his grasp of steel, 
And he mounted and spurred with fiery heel ; 


But her ery drew forth her hoary sire, 
Who snatched his bow from above the fire. 


Swift from the valley the warrior fled, 


But swifter the bolt of the cross-bow sped ; 
And the weight that pressed on the fleet-foot horse, 


Was the living man, and the woman’s eorse, 


That morning the rose was bright of hue ; 
That morning the maiden was sweet to view ; 


But the evening sun its beauty shed 
On the withered leaves and the maiden dead. 


Sir Walter would have liked that; 
for ’tis quite in the spirit of many fine 
things in Percy’s Reliques, and in the 
Minsttelsy of the Border. It smacks 
of the olden time—and that is suffi- 
cient ; it has enough of a modern air 
to show that the writer was not too 
intent oh the imitation of his models 
—afid that too is the charm of Sir 
Walter's ballads ; the Lays indeed of 
the last Minstrel. 

The following is a finer ballad; a 
ballad it surely is, though hardly so 
either it measure or in diction ; but 
the feeling throughout is such as per- 
vades the true antique heroi¢ ballad ; 
the Lady’s Offer—perhaps an histo- 
rical fact, is nobly illustrative of the 
spirit of such an age, and the triumph- 
ant close stirs like the sound of a 
trumpet. 


THE LADY OF THE CASTLE, 
The Leaguer round the castle wall 
Had oft beheld its bravest fall, 
While week on week went by ; 
Nor fraud nor onset aught availed; 
Those walls of granite never quailed; 
Those men were sworn to die. 


The castle’s Lord was far away, 
But still its Lady roused the fray, 
Steel heart in lovely breast! 

And many a fiery rush was vain, 
And spent the arrows’ piercing rain 
Agaitist that rocky crest. 


But sickness came, and biting need, 


That tames the forward spirit’s deed, 


. And slacks the strongest hand, 


With hollow looks their foes they 
eyed, 

And wasted limbs were nerv'd by 
pride, es 

That scarce could wield thie brand. 


One night the moon was hid in cloud, 

The mountain-wind was speaking loud; 

The sky was drear and chill, 

When sudden word went round the 
towers, 

That all must join with banded powers 

And charge adown the hill: 


Then trembling hands and fainting 
hearts, 

And souls that only woke by starts, 

Were scared and droop’d away. 

The banner hung a powerless rag, 

*Mid men who oft around that flag 

Had drench’d in blood the clay. 


Upon his lonely watch there stood 

An aged man of sullen mood, 

But known in many a fight,— 

Old Mark the Graybeard, déeply 
searr’d 


With wounds that much his face had 
marr’d, 
Yet strong with ling’ring might. 


To him the Lady gliding came, 

A pale arid solitary dame, 

And spake with glancing eyes— 

* Thou know’ st, my friénid, our need s0 
sore, 











Thou know’st all other hope is o’er, 
Except what Will supplies. 


“ Thou stand the first, and lift thy 
sword ; 

Two hundred men will own thy word 

And rush upon the foe.” 

Stern Mark replied, “ My cravings 
speak 

As clear as thou, but I am weak ; 

By Heaven! I will not go!” 


A moment’s pause, a passing thought 

Deep change upon her spirit wrought, 

Though crossed by fear and shame ; 

And soon with downcast eye she 
said,— 

«* Then I alone must give thee aid ; 

May God forgive the blame ! 


« Thou lov’st my son, my only child, 

Who oft upon thy arms has smiled, 

And watched thy plume go by: 

My breast now scarce can yield him 
food, 

For I have none to cheer my blood ; 

But thou shalt drain it dry.” 


The soldier on the lady gazed, 

And shook with awe ;—his sword he 
raised, 

And swiftly turned away. 

With tramp of strength, and battle- 


cry; 
He drew the band beneath his eye, 
And hurrying sought the fray. 


Before that charge of pale despair, 
The lusty hosts collected there 

Were torn, and dashed, and driven ; 
And sweeping up the valley came, 
With lances fixed and torchés’ flame, 
The Chief restored by Heaven. 


Between those double powers hem- 
med in, 

The foes were crushed with shrieks 
and din, 

And trampled down to gore. 

_ _— Mark was pierced, and 
Cll, 

While loud the trumpet rang to tell 

His slayers lived no more. 


In other years that noble boy, 

His sire and mother’s only joy, 

The tale by her was told ; 

For life the sword of Mark he wore, 
And when he died, his tombstone bore 
The blade in shrine of gold. ‘ 


Burke's book about the French Re- 
yolution is the greatest Prose Work, 


Poetry by our New Contributor. 


Bs. 
out of all sight—since when? ! 
name its equal. It is Truth. Bu 
who of mortal kind, if not inspired di- 
rectly from Heaven, ever spoke the 
Truth, the whole Truth, and nothing 
but the Truth, respecting any one era 
of this world’s destiny, any one chap- 
ter in the history of the fate of man? 
Destiny! Fate! Dark words and 
dreadful—yet may the Christian use 
them—for the mystery they denote is 
not cleared up by Kevelation—and 
finite intelligence strives to take 
refuge from terrors unendurable and 
not to be overcome, in any creed 
that seems to afford any shelter, 
though it hears God Himself driving 
it forth in thunder, or drawing it with 
“ a still small voice” within the sha- 
dow of His love. That what was 
written might be fulfilled! That is— 
decreed—announced—come to pass. 
Of all human agencies man may 
speak, so far as they can be known to 
him ; how far that may be in the case 
of whole nations, let him think who 
has all his life-long been baffled in the 
attempt to know one individual— 
himself! Thomas Carlisle seems to 
eare little for Edmund Burke, but 
Christopher North cares much for 
Thomas Carlisle. We must speak out 
erelong on “ The French Revolution, 
a History in three volumes.” He as- 
sumes as facts, somewhat too scornful. 
ly, the ignorance and incapacity of all 
other historians, somewhat too haught- 
ily his own knowledge and his own 
power. Many terrible truths he utters, 
buttheterror assuredly lies not in their 
being new to this generation ; while he 
paints pictures of many “ an ugly 
customer,” as if they had been among 
his familiars, and he had been hand 
and.glove with the men of blood. 
Nor murderer nor murdered comes 
amiss to this critic of pure reason. 
He understands intus et in cute each 
cut-throat as he tramps by on his voca- ' 
tion with tucked-up shirt-sleeves, and 
looks after him with a philosophic 
smile. Danton is one of his darlings, 
chiefly on account of his huge bulk, 
vast voice, hideous aspect, and prodi- 
gious tout ensemble ; Mirabeau, whom. 
he knows better, he is never weary of 
describing, by his physical qualities, 
and stands with open mouth and up- 
lifted palms, ** wondering, and of his 
wonder finds no end,” at that black 
bushy fell of hair. Now, here are 


two seta of stanzas, which we venture 
to prefer to all he has written about 
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the same personages in his portentous too, knows Louis XV., and what is 
prose—prose that may defy the world: more, Mirabeau, every whit as well as 
The one set are sithple, the other ela- himself, without either of us making as 
-borate, but both effective ; andour ex- much fuss about the matter as if we 
cellent Carlisle must admit that our had found a mare’s nest, with a brood 
New Contributor, and Christopher of foals just chipping the shell. 


LOUIS XV. 

The King with all the kingly train had left his Pompadour behind, 
And forth he rode in Senart’s wood the royal beasts of chase to find. 
That day by chance the Monarch mused, and turning suddenly away, 
He struck alone into a path that far from crowds and courtiers lay. 


He saw the pale green shadows play upon the brown untrodden earth ; 
He saw the birds around him flit as if he were of peasant birth ; 

He saw the trees that know no king but him who bears a woodland axe ; 
He thought not, but he looked about like one who still in thinking lacks, 


Then close to him a footstep fell, and glad of human sound was he, e 
For truth to say he found himself but melancholy company ; 

But that which he would ne’er have guessed, before him now most plainly came ; 

The man upon his weary back a coffin bore of rudest frame. 


«‘ Why, who art thou ?”’ exclaimed the King, ‘‘ and what is that I see thee bear ?”” 
*¢ | am a labourer in the wood, and tis a coffin for Pierre. 

Close by the royal hunting lodge you may have often seen him toil ; 

But he will never work again, and I for him must dig the soil.” 


The labourer ne’er had seen the King, and this he thought was but a man, 
Who made at first a moment’s pause, and then anew his talk began ; 

“I think 1 do remember now,—he had a dark and glancing eye, 

And I have seen his sturdy arm with wondrous strokes the pick-axe ply. 


« Pray tell me, friend, what accident can thus have killed our good Pierre?” 
“QO! nothing more than usual, sir, he died-of living upon air. 

*Twas hunger killed the poor good man, who long on empty hopes relied ; 
He could not pay Gadelle and tax and feed his children, so he died.” 


The man stopped short, and then went on—“ It is, you know, a common story, 
Our children’s food is eaten up by courtiers, mistresses, and glory.” 

The King looked hard upon the man, and afterwards the coflin eyed, 

Then spurred to ask of Pompadour, how came it that the peasants died ? 


MIRABEAU. 
Not oft before has peopled Earth sent up so deep and wide a groan, 
As when the word swept over France—* the life of Mirabeau is flown!" 
From its one heart a nation wail’d, for well the startled sense divined 
A greater power had fled away than aught that now remain’d behind. 


The scathed and haggard face, and look so bright and strong with swordlike © 
thought 

Had been to many a million hearts the All between themselves and naught ; 

And so they stood aghast and pale, as if they saw the azure sky 

Come shattering down, and show beyond the black and bare Infinity. 


For he, while all men peer’d and gazed upon the Future’s empty space, 
Had strength to bid above the void the oracle unveil its face ; 

And when his voice could rule no more, a thicker weight of darkness fell, 
And tombed in its sepulchral vault the wearied master of the spell. 


A myriad hands like shadows weak, or stiff and sharp as bestial claws, 
Had sought to steer the fluctuant mass that bore his country’s life and laws ; 
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The rudder felt his giant hand, and quailed beneath the living grasp 


That now must drop the helm of Fate, nor pleasure’s cup can madly clasp. 


France did not reck how fierce a storm of rending passion blind and grim. 
Had ceased its audible uproar when death sank heavily on him ; 

Nor heeded they the countless hours of toiling smoke and blasting flame, 
That now by this one final hour were summ’d for him as guilt and shame. 


The wondrous life that flow’d so long a stream of all commixtures vile, 

Had seem’d for them in morning light with gold and erystal waves to smile. 
It roll’d with mighty breadth and sound a new creation through the land, 
Then sudden vanish’d into earth, and left a barren waste of sand. 


The world at first to them appeared aground, and lying shipwrecked there, 
And freedom’'s folded flag no more with dazzling sun-burst filled the air ; 
But ’tis in after years for men a sadder and a greater thing, 

To muse upon the inward heart of him who lived the People’s King. 


O! wasted strength ! 


O! light and calm, and better hopes so vainly given! 


Like rain upon the herbless sea poured down by too benignant heaven— 
We see not stars like clouds betossed, and crash in aimless thunder peals, 
But man’s large soul, the star supreme, in guideless whirl how oft it reels. 


The mountain hears the torrent dash, but rocks will not like water run ; 
No eagle’s talons rend away those eyes that joyous drink the sun ; 

Yet Man, by choice and purpose weak, upon his own devoted head 
Calls down the flash, as if its fires a crown of peaceful glory shed. 


Alas !—yet wherefore mourn? The law is holier than a sage’s prayer ; 

The godlike power bestowed on men demands of them a godlike care ; 

And noblest gifts, if basely used, will sternliest avenge the wrong, 

And grind with slavish pangs the slave whom once they made divinely strong. 


The lamp that, ’mid the sacred cell, on heavenly forms its glory sheds, 
Untended dies, and in the gloom a poisonous vapour glimmering spreads. 

It shines and flares, and reeling ghosts enormous through the twilight swell, 
Till o’er the withered world and heart rings loud and slow the dooming knell. 


No more I hear a nation’s shout around the hero's tread prevailing, 
No more I hear above his tomb a nation’s fierce bewildered wailing ; 
I stand amid the silent night, and think of man and all his wo, 

With fear and pity, grief and awe, when I remember Mirabeau. 


We are all given to self-glorifica- 
tion, private men and public, indivi- 
duals and nations ; and every one era 
has been prouder than another of its 
achievements, from that of Babel to 
that of Bentham. To hear the Pre- 
sent Generation speak, an elderly 
gentleman like us wonders where and 
when can have happened the accident 
of our birth. We seem to trace it 
back to a remote antiquity ; and re- 
membering to have read in Sir Rich- 
ard, that 


**A painted vest Prince Vortigern had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his sire had 
won,” 


we begin shrewdly to suspect that 
we may be that very naked Pict, who, 
on the loss of that very painted vest, 


had prudently absconded from the 
field, and after many centuries of re- 
tirement in “a cave on some wild dis- 
tant shore,” reappeared, rather late in 
the day, and still in a state of nudity, 
in the open air—a Pech among Giants. 
We have had serious thoughts of an 
exhibition ; but so many millions of 
this Six Foot Club of a generation have 
seen us gratis, that, though naturally 
sanguine, we could not hope to be 
enabled to purchase a- comfortable 
annuity with the proceeds. Dwarfs 


are said seldom to die—in our case 
never ; and we live on, through all the 
changes of the Old World and the 
New, in an infinite series of lodgings, 
like the least of all possible St Leons 
—the wee, wee wandering Jew. 

But will this Present Generation— 











this Race of Gianta—have the good 
ness to tell us when it first saw the 
light? Jn what Anno-Mund was it 
breeched? In what Anno-Christ did 
it discharge its daidley? In what 
Anno-Diabol came it of age? It is 
but a yokel of yesterday—at the far- 


thest, a Johnny Raw of Friday was a - 


week. It claims no inspiration from 
Heaven, which indeed it does not pa- 
tronise ; the wisdom of its ancestors 
it treats with contempt, 


ee And the loud Jaugh that speaks the 
‘ vacant mind.” 


Pigmy as we are, we plead guilty to 
the prejudices of pigmy ; but without 
vany wish to add an inch to our stature, 
for which there is no necessity—and 
without standing on tiptoe, we give 
the Present Generation a slap on the 
cheek, and erying emphatically “take 
that, thou great baby, from Maga!” 
shoulder the crutch, 

We offer to back the Past Genera- 
tion against the Present Generation— 
at any feat the Present Generation 
chooses—and give the long odds, At 
poetry! Well, then, at poetry. We 
bring to the scratch, as the champions 
on our side, Beattie, Cowper, Crabbe, 
Rogers, Bowles, Burns, Baillie, Camp- 
bell, Grahame, Montgomery, Scott, 
Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Hogg, Cunninghame, Bloomfield, 
‘‘ and the Rest.” 


*¢ All with waistcoats of red, and breeches 
of blue, : 

And mighty long Tails that come swinging 
through.” 


And lo! at sight of the cavaleade—for 
each poet is on his Pegasus—the cham- 
pions ofthe Present Generation—riding 
in corduroy kjlts and top-boots on ani- 
mals which 


‘¢ Well we know, but dare not tell,” 


wheel to the right about, and with 
“ one dismal universal bray,” take up 
a position in the rear, while the Pre- 
sent Generation, panic-stricken, would 
fain bring the affair to a wrangle, and 
insists on drawing the stakes. 


‘* QO! the great goodness of the knights of 
old,” 


the Heroes of the Past Generation. 
Exceeding Happiness to have been 
born among such Births—to have 
lived among such Lives—to die among 
such Deaths—to be buried among such 
Graves ! 

O! great glory to have seen such 









and lustrous—at times, when dilated 
with delight, more like moons than 
stars—storm-proof in their radiant 
calm—like angels hovering over the 
earth they loved, though seeming so 
high up in heayen! ' 

To whom now may the young en- 
thusiast turn, as to Beings of the same 
kind, but of an higher order, and 
therefore with a love that fears no sin 
in his soul’s idolatry—hymning their 
praise in strains inspired by the genius 
he adores, and elevated by looking 
humbly upwards, waxing great even 
in that act of worship ? 

The young enthusiast, alas! mustturn 
not to the living but to the dead. The 
dead know not of his love, and he can 
hold no communion with the grave. 
But great poets never die—immortal 
in their works, the library is the world 
of spirits—there they dwell, the same 
they were in the flesh when most by 
meditation cleansed and purified—yet 
with some holy change, it seems—notin 
them but in us, for we are stilled by 
the stillness, and attribute something 
supernatural to the Living Dead, 

The tide of thought is flowing in 
with bold, bright, beautiful billows 
along the shell-strewn shores of our 
memory, but we may not indulge the 
dream.—Here, lying on the Board of 
Green Cloth, is a Poem by our New 
Contributor with the title of * Joan 
D’ Are.” 
startled by the name of Southey—and 
our heart leaped up at the first line of 
his First Great Poem, 

‘“‘ There was high feasting held at Vau- 
couleur ;” 


and yet higher it swelled within us at 


entrance of the Maid— 
*¢ J can deliver France !” 


Then came Thalaba, and Madoe, and 
Kehama, and Roderick—and thick 


now the unblasted laurels are rustling. 


round his head. With benignant eyes, 
«“ O! Thou with surpassing glory 
crowned,” regard this Lay of one who, 


_well we know, honours thy genius and 


venerates thy virtues. 


JOAN D’ARC. 
Many a lucent star sublime , 
In the vault of earthly time ; 
Many a deed, and name, and faeé 
Is a lamp of heavenly grace, 
And, to us that walk beneath, 
Cheers with hope the vale of Death. 
Lo! the great aerial host 


he rN oo a ON, mm 


good- stars rising, one after another, large 


Forty years ago we were . 
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Whom our bodily eyes have lost, 
To the spirit reappear 
With their glory shining here : 
Bearded saints from holy cell ; 

arriors who for Duty fell ; 
Thoughtful devotees, in youth 
Spell-bound by a glance of Truth, 
And to whom all else has been 
But a thin and changeful scene ; 
All to whom the many shows 
That the years of earth disclose, 
Are but gleams, for moments given, 
Of an ever-present heaven. 


High amid the dead who give 
Better life to those that live, 

See where shines the Peasant Majd, 
In her hallowed mail arrayed, 
Whom the Lord of Peace and War 
Sent as on a flaming car 

From her father’s fold afar. 

Her’s the calm supernal faith, 
Braving ghastliest looks of death ; 
For, O! loveliest woodland flower, 
Ever bruised in stormiest hour ! 
Guardian saints have nerved thy soul 
Battling nations to control ; 

-And the vision-gifted eye, 

That, communing with the sky, 
Sank when human steps were nigh, 
Now, in face of fiend and man, 
Must the camp and city scan, 

And lead on the rushing van. 


Pause not, gentle Maiden, now ! 

Awful hands have marked thy brow; 

And, in lonely hours of prayer, 

*’ Mid the leafy forest air, 

Boundless Powers, Eternal eyes, 

Looks that made old prophets rise, 

Have inspired thy solitude 

With a rapt, heroic mood, 

And have taught thy humble weakness 

All the strength that dwells in meek- 
ness ; 

And with how devouring sway, 

Right, oppressed by long delay, 

Bursts out in a judgment-day. 

Thus thy heart is high and strong, 

Swelling like cherubic song, 

For thou art so low and small, 

It must be the Lord of All 

Who can thus a world appal. 

Race and country, daily speech, 

That makes each man dear to each, 

Friends and home, and love of mother, 

Grandsire’s grave, and slaughter'’d 
brother, 

Fields familiar, native sky, 

Voices these that on thee cry ; 

Winds pursue with vocal might, 

Stars will not be dumb by night, 

And the dry Jeaf on the ground 
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Has a tongue of pealing sound, 
Loud from God commanding thee, 
Go, and set thy nation free ! 


Battle’s blast is fiercely blowing, 

Clarions sounding, coursers bounding, 

Pennons o’er the tumult flowing, 

Host on host the eye astounding, 

Wave on wave that sea confounding, 

And in headlong fury going, 

Mounted kingdoms wildly dashing 

Lance to lance, and steed to steéd ; 

Now must haughtiest champions bleed, 

Anda myriad swords are flashing; . 

Loud on shield and helmet clashing ; 

Ne’er had Ruin nobler spoil 

On earth’s broad and bloody soil. 

As the storms a forest crushing, 

Oaks of thousand winters grin d, 

So the iron whirl is rushing, 

Shouts before and groans behind. 

Still amid the dead and dying 

All in shattered ridges lying, 

Pride, Revenge, and youthful Daring, 

And their Cause and Country’s Name, 

Drive them on with sweep unspar- 
ing,— 


Nonght for life, and all for fame ! 


. Still above the surge of battle 


Breathes the trump its fatal gale, 
And the hollow tambours rattle 
Chorus to the deadly gale. 

Still is Joan the first in glory, 

Still she sways the maddening fight, 
Filling all the crowded story 

With an unimagined might. 
Squadrons furious close around her, 
Still her blade is waving free ; 
Sword nor lance avails to wound her, 
Terror of a host is she. 

Heavenly Guardian, maiden Wonder! 
Long shall France resound the day, 
When thou camest clad in thunder, 
Blasting thy tremendous way. 

Yet, who closer marked the face 
That o’er-ruled the battle-place, 
Much had marvelled to discern 
Looks concentered, calm, and stern. 
For no flush of hot ambition 
Stained her soul’s unearthly mission. 
Raging hate, and stubborn pride, 
Warlike cunning, life-long tried, 
Low before that presence died. 

For within her saintless heart 
Nought of these had found a part. 
God had willed the land to free ; 
Handmaiden of God was she. 

Ne’er so smooth a brow before, 
Battle’s darkening ensign wore ; 
And ‘twas still the gentle eye 

Went when evening veiled the sky, 
In the whispering shade to see 
Angels haunt the lonely tree, 
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Loud o’er Orlean’s rampart swells 
Music from her steeple bells, 

Loud to France the triumph tells ; 

And the vehement trumpets blending, 

With the shouts to heaven ascending, 

Hail the maid whom seraphs bless, 

Consecrated Championess ! 

Sound from heart to heart that tingles, 

Echoing on without a pause ; 

While her name like sunshine mingles 

With each breath a nation draws. 

All the land, with joy on fire, 

Blazes round the festal march, 

Till they meet the priestly choir 

Under Rheims’ cathedral arch. 

Ancient towers, and cloisters hoary, 

Gleam and thrill above the king ; 

Beauteous rite and blazoned story; 

On his crown their lustre fling, 

With an old resurgent glory, 

Laws and Freedom hallowing. 

Therefore, Baron, Count, and Peer, 

Priest and Dame no more in fear, 

All assemble wondering here ; 

And a sea of common men, 

Feasting all with greedy ken, 

Now behold, in pomp appear, 

Smiling, not without a tear, 

Joan, the dearest sight to see, 
First of all the chivalry, 
Bearing low her banuered spear. 


























Dizzy with their full delight, 
All disperse ere comes the night. 
Charles and all his train are met, 
Revelling in royal hall ; 

Shield and pennon o’er them set, 
Many a doubtful fight recall ; 

And the thronged and clanging town, 
For the rescued land's renown, 

Keeps a sudden carnival. 

Ask ye, where the while is Joan? > 
She within the Minster lone, 

To the silent altar steals, 

And before it trembling kneels ; 

And amid the shadows dim, 
Faithfully she prays to Him 

Who his light in dark reveals. 

Now again her home she sees, 
Domremy with all its trees, 

Where the ancient beach is growing, 
And the haunted fount is flowing, 
And the Meuse with equal sound 
Breathes its quiet all around. 

Won again by weeping prayer, 

Lo! her loved protectors there, 
Catherine mild, and Margaret fair. 
Over them a light is streaming, 

On their gracious foreheads beaming, 
Flowing from an orb unseen, 

To which Heaven is but a screen ; 
All our human sight above, 
Not beyond our human love ; 
























' And upon her mother’s breast 





And from thence she hears a voice 
That can make the dead rejoice ; 

—* Give not way to Pride or Fear, 
For the end of all is near!” 


End with many tears implored ! 
*Tis the sound of home restored ! 
And as mounts the angel show, 
Gliding with them she would go, 
But, again to stoop below, 

And, returned to Green Lorraine, 
Be a shepherd child again. 

Now the crown of Charles is won, 
Now the work of God is done, 
Angel wings, away! away! 

Lift her home by close of day, 


Give her weary spirit rest. 
Then, with vernal thickets nigh, 
And the waters glistening by, 
In smooth valleys let her keep 
Undescried her quiet sheep. 
This the promise to the maid 
By the heavenly voice convey’d: 
O! how differing far the doom! 
O! how close the bloody tomb! 
Thus men hear, but not discern, 
What heaven wills that they should 
learn ; 
And the Time and Deed alone 
Make the eternal meaning known. 


Wail, ye fields and woods of France 

Rivers, dim your sunny glance! 

All of strong, and fair, and old 

That the eyes of men behold, 

Mountain grey, and hermit dell, 

Sun and stars unquenchable, 

Founts whose kisses woo the lea, 

Endless, many-flooded sea, 

All that witnesses a power 

To o’erawe the importunate hour, 

Human works devoutly wrought 

To unfold enduring thought, 

Shrines that seem the reverend birth 

Of an elder, holier earth, 

Mourn above your altars dear, 

Quaking with no godless fear ! 

And, thou deepest heart of man, 

Home of Love ere Sin began, 

Faith prophetic, Mercy mild, 

Patriot passion undefiled, 

Mourn with righteous grief the 
day 

When was hushed your choral lay! 

When the skyey guardian band 

Of the liberated land, 

Radiant kings were seen to wane, 

And were eyeless clouds again ; 

When the foe, who far requ di 

By a maiden’s presence foil’d, 

Rushed again in grim despair 

From his burning sree stained lain 
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And made prey of her whose word 
Was so oft a living sword. 


Woeful end, and conflict long ! 
Stress of agonizing wrong ! 

In the black and stifling cell, 
Watched by many a sentinel, 

Not a saint is with her now 
Beaming light from locks and brow ; 
No melodious angel calls 

Through the huge unshaken walls ; 
But the brutal sworder jeers, 
Making merry at her tears, 

And the priests her faith assail 

Till it fears, but cannot fail. 

So the hopeful cheer she wore 

- Like a robe of state before— 
Branch and leaf, and summer flower, 
Perish from her hour by hour. 

But the firm sustaining root 

Dies not with the teeming shoot. 
So survives her soul—but O! 
Fierce the closing gust of wo, 
When beneath the eyes of day 
Thousands gather round her way— 
And a host in steel array, 

When the captive, wan and lowly, 
Walks beside her gaoler slowly, 
Till before the expectant pile 
Weak she stands, with saddest smile ; 
And her steady tones reply 

To the cowled tormentor’s lie— 

“ God commanded me to go, 

And I went, as well you know, 

To destroy my country’s foe!” 

_ While she clasps the saving rood 
Fiercer swells the murderers’ mood, 
Till, through rising smoke and flame 
Comes no sound but Jesu’s name— 
Jesu—Jesu—oft renewed, 

Oft by stifling pain subdued. 

Soon that cry is heard no more, 
And the people, mute before, 
Groan to Heaven, for all is o’er. 


Word untrue! That All can ne’er 
Have its close and destiny here. 

All that ean be o’er on earth 

Is the shifting cloudland’s birth ; 
Dream and shadow, mist and error, 
Joy unblest, and nightmare terror— 
Passions blent in ghostly play, 
Twinklings of life’s gusty day— 
Glittering sights that vaguely roll, 
Catch the eye, but mock the soul— 
Griefs and hopes ill understood, 
Tyrants of man’s weaker mood, 
Folly’s loved, portentous brood— 
These, and all the aims they cherish, 
In their native tomb may perish. 
Phantoms shapeless, huge, and wild, 
That beset the graybeard child— 
Loud usurpers, fierce and mean, 
Ruling an unstable scene ; 


Poetry by our New Contributor. 
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Blinding hate, corroding hist, 
Lies that cheat our wiser trust, 
These may cleave to formless dust ; 
But the earth, oppress’d so long 
By the heavy steps of Wrong, 
Sends an awful voice on high 
With a keen accusing ery, 
And appeals to him whose lore 
Tells the All can ne’er be o’er. 


Faithful maiden, gentle heart ! 

Thus our throughts of grief depart ; 
Vanishes the place of death ; 

Sounds no more thy painful breath ; 
O’er the unbloody stream of Meuse 
Melt the silent evening dews, 

And along the banks of Loire 

Rides no more the arm’d destroyer $ 
But thy native waters flow 

Through a land unnamed below, 
And thy woods their verdure wave 
In the vale beyond the grave, 
Where the deep-dyed western sky 
Looks on all with tranquil eye, 

And on distant dateless hills 

Each high peak with radiance fills. 
There amid the oak-tree shadow, 
Ando’erallthe beech-crown’d meadow, 
Those for whom the earth must mourn 
In their peaceful joy sojourn. 

Join’d with Fame’s selected few, 
Those whom Rumour never knew, 
But no less to Conscience true : 
Each gray prophet soul sublime, 
Pyramids of elder Time ; 

Bards with hidden fire possess’d, 
Flashing from a wo-worn breast ; 
Builders of man’s better lot, 

Whom their hour acknowledged net, 
Now with strength appeas’d and pure, 
Feel the Law of Right is sure. 
These and such as these the train, 
Sanctified by former pain, 

’Mid those softest yellow rays 
Sphered afar from mortal praise ; 
Peasant, matron, monarch, child, 
Saint undaunted, hero mild, 

Sage whom pride has ne’er beguiled, 
And with them the Champion-maid 
Dwells in that serenest glade ; 
Danger, toil, and grief no more 





’ Fret her life’s unearthly shore ; 


Gentle sounds that will not cease, 
Breathe but peace, and ever peace ; 
While above the immortal trees, — 
Michael and his host she sees 

Clad in diamond panoplies ; 

And more near, in greyer light, 
Honour’d Catherine, Margaret bright, 
Agnes, whom her loosen’d hair 
Robes like woven amber air— 
Sister of her childhood come 

To her last eternal home. 
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Ad Amicum Cantabrigiensem. 
AD AMICUM CANTABRIGIENSEM. 


EPISTOLA. 

Quip, Fanni, siccis tandem tibi Granta diebus 
Visa tua est? Quid agis? Quo jam vestigia flectis 
Puras per plateas, per desolata domorum | 
Vecordine* vacas (O ferrea corda!) Mathesi, 
Euclides + et adhue yestris dominatur Athenis ? 


‘«* Plusque minusque” aures rumpunt? Frustrantur ocellos 


Sipara riye’, Agyptiacas imitata figuras, 
Vel quibus indocto cum conjuge rustica Phoebe, 
Nupta modo, Annales deformat Pontificales, 
Et nomen vocat ?— 
Hoc poscit te silva Academi 
Scilicet, ut recto possis dignoscere curvum— 
Ut numeros (velut addictus jurare Tetractyn) 
Callens excutias examine Pythagoreo— 
Annorum Solisque vices, errantiaque astra— 
Unde Cometarum veniat chorus, et redeat qué— 
Artis mechanicz libramina—numen aquarum— 
Quaré poma petant terram—quantum decimales 
Fracture valeant—quorsum Logarithmica Napier 
Repperit—an circi possit quadrarier orbis— 
He tibi sunt artes! Et cetera de genere eodem 
Plura—etiam pejora! Tuum lesura cerebrum 
Farrago ! 
Fortunatos, sua si bona norint, 
Alma parens Rhedycina sinu quod educat, atque 
Isis, arundineum Musis bacchata fluentum ! 
Spreta mathematicis forsan loca! Sed meditatur 
Multus in his carmen juvenis, labentibus annis 
Gloria venturo generi, atque argenteus anser 
Thamesis argutos interstrepiturus olores ! 
Adsis, O Fanni, yesana Canicula messes 
Dum coquit, et Musas paulisper linque severas ! 
Sedulus O nimium, somnos atque otla mecum 
Interdum carpas, et munera lacta Vacune ; 
Inde, fatigati ludo, vicina petamus 
Oppida, dum laté ple civilia fervent 
Bella—Petitores lenes hinc inde susurros 
Auribus instillant hominum, risuque, jocisque 
Porrecté et vulgi captant suffragia dextra 
Illi (gens simplex, et apertz nescia fraudis, 
A tergo interea quos multa ciconia pinsit !) 
Blanditiis inbiant, et seque suosque beatos 
Credentes, spe venturi pascuntur inani! 
Committunt linguas!—Hine Totus Porcius urget 
«* Anglorum officium, violataque jura popelli, 
Crudeles et Patricios—Suffragia plebis 
Libera, et arcana, atque equali jure domorum 
Partita—annonam et vilem, censumque minutum— 
Atque novas tabulas, atque annua Parliamenta— 
Et demptis virgis fasces, demptaque securi!”’ 
Hine, certus servare locum, nimiosque perosus 
Progressus rerum, Statius sufflamine multo, 
Ecce, rotam stringit, gaudensque insistere priscis 
Usque yiis, nonvult leges mutarier Anglas, 
Tpse sed eversam cunctando restituet rem— 
© Quid? Poterunt ficti speciosa pelle Catones 
Fucum Anglis facere, et vestram celerare rujnam ? 
Quid? Regno insultare, suaque libidine summam 
Rerum sic regere, et dociles ad fraena Ministros, 
Egregié} caudatus homo ?” Proh tempora, et Angli 








* “+ Mad. Mathesis.” Pope. 
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*¢ Degeneres! O lingua minax et larga Conelli 
Copia verborum! O nullo temerata rubore 
Aerea frons ! 
«¢ Viden’?” hic in duro carcere lugent 
« Cives! Quid meriti? Quo pendunt crimine poenas ? 
Scilicet erumnis et paupertate laborant ! 
Parte alia Hispanas acies et mutua tela, 
Et cauponantes bellum, non belligerantes 
(Justa Valentinus qua moverat arma) Britannos 
Aspicite ! Heroa et non falso nomine dictum 
Evanum, amissis nuper qui evanuit armis ! 
Hine oculus tenerum Meliburni fascinat Agnum, 
Non vetule, credo, sed quali lumine Siren 
Ducit cunctantes in saxa latentia nautas ! 
Illine”— 
Sed fremit haud patiens opprobria vulgus 
Nec lingua Statius, neque adhuc poterit commotee 
Majestate mantis fecisse silentia turbee— 
Precipitesque ruunt, pontes et ovilia frangunt, 
Et saxa, et contos vibrantes dimidiatos, 
“ Porcius” hine, “ et jura!”’ boant, “ pro legibus,” illine, 
“* Et Statio!”” His acuunt civiles vocibus iras, 
His gaudent jura atque ipsas evertere leges ! 
At nova si videas miracla libentius artis 
Ore alio si indicta juvent—en, lucet, eamus 
Linea qua campos ferrato tramite jungit 
Semotos, * curruque viam fugiente vaporat ! 
Attonitae mirantur oves ; et bucera (monstrum !) 
Saecla vident proprio preterlabentia motu 
Carpenta, et picea caligine-conglomeratas 
Plaustrorum series—Equus ast incredulus adstat 
(Inscius, heu, fati, pereuntis et utilitatis 
Ipse sue!) rapidos et cursu provocat axes, 
Nequicquam—pergit, pergetque volubilis ordo ! 
Rides! at vidi: sensi! Per millia centum 
Non sueto tenuive volutus in axe volabam, 
(Experto mihi crede) volabam quatuor horis : 
Jamque recensebam lapides, + (qui preterierunt, 
Auriga velut in mediis currente sepulchris, 
Hine atque hinc monumenta moveri crebra videntur) : 
Et jam momentis numerabam tempora: jamque 
Subductis cursum rationibus emetiebar. 
Novisti partes, quas continet hora, minutas ? 
Dene transierant: et millia longa viai 
Septem perpetuo, complérat machina motu! 
Nusquam alias, credo, preeceps ruit impete tanto 
Turba virim : nusquam tantos dat epistola saltus, 
Seu priscis Persarum é angariata, 
Seu pila (quod tandem.aetati vidisse priori | 








Contigit) inclusam lusoria traxerit una, 
Et gryllatorum} manibus jactata volaret! 

Tantum vis rari potuit suadere vaporis ! 
Tantumque ignis et unda valent! Utrumque elementum, § 
Post tempestatum rabiem, post fulmina et imbres, 
Utriusque requirit opem, et conjurat amiceé! 

At fugit interea non exorabile tempus, ° 
Posthabitoque vocant tandem nos seria ludo— 
Vive! Vale,! memor o nostri, memor et studiorum ! 





* Hor. Epist. i. 16, 7. 
Tt “‘ What churchyard are we going through?” ‘I guess, them be the milestones 
is passing us so slick !”— Yankee Story. 





t Angl. Cricketers: this was done for a wager by old Q. 
~ § uvdpoony yao, svrss ixbioros 14 wely mig xui brracoa,— Esch, Agam. 
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A LETTER FROM PARIS. 


My friend, have you heard of the last new inventions, 
That France has found out to astonish mankind, 
Which put to the blush all the paltry pretensions 
Of people that once were considered refined ? 


All base imitations of nature despising, 
And free from the chains of experience and truth, 
Unawed by the shams of our fathers’ devising, 
They whirl in the holiday freedom of youth. 


Men sometimes have thought that this planet of ours 
Is made of too dujl and demoralized stuff ; 

But now, so improved are the critical powers, 
The world that we live in is not bad enough. 


And therefore the business in hand is to fashion 
An earth of a worse Newgate-Calendar kind ; 

Impossible horrors must heighten each passion, 
And new patent madness embellish the mind. 


If Shakspeare could now be more modern and tender, 
And his beauties to our high standard increased, 

You would find at the end, in a scene of great splendour, 
That Juliet is Romeo's grandmother at least. 


If a father in liquor beats one of his daughters, 
We tell how when sober he murdered the three ; 
For black eyes and red noses we substitute slaughters, 
And mix prussic acid with very weak tea. 


So love in pure minds always leads to adultery, 
And incest and trigamy happen for fun, 
And so to all men whose emotions are sultry, 
Are machines by which night-mares of guilt may be spun. 


Of chimeras whose beauty proclaims them as real, 

Is a heart, which long trained in the styes of the devil, 
Has feelings so purely and grandly ideal, 

They would shrink in despair from the whisper of evil. 


Thus we find a poor girl, who is tainted with vices, 
To make any old-fashioned wig stand on an end, 
With three or four owners, at three or four prices, 
And who now and then thoughtlessly poisons a friend ; 


Then swift at the twist of a harlequin’s wand, 

For some reason the author is sworn not to tell, 
We see her so chastely confiding and fond, 

As if just arisen from Truth’s deepest well. 


The rouge and white-lead disappear from the cheeks, 

Where for ten or twelve years they have hung like a sign, 
And we stare at a blush that of modesty speaks, 

Which indeed it were otherwise hard to divine. 


The hero to match must be hideous and savage, 
A ruffian with flashes of seraph devotion, 

And the ground that they tread on by earthquake and ravage 
Is made to resemble an offal-stained ocean. 
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A Letter from Parie. 
The skies must be green, and the stars must be smoking ; 
Each fountain must rise in a water-spout flood ; 
And what to my taste would be very provoking, 
Every bottle of wine must be flavoured with blood. 


So away with old Nature’s out-voted perspective } 
Away with all keeping !—except as to dames— 

And deepen and pye-ball with scheme more reflective, 
All quiet clear hues ; and let earth be all flames. 


Which puts me in mind of my call on an artist, 
With the genius in fashion peculiarly blest ; 

Who at twelve years of age was a fixed Bonapartist, 
But at twenty considers democracy best. 


I found a lank lad with some holes in his breeches, 
And wearing a helmet alarmingly red, 

Who after the first introductory speeches, 
Took up a blue eye-glass to study my head. 


«?Tis the face,” he exclaim'd, “ I have sought for so long, 
To a point what I want for my picture of Hannibal ; 

Half Tartar, half Jew—but the shaving is wrong— 
Ye gods! that’s sublime—the expression’s quite cannibal.” 


And straightway he showed me a half-finish’d work, 
Where the African stood at the top of an Alp; 

He was obviously meant to be fierce as a Turk, 
But wanted a turban to cover his scalp. 


Beside him three Romans, whom he had just slain; 
Lay dead as the proofs of his new won dominion ; 

And a shepherd in rags, who had come to complain, 
Was eating the loaf of the kind Carthaginian. 


Close by a Professor-like Elephant stood, 

And tore some young Didos, whose garments were scant ; 
And for contrast a blackamoor gave him his food, 

Which he munch’d as if still at the Jardin des Plantes. 


The Commander himself was as naked as Cupid, 
For the purpose of showing a map of the muscles ; 

He had folded his arms in a way that look’d stupid ; 
But they seem’d very fit to assist him in tussles. 


Before him a barrel was fix’d on the rock, 
And neatly recall’d a most chemical story, 
For the vinegar ran in a stream from the cock, 


And pour'd like the tide of the conqueror's glory. 


I gazed in delight, till I saw the new Titian 
Begin on his canvass to make me immortal, 

When feeling that height was beyond my ambition, 
Great Hannibal slipp’d through a very small portal. 


(Nov: 


8. 8. 8. 
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THE NEW DEDALUS. 


I wap a vision of a man who made 
Bricks by the thousand, for his daily trade, 
And he was fat and sleek, and sold his bricks 
To all who did not build with stones or sticks, 
While near a ragged hungry urchin lay, 
Gathering the fragments of the brick-man’s clay. 
With this he shaped all forms that pleased his eyes, 
Of beasts on earth or those that wing the skies, 
Of beast, or flower, or man, or child, or woman, 
And gave a beauty e’en to what is common ; 
And when he wanted food, he would implore 
The man for relics of his ample store, 
Who gave him crumbs and parings, but no more. 
Of leavings of the clay he ne’er could want, 
But leavings of the food were very scant: 
With narrow needs more narrowly supplied, 
At last the starving model-maker died ! 
To save the burial-fee, and stop infection, 
The brick-man sold the body for dissection ; 
Then went and made a speech, and gave a shilling 
To civilize all tribes that are unwilling. 
Next day a patron, for his judgment known, 
Passed by where those clay-images were thrown. 
“ Why ? How ?’’—he said—“ What works of Art are these ?”’— 
“O trash! sir, trash !—my bricks 1’m sure would please.” 
“© They’re broken, but the genius still is fine.” 
“«* Ingenious—ay—No bricks, sir, equal mine.” — ’ 
“‘ How came they here? Who didthem? ‘Tell me, pray.” — 
“QO! the boy’s dead. Such bricks must always pay.” 
“ Bricks! those from Babylon are cheap enough.” 
“ No doubt, dirt-cheap ; but they’re not lasting stuff.”— . 
“ Not last! They’ve stood three thousand years, or nigh.” — 
‘“* Ay; so they tell you, sir, to make you buy.”— 
« T’ve seen them ; there’s no vestige of decay.” — 
“ Ah! sir, those foreigners haven’t the London elay.”— 
‘“* But for these terra-cotta’s, what's the price 7” — 
“¢ Per thousand, sir? I'll tell you in a trice.”— 
* Per thousand !— Pooh— What, thousands such as these ?”’*— 
‘* No, bricks I meant. Those things? O! what you please.” — 
** No artist living could exceed their grace.’’— 
“ Why, sir, he couldn’t have kept a pot-boy’s place.” — 
“ And so the sculptor’s dead, you say, or sick ?’— 
«* Dead—true, he always skulk’d the making brick.” — 
** He died, and young, too—didn’t you tell me so ?”— 
* We couldn’t be always feeding him you know.” — 
«‘ [ll give a guinea for each figure here.” — 
“ A guinea each! Why, bricks, sir, an’t so dear ;"— 
“‘ I'd offer more, but really [ can’t.” — 
“ O! take them, pray. Dear me! he died of want.”— 
“ T'll carry them myself. See, here’s the money.” — 
** Good morning to you, sir.— Well now that’s funny ; 
It almost looks as if I'd played a trick. 
So rich, too, and not buy a single brick ! 
I wish I’d known the lad could earn a penny, 
And I'd have been as kind to him as any. 
But honestly to me the cash is come, 
And Charity, no doubt, begins at home. 
"Twas willed by Providence his death should be, 
And by its will this money comes to me.” 8.8.8 
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MALIBRAN. 


BY B. SIMMONS. 


Crowns in the lighted street, 
And the chariots crush and roll, 


And the stifling throng as when num- 


bers meet, 
With one impulse of soul ! 
I plunged into that tide 
As it rush’d resistless, where 
The proud theatre’s portals wide 
Shook to the stunning air ; 


And borne by the living wave, 
Which thundering there heaved in, 

Then broke to calm as in ocean cave 
The surge resigns its din. 

I sank before the curtain’d stage 
On which ten thousand eyes 

Were fix'd—the soft, the sensual, sage, 
Alike in earnest guise. 


Slowly that curtain rose, 
A woman there stood lone, 
*Mid a pulseless hush, such as marks 
the close 
Of some warning trumpet’s tone : 
Parted her lips, and from that hour 
My life alone began ; 
And I shuddering bow’'d, for I felt 
God’s power 
Descending unto man! 


That victress toss’d her radiant arm, 
And with melodious shout, 
Wonder, and power, and joy’s wild 
charm, 
Triumphantly gush’d out ! 
She gazed—and they who caught that 
gaze, 
Flashing through liquid jet, 
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Their fascinated hearts’ amaze 
Shall never more forget! 


Down roll’d her cloudy hair, 
Like midnight loosed at noon, 
And, with drooping head, she bade 
Despair 
Walk murderous in the moon: 
Sweet Desolation from her lip, 
Fainting, in music spoke, 
Till with broken gasp and wringing 


grip 
Our startled souls awoke! 


Love, love is born again ! 
Clap thy glad hands, O earth! 
The exulting burst of that choral 
strain 
Has given the Rose-winged birth ! 
Enchantress Queen! no more! 
Trembling, we own thy art ; 
Go, shroud thy glory up before 
We lose all power to part. 


* . 2 * * 


* . Ld * 


A ery through the land at night— 
Through strong men’s hearts a shi- 
ver— 
As though ice had 
rushing might, 
Some world-rejoicing river ! 
Back to the depths of Heaven, 
Thou ray from Jehovah's brow, 
That but lit earth’s gloom, like the 
flashing levin, 
To deepen the darkness now! 


chain’d, in its 
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Wukn the Whigs accepted office in 
1830, the nation was amused and de- 
luded with the loudest professions of 
patriotism and purity. So much had 
been said about the national debt, so 
much had been uttered against Tory 
extravagance, so many sighs had been 
audibly emitted over the miseries of 
the nation, that the people were con- 
vinced we were either ruined for ever, 
or else in such a position as defied 
salvation from any but the hands of the 
Liberal party. Thecountry hadsolong 
been stunned with incessant clamour 
about the pension-list and the dock- 
yards, that many began to believe that 
in truth thei: was “ something rotten 
in the state of Denmark.” When, 
therefore, Lord Grey condescended to 
return to official station, and to accept 
that power which, in 1806, he and his 
Whig friends had possessed without 
displaying any peculiar economy, the 
joy was marvellous and great; for it 
became fashionable to consider the re- 
turn of Whig Government as the sure 
commencement of a political millen- 
nium and as the death-blow to patron- 
age, corruption, and intrigue. We 
were told that Parliament should be re- 
formed, and being reformed would be 
regenerated ; we were informed that 
all those arts should vanish, which the 
Whigs themselves, under Walpole, 
had silently brought to perfection. 
Whippers-in were no more to be need- 
ed; secret service-money was to be 
omitted in the estimates; nepotism 
was to disappear ; merit was to be the 
only title to promotion ; and the peo- 
ple, “ the only source of all legitimate 

‘power,” were to be the sole support 
of every future Cabinet. In one word, 
we were to have a * No patronage” 
Government. The promise was given 
by the whole host of Liberal candi- 
dates at their elections, it was vocife- 
rated by the press, hinted in Parlia- 
ment, and generally believed in the 
country. More than one Minister 
declined his salary, several declared 
they should shudder at the offer of 
a retiring pension, and many patri- 
otically commenced their work of re- 
trenchment by reducing their own 
salaries of L.5000 per annum to the 
very small sum of L.4,500. Great 
was the national delight. Nothing 
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was heard but blessings on the purity 
of the Whigs, and curses, loud rather 
than deep, on the terrible corruption 
of the Tories. Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Glenelg, who, with feline tena- 
city of existence, had saved their poli- 
tical lives in all sorts of dangers, diffi- 
culties, and changes; who had been 
partakers of any Tory criminality that 
had existed during more than twen- 
ty years, were lauded as the “ vir- 
tuousest, discreetest, wisest, best ;” 
Lord Melbourne, who had been a Tory 
Secretary for Ireland; Lord Ripon, 
who had been a Tory Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; Lord Lansdowne, who 
had, in 1806, doubled the income-tax, 
and had served with Canning ; Lord 
Plunkett, who, after opposing the 
Union, turned Tory, and clung firmly 
at all times to the prosperous party ; 
Lord Anglesea and the Duke of Rich- 
mond, who had, during the greater 
part of their lives, been ultra-Tories, 
having now miraculously been meta- 
morphosed into Whigs, were declared 
to be models of morality ; while they 
were complimented with the assertion, 
that in former days the proceedings 
they shared were base, profligate, and 
peculating. The Grey Cabinet, in- 
cluding all these persons, together 
with several who were totally untried, 
was reverenced as a palladium, and 
eulogized as a society of the most vir- 
tuous men in the nation. There were, 
indeed, at the very outset of its career, 
a few signs of worldly-mindedness ; 
there were one or two causes of suspi- 
cion, but these, of course, were unheed- 
ed. Lord Brougham, after valorously 
asserting in the House of Commons 
that no change of Government could 
make any difference to him, and that, 
on a given day, he would produ 
his own Reform Bill, was silencéd 
before the next evening with a Pger- 
age and the seals of the ChanceJor ; 
but this was passed by in the enthusi- 
asm of the moment as an affair which 
doubtless admitted, though it never 
produced, a satisfactory explanation. 
Lord Althorp, after having advocated 
the immediate repeal of the house and 
window taxes, suddenly discovered that 
such a measure was altogether out of 
the question ; Lord John Russell found 
it necessary to recant all the deliberate 
28 
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sentiments of his book on the Consti- 
tution; and Mr Ellice came into office 
tainted with the stigma of stock-job- 
bing and Greek loan notoriety ; but 
these things also were overlooked, and 
still the Grey Cabinet was declared to 
be disinterested, uncontaminated, and 
honest. 

Retrenchment, Peace, and Reform, 
were ostentatiously promised ; and the 
people almost universally agreed to 
forget that the Duke of Wellington 
had diminished the public expenditure 
in the most rigid manner; that he had 
preserved peace inviolate without com- 
promising the honour of England; 
and thatif he had opposed what modern 
Liberalism denominated reform, he did 
so in conjunction with nearly every 
man in the new Ministry. The report 
was spread, and sedulously circulated 
among all classes, that the pure, hal- 
eyon, and almost Utopian days, so long 
prophesied by the fanatical in the 
time of Cromwell, were about to ap- 
pear ; for human nature was to lose 
its selfishness, power was to be used 
for patriotic purposes alone, and no 
grievance was to be permitted to exist in 
the whole system of Government. In 
vain the Conservatives declared to the 
country, that if there had been for- 
merly abuses, there was now no secu- 
rity for their discontinuance or discou- 
ragement, for that in every large party 
and in every Government there must 
be some selfish peculators who contrive 
secretly to plunder. In vain it was 
declared that Sir Robert Peel and the 
Duke of Wellington, in their pen- 
sions, in their administration of pa- 
tronage, in their estimates, had dis- 
played a careful spirit, and a correct 
economy, which the Whigs could 
only imitate, and could not im- 
prove. The assurances offered that 
experience would prove the Whigs to 
be no more disinterested than the 
distinguished men they displaced, were 
received with contempt ; the assertion 
that history proved the Whig party to 
be a haughty, grasping oligarchy, 
was scorned as an idle fallacy; and 
the reference to former Whig deeds— 
the India bill, the Grenville job, the 
dishonest coalition with the Ministers 
who sacrificed America,—was noticed 
only by a faint affectation of incredu- 
lity. ‘ No Patronage” reverberated 
through the land; and with that motto 
on their banners, and that ridiculous 
pretence in their policy, they sought 


and secured the confidence of the 
people. 

It would be absurd in the extreme 
to look to subsequent events for any 
justification of this lofty promise ; but 
it was not unreasonable to expect that 
the Whigs, after having boasted so 
very loudly, would not prove them- 
selves more rapacious and peculating 
than any of their predecessors. It 
surely was a very fair and moderate 
anticipation that the party so liberal in 
profession would not be peculiarly dis- 
honest in practice; and that those 
who delighted in the appellation of 
pure, par excellence, would not prove 
incessant patrons of corruption. But 
we are constrained to say that even 
this just hope has been bitterly disap- 
pointed. We have now been afilicted 
with “ Liberal’ rule for about seven 
years, and in that time some of the 
grossest jobs have been perpetrated 
that ever power was permitted to 
sanction. At a Conservative meeting 
in Norfolk, an old influential Whig, 
Lord Charles Townshend, publicly 
declared “ that he had been in Parlia.- 
ment twenty years as a Whig, oppos- 
ing the Tories, but he could solemnly 
declare that he never had occasion to 
vote against jobs so flagitious and so 
numerous as the present Ministers had 
smuggled through the House of Com- 
mons.” There have been, it is true, 
only few cases in which the “ Liberal 
and enlightened Reformers’’ have not 
been successful in their endeavours 
to complete their nefarious schemes. 
One is still in the recollection of 
all: a certain City agitator, named 
Key, was made a baronet for turn- 
ing Whig while Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don ; he subsequently managed to get 
into Parliament through the favour 
of the ten-pound voters ; and when in 
he contrived to procure some kind of 
contract for supplying Government 
with stationery ; but this would not 
satisfy the voracious maw of the dis- 
interested Liberal, so he swore that a 
son of his, being seventeen, wastwenty- 
one, and having done so, procured the 
place of inspector of paper. ‘Thus the 
father supplied, and the son examined, 
the necessary quantity of stationery, 
and nothing, therefore, was more flat- 
tering than the report of every sheet. 
Unfortunately the register of the young 
gentleman’s birth by accident was dis- 
covered; the bubble burst, and the 
pure Whigs who had snugly secured 
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the vote of one restive member of the 
reformed House of Commons, pro- 
tested vehemently that they were per- 
feetly innocent throughout the whole 
transaction. This, it must be owned, 
is almost a singular instance of so gla- 
ring and bold prostitution of patron- 
age being discovered, when jesuitical 
craft and ready falsehood were enga- 
ged in the task of its concealment ; 
yet it must not be thought it is a soli- 
tary case of profligacy which can be 
clearly demonstrated. It will not be 
at all difficult to prove that the Whigs 
have adopted a wholesale system of 
peculation and corruption ; and if 
direct testimony of the fact, or extort- 
ed admissions be ever wanting, to 
sustain the charge, the strongest pre- 
sumptive evidence will be easily ob- 
tained. We undertake to substantiate 
the accusation, that the Whigs, who 
have brawled so much about Tory ex- 
travagance, have been guilty of con- 
triving and carrying on a vast system 
of corruption in every branch of public 
service from which they have not been 
excluded (as from the army) by cir- 
cumstances they could not control. 
We can with ease show a case against 
the Whigs such as they never were 
able to produce against their oppo- 
nents, and it remains then to be seen 
what excuses or palliations can be 
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offered for conduct so gross, and mean- 
ness so despicable. What cloak, what 
pretence can the Whigs steal to con- 
ceal their baseness, if it be shown that 
they have tampered with patronage, 
discouraged merit, adopted a wide sys- 
tem of nepotism, for mere narrow, 
factious purposes, or for private paltry 
views? What apology will avail them 
if their actions bespeak a petty and 
wretched love of pelf, a contemptible 
anxiety for the wages of place, and a 
disgusting negligence, even of decency, 
in their administration of the power it 
gives them? They may bluster about 
Reform, they may cant about Justice 
to Ireland, but the people will scorn 
their professions, because they can 
watch, and know their motives. 

But let us proceed to the proof. 
First, we will look to the expenses and 
nature of their commissions. Since 
they have been in, they have issued 
49, as Mr Baring acknowledged in the 
last Parliament; and, subsequent to the 
time of that admission, another (mak- 
ing 50 as the “tottle of the whole’’) 
has been sent forth, under pretence of 
enquiry into the condition of the hand- 
loom weavers. The return published 
by the Treasury, on the motion of a 
Conservative member, gives the fol- 
lowing comparativestatement of Whig 
and Tory economy. 


Commissions OF ENQUIRY. 
An Account of the Expense of Commissions of Enquiry in each Year, from 1807 to 
1836, both inclusive :— 


Year. Amount. 
1807 ‘ . . L.38,023 
1808 : . : . 31,027 
1809 ° . i 30,269 
1810 . : . 43,048 
ee 2. % 31,725 
1812 e . . , 58,667 
1813 . . ° . 20,990 
1814 . : : ‘ 26,320 
1815 ‘ . ‘ 44,397 
1816 . . 23,225 
mig =. 28,337 
1818 31,563 
sid 53,380 
1820 ° ; ; , 44,527 
1821 . : ° ° 56,452 

This is a Whig statement, and is 


therefore, very probably, framed in 
the most beneficial manner for the 
purposes of the Liberals. But taking 
it as correct in all its parts, we find 
the following conclusions result from 
its data:— 

The largest amounts charged in the 





Year. Amount. 
1822 . ‘ e ° L.64,994 
1823 A . ° . 65,793 
1824 ‘ ° ‘ ° 82,544 
1825 ° e ‘ ‘ 89,758 
1826 * ‘ . ‘ 91,840 
1827 ° e ° ° 75,837 
1828, * ° . 63,401 
1829 ° . F e 56,299 
1830 . a ° ° 65,275 
1831 ‘ ‘ A 52,600 
1832 : : 65,722 
1833 < . ° ° 57,297 
1834 . ° ° : 765,279 
1835, . ° a 92,615 
1836 3 - ° 127,937 


whole account, are those for the two 
years of Lord Melbourne’s Govern- 
ment. 

In the first of these years the sums 
expended was L.92,613 ; in the second, 
L. 127,937 ;—-making an aggregate for 
commissions in two years only, of 
L. 220,550, On the other hand, the 





estimates framed in the two years of 
the Wellington Administration are 
L.52,299, and L.65,275, making an 
aggregate, not of L.220,550, but of 
L.121,574! 

Thus, under the Whig-Radicals the 
average per annum is now L.110,275, 
while the average sum, per annum, 
under the Duke of Wellington, was 
only L.60,787 ! 

The average sum expended by the 
Whigs during their six years of official 
power since 1831, has been L.78,574 ; 
the average of the six years from 1807 
(when the return commences) to 1812, 
was no more than £38,793—less than 
half as much as the disinterested, 
patriotic Whig Expenditure! 

In the former siz years the “ No 
Patronage ’’ Governments have spent 
L.471,448 of the public money ; the 
much-abused Tories in the twelve years 
from 1807, spent only L.407,591 !!! 

Into whose pockets, then, do all these 
enormous sums find their way? Not 
into those of a vast number of hard- 
working men, but into the well-stored 
purses of a few. There is a certain 
circulating medium of commissioners, 
and these are tossed about from Ire- 
land to England, and from England 
to Scotland, and from Scotland to 
Wales; now sailing to Malta to en- 
quire there, now travelling to Canada 
to scrutinize in that country. One 
month they are found publishing some 
heavy folio volume, and transmitting 
it, through a well-fed Secretary, to all 
parts of Europe, as a present from the 
record commission; the next,they may 
be seen counting the Protestants of 
Ireland ; and the third, bullying a cor- 
poration. All the information which 
formerly was amply collected by com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, 
which Mr Pitt and his Cabinet ob- 
tained privately, by selecting those 
persons who could furnish most in- 
struction from experience, is now 
slowly divulged by commissions of 
enquiry. There are ecclesiastical 
commissions, with foes of the Estab- 
lishment among their members ; legal 
commissions, with several men in them 
completely divested of all necessary 
knowledge ; and in these, and all other 
commissions, the fortunate secretaries 
find themselves allied with briefless 
Whigs, who have no definite time fixed 
for their labours, who may in fact 


extend them to years, or finish them 


in wecks, as may suit their private 
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Whenever any ques- 
tion arises which the Government 
finds itself indisposed to settle, an 
ex parte commission is issued, which 
is, of course, expected to make, for 
the benefit of its patrons, an ex parte 


convenience. 


report. Wescarcely, then, can won- 
der that suspicion is cast on these 
jobs. The very names of the chief 
participators in the spoil are signifi- 
cant of selfishness and poverty. Yet 
the Whigs would fain persuade the 
people that there is nothing but a 
legitimate desire for information, in 
all the system of crusading and inqui- 
sitorial commissions. We must truly 
be dull and deluded if we can regard 
this foolish assertion without a smile. 
Fifty commissions, nearly half-a-mil- 
lion of money, all necessary and use- 
ful! The Whigs must have been 
ignorant indeed if they required ex- 
pensive commissions to acquire for 
them knowledge on fifty subjects ! 
How ridiculous is the notion, that poor 
creatures who are placed by Whig 
favour on commissions, and who have 
no other means of existence, will 
really have no other object in view than 
the speedy, effectual fulfilment of some 
easy task! Who can avoid pitying 
the barristers who stoop so low, as to 
feed on the public, year by year, 
through the instrumentality of a com- 
mission, and under the shallow sophis- 
tical pretence that it is needful for 
the interests of the State that they 
should draw five guineas a-day and an 
annual sum for travelling expenses! 
It never was saidy in the time of the 
former Governments, that Mr Can- 
ning, Mr Pitt, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, or Sir Robert Peel were ignorant 
of the bearing of ‘political questions, 
or were inimical to enquiry when it 
was needed, but the Whigs have made 
the bright discovery, that by commis- 
sions they can employ the idle hangers- 
on of their party, and therefore 
periodically the hosts of the briefless 
are sent forth to scour the country, 
and to prove Whig purity. Hence 
the charge made by Lord Melbourne’s 
Government of £127,000 for commis- 
sions in 1836 ; hence, too, the Liberal- 
ism of so many gentlemen of the long 
robe. 

But, let us turn from commissions 
to the House of Commons itself, which 
encourages and sanctions them; let 
us see if there be in that assembly 


much proof that the Whigs shrink like 
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prudes from wooing members b 


granting favours. Alas! we sh 

find but a small portion of honesty 
among the Reformers! Whenever a 
member accepts a place of importance 
he must resign his seat, and conse- 
quently the Liberals, in most cases, are 
compelled to receive advantages from 
the Whigs by deputy. Mr Hume 
and Mr J. B. Lenard found it incon- 
venient to abandon their parliamentary 
importance, and, therefore, the nephew 
of the one, and the brother of the 
other, were placed on the Charity 
commission ; while Mr Harvey of 
Southwark, being not quite so faith- 
ful a Ministerialist, was refused all 
connexion with the body. Mr Eve- 
lyn Dennison having well deserved of 
the Government, and not being in 
holy orders, was compelled to see his 
brother, instead of himself, created 
Bishop of Salisbury; Mr Lefevre 
having a particular objection to aban- 
don Hampshire, was content in the 
same manner to see his brother made 
one of the Poor-law commissioners. 
But, on the other hand, Mr Blamire, 
after having helped the Whigs to carry 
their Tithe bill, and assisted them in the 
most disinterested spirit, found himself, 
when the act came into operation, so 
much pressed, that he resigned his seat, 
and accepted the office created for him 
by the measure; and Mr Macaulay 
having, as Secretary to the Board 
of Control, framed the India bill of 
1833, and having provided in it for 
the appointment of another official in 
Bengal, with the trifling salary of ten 
thousand a-year, was condescending 
enough, so soon as the bill received 
the royal assent, to expatriate himself, 
for the purpose of enjoying the new 
situation. ‘The arts of the Whigs are 
various ; sometimes they reward mem- 
bers with a peerage, at others they 
transport them from affection ; some 
members are paid for resigning, some 
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are remunerated for remaining. Mr 
Kennedy was good enough to resign 
Tiverton to Lord Palmerston, and in 
about a year after, that act of friendly 
patriotism was reciprocated by the 
noble Lord’s appointing the Liberal 
gentleman to a valuable post in Ha- 
vanna, wherein, if report speak truth, 
there is very much dignity and no 
labour. It was found, when the Mel- 
bourne Ministry came in, that Lord 
John Russell was needed in Parlia- 
ment; so Colonel Fen, a gentleman 
who doubtless had often groaned at 
rotten boroughs and Tory corruption, 
resigned his seat to his Lordship, and 
in turn received an easy place in 
the Ordnance Office. On one oc- 
casion the Whigs were defeated at 
Devizes, and panted to retrieve their 
character; they therefore appointed 
Sir Philip Durham, a distinguished 
officer, one of the Conservative mem- 
bers, Port-Admiral at Portsmouth, 
and assured him he must resign, 
as no official person in any dock- 
yard could have time to attend to his 
duties in the House of Commons. 
Sir Philip complied with the request 
thus hinted, and Captain Dundas, a 
Whig, was elected in his room ; but 
behold! immediately afterwards, the 
said Liberal was made flag-captain to 
the same Sir Philip Durham, and was 
nevertheless permitted to keep his 
seat; and so, in the same manner, 
Captain Berkeley, the Whig member 
for Gloucester, being desirous of taking 
a cruise, was appointed to the Her- 
cules, 74; and permitted to sail about, 
while he remained representative of an 
important city. Very often officers and 
lawyers, and even clergymen, are re- 
warded for their efforts, even when not 
successful at elections, and still more 
are they encouraged if their cause 
have triumphed.* Captain Towns- 
hend, who opposed Sir Robert Peel at 
Tamworth without a chance or hope 





* The history of the late election would afford a curious developement of the 


Whig attachment to the independent exercise of the franchise. 


Not only was the 











Secret Service Money raised to the unusual sum of L.35,000; but patronage was 
scattered or withheld, as seemed most advisable for the interest of the Government 
candidates. In Westminster the warrants ofthe Court Tradesmen were suspended, 
and the Comptroller of the Household was appointed chairman of the Radical com- 
mittee. In Plymouth, Mr Soltan, the organ of Government, declared that the Minis- 
try would employ none of its opponents; and in this way the whole of the boroughs 
wherein there is Ministerial patronage,—Portsmouth, Devonport, Hythe, Dover, 
Sandwich, Chatham, Windsor and Harwich—were carried. Truly, we live in days of 
great purity and public virtue! - 
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particular cases, more as specimens 
than as a list of all that can be pro- 


of victory, and who afterwards libelled 
and then apologized to his opponent, 
was instantly, in return for such meri- 
torious conduct, appointed to a twenty- 
eight gun frigate. Lord Clarence 
Paget, having ineffectually contested 
Southampton on Liberal principles, 
was suitably encouraged by a similar 
appointment. Mr Fitzsimon, the 
son-in-law of Mr Daniel O’Connell, 
rather than interfere with Lord Bra- 
bazon’s election for the county of Dub- 
lin, retired, and shortly afterwards, 
doubtless much to the surprise of himself 
and his friends, was created clerk of 
the Hanaper office ; a place of some 
trust, and more profit. Admiral Sir 
J. E. Ommaney, apparently not 
heedless of these signs of the times, 
contested South Hampshire, and 
when defeated was consoled by being 
made Admiral of the Fleet on the 
Lisbon station. Admiral Elliot, one 
of the junior admirals on the list, 
who has been no more than a year 
in possession of his rank, was useful 
in securing the return for Roxburgh- 
shire; and his brother, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, in considera- 
tion of such great national services, 
sent him off as Admiral on the African 
coast. The exertions of the Duke of 
Roxburgh being expected in his native 
county, the Whigs felt that, as hisGrace 
had no vote in the House of Lords as a 
Scotch Peer, they could not do less 
than create him an English earl. Dr 
Stanley, an accomplished man, assu- 
redly, with some influence from pro- 
perty in Anglesea, made sundry elec- 
tioneering speeches from the hustingss 
during the contest there in April last, 
and verily he had his reward, for he 
was, within two months after that 
event, appointed Bishop of Norwich. 
Why do we mention these things? 
not because they are the worst cases 
we know, not because they are the 
only ones we can trace, but because 
they are evidences of a wide-spread 
system of parliamentary corruption. 
Doubtless there are numberless little 
boons craved, and jobs effected, which 
operate secretly on votes without 
being known, which bring candidates 
in the field where they were unex- 
pected, and give them support they 
did not hope for. The most of these 
naturally remain concealed, but suffi- 
cient numbers are revealed to prove 
the worthlessness and the absurdity 
of Whig professions. We point out 








duced. We will advance, therefore, 
a step farther, and assert that it is 
capable of proof, that the Whig mea- 
sures—one and all, from their first 
admission into office, have been asso- 
ciated with schemes for the augmen- 
tation of Patronage, and accompanied 
with the establishment of numerous 
places which have acted as baits to 
the Legislature, inducing members to 
vote for a bill, in the knowledge that 
their friends and the Ministers would, 
through its means, have many oppor- 
tunities of favouring and assisting 
their supporters. We say the Whig 
measures generally, because we know 
of no exception, and believe that the 
assertion is capable of being sustained 
by proof. 

The measures of Lord Grey’s Go- 
vernment appear to be peculiarly open 
to the charge. The Slave Emanci- 
pation act gave twenty millions as 
compensation, which was doled out 
(after a complete job having been 
made of the enquiry into the average 
value of slaves in the different islands, 
&e.); situations were made, clerks 
were appointed, and a snug harvest 
of patronage was reaped. Moreover, 
the apprenticeship system, which re- 
placed the old slavery practice, was 
attended with the novel appointment 
of some hundreds of stipendiary ma- 
gistrates, at £400 per annum each. 
Thus the Whig Ministers and their 
friends had no reason to repent having 
passed the measure for emancipating 
the slaves. 

The Reform bill itself, besides 
giving occasion to the Boundary com- 
mission, created also the registration 
system, by which a very large body 
of barristers receive yearly a quict 
opportunity of gaining a considerable 
sum. 

The Irish Church Reform bill was 
the cause of a commission, and as it 
effected many practical alterations, it 
rendered necessary the appointment of 
several new officials. 

The India bill, for altering the East 
India Company’s charter, gave, as we 
have remarked, L.10,0U0 aeyear to 
Mr Macaulay, and added greatly to the 
patronage of the Board of Control. 

The new Poor-law bill was the fer- 
tile source of extensive patronage. It 
has occasioned the appointment of 
commissioners, secretaries, assistant 
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commissioners, clerks, &c., and if it 
has entailed obloquy on its anthors, 
they have no reason to say that it has 
not also produced its benefits. 

The Factory bill of Lord Althorp 
gave birth to sundry situations, some 
important, some minor ones, and left 
the Whigs no cause to complain of 
their policy in conceding the measure. 

The establishment of the National 
System of Education in Ireland was 
accompanied with the no less suspi- 
cious increase of patronage. A board, 
including Papists and Protestants 
alike, was formed, and very many 
other offices were necessarily called 
into being by it. 

The far-famed failure, the Bank. 
ruptcy bill of Lord Brougham, created 
a new Court, and several dozen situa- 
tions for persons styled official assig- 
nees. 

The English Tithe bill caused fresh 
commissioners to exist, and a new 
office to be created; it produced 
registrars, secretaries, and clerks ad 
infinitum. 

The Marriage and Registration bills 
gave the Whigs an opportunity. of 
rewarding all their petty peculating 
parish agitators, by appointing them 
superintendents, and dignifying them 
with salaries and power. 

The English Hinicival bill ex- 
tended the registration system, by 
applying it to the municipal franchise, 
and gave the Crown, after having 
occasioned an expensive commission, 
considerable patronage of recorders, 
&e. 

The Local Courts bill, as proposed 
by the Liberals, would have covered 
the country with swarms of pert 
officials, and thrown into the hands 
of Government a vast quantity of 
additional power. 

The Imprisonment for Debt bill, as 
first concocted by Sir John Campbell, 
was intended to create innumerable 
places, many of which were of a very 
valuable description. 

The Irish Constabulary bill, before 
it was amended by the House of 
Lords, was acknowledged by Mr 
Hume to be one of the most extra- 
vagant measures ever framed; the 
places it proposed to establish were 
numerous, the salaries heavy, and the 
whole scale of duty light. 

The measures that failed last ses- 

‘ sion, the Church. rate bill and the Irish 
Tithe bill, had the same tendency. 
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The Whigs continue grasping at pa- 
tronage, and perverting it when ob- 
tained. They now threaten the 
country with an Equity Court bill 
creating a few more places, and, 
among others, reviving the Lord 
Keepership of the Great Seal; and 
not content with this, they are pre- 
paring a bill for the alteration of the 
patronage of the army, so as to ren- 
der it completely their own. 

Where, then, shall we find the evi- 
dence of our enjoying a ** No Patron- 
age’ Government? It is not too bold 
to assert that no previous Cabinet ever 
proposed so many schemes for the 
augmentation of the power of the 
Ministers as the Whigs since 1830. 
Even the Whigs of the Duke of New- 
castle’s time, who, as Bubb Dodding- 
ton in his Diary declares, did any thing 
for “ quarter-day,” were not so un- 
wearied in their ingenious designs to 
preserve their ill-gotten authority. 
Never were there more places than 
at the present time. Certain salaries, 
before the Duke of Wellington began 
the work of summary retrenchment, 


were perhaps higher than they are | 


now, but there never were so many 

recipients of petty wages—there never 

were so many needless expenses, and 

such numerous dependents on the 

members of Parliament. Our Liberals 

have no objection to retrench where 

they themselves escape the curtail- 

ments ;.they do not object to lower the 

relief awarded to the poor, to regulate 

the workhouse diet, and to scrutinize 

the fees of every cringing official ; but 

they know and feel that the only way 

to preserve their party’s power is to 

accumulate patronage, and to use it 

unscrupulously for their secret ends. 

They tell the country that they are 

Reformers, yet they never carry any 

reforming measure, unless there be a 
hope of improving thereby the position 
of their faction. They came into office 
declaring their determination to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe ; yet during 
the period of their rule they have in- 
terfered in every foreign and domestic 
quarrel, they have profligately ex- 
pended the public money in rendering 
their neutrality a mockery, and have 
employed our fleets and our marines, 
from a mean-spirited desire to exert 
authority whenever they possess it, in 
vexatious and sometimes dishonour- 
able service. 

We acknowledge, however, that we 
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could pass over these evidences of cor- 
ruption, if they were not accompanied 
by many signs of most dangerous hos- 
tility to the Church Establishment. 
We admit to the Dissenters, that if 
the ministers of the Church do not 
perform their duty they constitute the 
worst foes of it. We are sensible 
that if the hierarchy, if those who 
have the greatest influence, have 
no interest in upholding the Church 
from affection to its principles, 
their proceedings necessarily must 
stigmatize and injure the institution. 

During the six years the Whigs 
have possessed power, the bishops 
who have died have included Arch- 
bishop Magee, the stanch, able, and 
single-minded champion of Protest- 
antism ; Dr Elrington, the Bishop of 
Ferns, the learned and indefatigable 
example of virtue to his diocese and 
his people; Dr Jebb; Dr Ryder; Dr 
Gray (of Bristol) ; Dr Burgess ; men 
of renowned and long-honoured piety, 
“ whose praise is in all the Churches ;” 
Dr Brinkley, the ornament of Irish 
science, and the disinterested and holy 
labourer in the vineyard of truth; and 
Dr Van Mildert, whose great liberality 
and expanded benevolence, whose so- 
lid worth and unsullied character have 
been long owned and admired even by 
the rancorous enemies of the Church 
he upheld and adorned. When we 
think of these men as the bishops who 
have, during six years, been taken 
from the United Church of England 
and Ireland, and when we reflect on 
the erudition, the virtues of many that 
remain—Howley, Summers, Trench, 
Bloomfield, Monk, Kaye, &c.—we 
cannot but be firmly convinced that 
nothing is more idle than to asperse 
the system of appointments in bygone 
times. Among the names we have 
mentioned, many, indeed the largest 
proportion, have risen from humble 
stations by unaided merit; and any 
one of them, we may assert, without 
hesitation, would honour any cause, 
and cast lustre even on a Church. It 
is sad, to consider that we now live 
under men who are guided by no mo- 
tives but party attachments and politi- 
cal interest. The Whigs openly pro- 
claim that none shall receive from 
them any patronage who will not 
sanction spoliation, and become fac- 
tious partisans. The evil is, there is 
now no dispensation of rewards 
_ among the meritorious clergy ; there 
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is every encouragement offered to the 
Church assuming a mere political 
aspect. We cannot expect Ministers 
to appoint their foes to situations in 
which influence can be exerted against 
them, but we do think that the hum- 
ble and blameless clergy who have 
pursued the even tenor of their way, 
without connexion with party, or dere- 
liction of duty, should not be made to 
feel that on them the door of prefer- 
ment is securely and for ever closed. 
It is said, and we have every reason to 
believe with correctness, that when 
the see of Hereford was vacant, her 
Majesty was desirous of filling it by 
appointing her preceptor, a most wor- 
thy, amiable, and upright man, the 
Dean of Chester, to the station, but 
that Lord Melbourne firmly, though 
respectfully, declined to recommend 
such a proceeding, alleging that the 
Ministry felt compelled to select none 
for preferment who would not heartily 
co-operate in the House of Lords. 
The Queen is reported to have urged 
that Dr Daveys was a man far remov- 
ed in sympathy from factious strife, 
and in temper from worldly conten- 
tion ; still the Premier remained firm, 
and thus, though a Minister may ap- 
point his tutor to a bishoprick, though 
Lord Melbourne or Lord Althorp 
may enjoy the privilege, it is denied 
to a Queen of England, because, for- 
sooth, the interests of a desperate and 
violent party compel them to discou- 
rage neutrality, to sanction the prosti- 
tution of patronage, and to tempt the 
clergy by valuable rewards from ad- 
herence to their conscientious opinions. 
The Dean of Chester, in his simplicity 
of mind and fervid spirit, is but a spe- 
cimen of hundreds more, men of unob- 
trusive piety, of gentle sensibilities, of 
retiring and humble dispositions, of 
steady faith and unswerving principle; 
such men never can become the slaves 
or the tools of a Ministry, though they 
might be ornaments of a diocese, and 
blessings to the nation. Yet now all 
such priests of our Church are taught 
to know that they possess no qualifica- 
tion, no recommendation for situations 
of trust and dignity, as none but par- 
tisans are henceforth to be promoted, 
and none but politicians can be bi- 
shops. We earnestly long for the 


days when a noble sense of a high 
responsibility will animate and guide 
the distributors of public patronage, 
and especially of the patronage con- 
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nected with the Church. In former 
days we had in every Ministry men 
like Mr Perceval, Lord Harrowby, 
Lord Bexley, and others, statesmen 
who deeply felt the difficulties of their 
lofty stations; and we cannot but hope 
that if a Conservative Government 
were to resume the administration of 
affairs, we should again be blest with 
rulers intent on honouring God. Now, 
alas! the Church patronage is possess- 
ed merely as an element of political 
strength, and is valued from no other 
cause. At the present day we need 
more than ever an honest, pious, and 
working hierarchy ; one that will be 
instant “in season and out of sea- 
son ;” liberal, zealous, and single- 
minded. We want not men who are 
insincere in their attachment to the 
Church Establishment, who are great- 
ly prejudiced against it, who are ne- 
cessarily regarded with suspicion, 
who are disciples of the new school 
that would banish the Bible from our 
schools, and rob the clergy to support 
such Atheistical education; we want 
not brawlers, popularity-hunters, vain- 
glorious scribblers, or empty casuists, 
for we live in times when nothing can 
avail the institutions we are defending 
but constant protection from secret as 
well as open foes. The foot of Popery 
is on the threshold of our temple, the 
profaning hand of Infidelity has been 
lifted against it, and it is needful that 
all who have enjoyed peace beneath 
its shadow should resist the encroach- 
ments thus threatened; ‘and yet the 
Government, thus bartering the inte- 
rests of the Church they are sworn to 
protect, for the temporary applause of 
its enemies, is to be considered, and 
has often professed to be, a pure and 
incorruptible Cabinet, ruling without 
regard to patronage, and by the force 
of public opinion ! 

We know, unfortunately, of no 
ground for hope that the Whig-Radi- 
cal Government will ever be able to 
do its duty to the Church, and to dis- 
tribute patronage justly ; for it is allied 
with those (and cannot live but in the 
sunshine of their favour) who are in- 
terested in the demolition, per fas aut 
nefas, of the National Establishment. 
The Ministry may boast of its horror 
of corruption, but its deeds condemn 
it; it may boast of its attachment to 
the Church, but its necessities contra~- 
dict the possibility of such an attach- 
ment being displayed. It is impossi- 
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ble, so long as the Whigs waver be- 
tween proving their friendship for the 
Church, and their gratitude to its foes, 
that the former can ever be shown, 
because self-interest dictates the latter 
and condemns the former. And this 
is, we apprehend, the secret of all the 
corruption, and all the prostitution of 
patronage, discernible in the present 
Government. They cannot afford to 
be honest. Their necessities are 
greater than those of any other Cabi- 
net, their tenure of office is more pre- 
carious, their temptations to evil are 
consequently much stronger, and their 
virtue is not sufficiently firm to resist 
the blandishments and secret motives 
which constantly assail them. 

Had Sir Robert Peel, when in a 
minority of about ten in the last Par- 
liament, so degraded himself as to 
scatter baits and bribes in the shape 
of patronage, among the needy and 
greedy of his opponents; had he so 
far stained his character as to pro- 
cure the retirement of some mem- 
bers, the absence of others, and the 
sudden conversion of more, he might 
have so far altered the temper of the 
immaculate reformed party, as to have 
diminished, if not have abolished, the 
strength of the Opposition. He scorn- 
ed to do so; he left office without 
enabling the most slanderous tongue 
to sneer at his proceedings, and with- 
out supplying to the most avaricious 
of censure the slightest grain of food. 
With all their affectation of convic- 
tion that the Tories were corrupt and 
prodigal, with all their pretended be- 
lief that the return of the Conserva- 
tives to power would be the signal for 
a general revival of any sinecures 
time had extinguished, the Whigs 
could not find one deed of profligacy, 
one act of extravagance, or one action 
of meanness to denounce and publish. 
Yet it will be said the necessities of 
Sir Robert Peel equalled the difficul- 
ties of Lord Melbourne! Not so. 
Sir Robert Peel's position was a high 
and lofty one—it was a position of 
much dignity ; and it was no part of 
his policy to keep place at any price 
and any sacrifice. Sir Robert Peel 
was making an experiment whether 
the nation was yet wearied of inces- 
sant innovation and excitement. He 
did not desire to hold office if its re- 
tention imposed the necessity of pan- 
dering to popular passion ; he was con- 
tent to retire if the experiment failed, 
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convinced that if he prematurely ad- 
hered to power; it might remove still 
farther the prospect of a subsequent 
permanent return of that happy spirit 
and contented mind under which a 
Conservative Government can most 
beneficially act. The Whigs, on the 
other hand, are influenced by other 


considerations, and are impelled to 


other deeds than those which distin- 
guished Sir Robert Peel. They know 
that if they can protract the hour of 
their dismissal, the interval can be 
employed in strengthening their party, 
giving fresh ardour and power to the 
Democracy, and diminishing the force 
of the bond of union among their 
foes. Every year gained to the Whigs 
is employed in augmenting patronage, 
in consolidating strength, in conceding 
to the more doubtful portion of their 
friends, and in preparing greater dif- 
ficulties for their successors. If the 
Court oppose, they refuse to resign ; if 
the House of Peerscondemn them, they 
stillcling to place ; if their majority so 
wane in the House of Commons, that 
they cannot carry any single measure, 
and are compelled alternately to owe 
their preservation to the Conservatives 
and the Radicals, they yet adhere to 
power, and by intrigue, amidst the scorn 
of the country, creep through each Ses- 
sion, merely to enjoy in the recess op- 
portunities of fresh secret corruption. 
It is the policy of the Conservatives 
to be a firmly resisting party, and in 
an age of innovation nothing can be 
more natural than that the principle 
of resistance should constantly be re- 
ceiving fresh supporters. The Whigs 
know this, and experience proves it. 
That alteration in public opinion 
which is called the reaction, is simply 
the perpetual desertion from the 
movement party, of individuals whose 
desire for change is now satisfied. 
When Lord Ripon left Lord Grey’s 
Government, he declared it was time 
for every man to take a stand against 
the tide of revolution, for there never 
would be any further footing; and 
this is precisely the feeling of every 
man who abandons the Liberals ; the 
appetite for alteration is appeased, 
and a desire to preserve all that re- 
mains, compels an immediate conjunc- 
tion with the resisting party. Lord 
Melbourne sensibly feels the gradual 
weakening of his strength, and sces 
with dismay, supporter after supporter 
desert, so that he is compelled to re- 
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cruit elsewhere ; and as necessity in- 
creases on him, his desperation grows, 
until he at length finds himself indu- 
ceed to borrow aid from many he has 
before despised, and from many on 
whom he has trampled. His necessi- 
ties and difficulties are the causes, not 
the apologies of his conduct. His 
fault lies not so much in allowing 
himself to stoop down to the level of 
those necessities, but in accepting a 
position to which such evils are adhe- 
rent. He does not mistake his policy 
when he props up his sinking party by 
artificial, and sometimes disgraceful, 
means ; but if he were sincere in his 
professions of purity, in his promises 
of No Patronage,” he did grievously 
mistake the difficulties, and under-rate 
the necessities of the situation he ac- 
cepted. Our province is to enquire 
into the fact, and to maintain the 
charge, that the Whigs having enter- 
ed office with lofty promises, having 
excited expectations of much purity, 
and of honest government, have 
gained confidence only to abuse it, 
and have acquired power only to per- 
vert it. And more than this, that 
as their professions were more bold 
than those of the Conservatives, so 
have their practices been worse. 
Many honest men remaining among 
the Whigs may excuse to themselves 
deeds their moral sense condemns, by 
the reflection, that, however evil they 
may be, they are forced on them by 
the times; and with this justification 
of the expediency of their conduct, 
they may be contented to overlook 
the fallacy and the wickedness of its 
principle. We do not deny that 
among the old Whig party there was 
much of patriotism, though distorted 
by prejudice, mingled with evil ten- 
dencies and mistaken doctrines; but 
we can affirm that the present state of 
parties prohibits any individual who 
has sufficient sense to think for 
himself, and sufficient courage to act 
on his own opinions, continuing in 
the ranks of Lord Melbourne, while 
professing abhorrence of corruption. 
The unscrupulous may remain with 
him ; the selfish may follow him; the 
dishonest, the place-hunters, the slaves 
of faction may abide with him; but 
justice and honour command every 
man of high feeling and spirit to come 
out from among the contaminating 
band of Revolutionists, who, under 
pretence of being pure, are sanction- 
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ing profligacy; and who, with cunning 
professions of constitutional attach- 
ments, are slowly destroying, piece- 
meal, every institution the ancestry of 
Britain won. 

Let us look at the practices of the 
Liberal Ministry in relation to, and 
as exemplified in their tampering, first 
with the Peerage, seccndly with the 
Navy, and thirdly with Ireland. 

When Lord Grey, on the corona- 
tion of King William, created the 
usual batch of new Peers, he found 
himself compelled to omit draughting 
many from the House of Commons, 
who were influential there, and who 
had the best claims on him for prefer- 
ment and elevation. His choice was 
limited to the Commoners out of Par- 
liament, for he dared not, by giving 
Peerages to sitting members, hazard 
defeats in the places they represented. 
Instead of adding weight to the Peer- 
age, he was thus constrained to dimi- 
nish the dignity and influence of his 
order. Besides, he felt all the diffi- 
culty of his position, which might 
compel him to attempt swamping the 
Lords, by creating a large body of 
new ones, and he was desirous of re- 
serving his more important friends 
among the Commoners for that pur- 
pose. Had Lord Grey, in 1831, 
given his Peerages to such men 
as Mr Portman, Mr Coke,* and Mr 
Byng; to Mr Methven, Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, Mr Hanbury Tracy, Col. 
Kemyss Tynte, and to such men only, 
the House of Lords would have re- 
ceived an accession of great strength, 
wealth, influence, and character ; but 
Lord Grey could not do this, because 
his ranks in the House of Commons 
could bear no reduction of reputation, 
and were already ludicrously ragged. 
The Conservatives need be influenced 
by no such considerations ; they are 
not so weak in the country, and 
in the class of their supporters, 
that doing justice to the House of 
Lords must occasion them a sad re- 
verse of moral influence in the House 
of Commons. If Sir Robert Peel 
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have to create the Coronation Peers 
(and we know no reason why vigor- 
ous measures should not be taken to 
demolish the Whig-Radicals before 
the time appointed for that exertion 
of patronage), he could send to the 
House of Lords many men like Sir 
W. Wynn, Colonel Grant of Grant, 
Mr Wilbraham Egerton, Mr Bethel, 
Sir Charles Morgan, Mr Kerr of 
Downpatrick, Mr Daly of Galway, 
Sir Charles Coote, Sir James Graham, 
Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Thomas 
Acland, &e., &c., without being in 
any degree injured in the aspect of 
his party in the House of Commons, 
or in its available strength in the 
country. Sir Robert Peel has no 
interest in degrading the Peerage, and 
feels no necessity to doso. The Whigs 
feel both. They are painfully aware 
that the more they strengthen the 
Peerage by judicious creations, the 
more influential will be its voice 
against them; and they know, too, 
that their supporters in the House of 
Commons already contain so many 
they must despise, that it would be 
ill-judged and injurious to take any of 
the most respectable from the assem- 
bly. Besides, the Whig Ministers feel 
that they cannot trust in the House of 
Lords the few independent and high- 
spirited friends who adhere to them, 
for already many, as was frequently 
proved last Session, are becoming dis- 
contented with the yoke of the Irish de- 
magogue, and suspicious of his selfish 
policy. Those who will stoop to be 
hacks, and those who have proved by 
past subserviency their meanness, and 
by veering about with every faction 
the pliability of their principles, may 
look for preferment, and will receive 
it. Those who move in fashionable 
society, without funds to sustain the 
characters they act, and having fed 
long on the public, expect to derive 
still further advantages, and therefore 
remain constant to their masters, are 
the only individuals among whom pa- 
tronage is scattered. The noble spurn 
it, the wealthy reject it, and the vir- 





* These two gentlemen, who were then overlooked, together with another of the same 
class, Mr Littleton, have since been added to the Peerage ; but it was not until they 
had retired from Parliament, or were on the point of doing so. Were the patronage of 
the Whigs always bestowed on gentlemen as influential, and as much respected, the 
hostility of the many would be diminished, if not disarmed. Mr Portman and Mr 
Coke are, however, exceptions to the general rule ; and as new influential Whig Peers, 


are now likely to remain so. 
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tuous despise its possessors. But it is 
a calamitous thing that the fountain of 
honour should thus be corrupted, and 
its stream polluted. Were the avowed 
Radicals in office, we should expect of 
them the mockery and the degradation 
of the Peerage ; we should expect at 
their hands every blow at our institu- 
tions their ingenuity could suggest ; 
but when the Whigs are the Cabinét 
Ministers, we scarcely look for insults 
to the noblemen whose ancestry is in- 
terwoven so closely with their own, and 
whom they profess to admire and re- 
gard. The House of Lords is now the 
great barrier to the encroachments of 
revolution, the chief hope, as it is the 
firmest guardian of the nation. We 
know that it will remain so; and we 
rejoice in the conviction that its popu- 
larity and influence have increased, 
despite the calumny of its foes, and 
the vile treachery of the Whigs ; yet 
we lament that the avenue to its 
heights is over a rough and crooked 
road, and that the entrance is besieged 
by many who never can procure ad- 
mission but to debase and contaminate 
the temple. If the present Minis- 
ters are destined to bestow the titles 
which the coronation will render ne- 
cessary, the Peerage will again be 
inundated with adventurers, and dis- 
honoured by truckling time-servers, 
while the rightful successors to Par- 
liamentary honours will be neglected 
and forgotten. They will dignify with 
Peerages only the respectable men 
they can spare, and these will be, un- 
fortunately, few ; and most of the indi- 
viduals placed amidst our Herberts, 
Devereuxs, Courtenays, Douglasses, 
and O’ Neils, will be as low in grade 
as in feeling. It would be useless for 
the Radicals, or for any party what- 
ever, to assail the Peerage, if it were 
constituted as it once was, or if it 
remain constituted as it is even at 
present. The wealth of the chief 
noblemen on both sides—the Nor- 
thumberlands, Buccleuchs, Lons- 
dales, Hertfords, Dartmouths, Rol- 
les, and Neweastles of the one party; 
the Sutherlands, Devonshires, and 
Clevelands of the other, render them 
completely independent of the Minis- 
terial patronage and power; their 
names are associated with the noblest 
remembrances of Britain—they are 
actuated by a resolution to maintain 
their family reputations—and they 
possess a moral influence in society 
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superior to any that desperate fac- 
tion can bring to bear against them, 
If, however, the House of Lords, by 
a continuation of a prostitution of 
patronage, were at length to contain 
such a mixture, were to be composed 
of such tesselated, heterogenous mate- 
rials, that the people would begin to 
hesitate as to the propriety and neces- 
sity of its preservation, the advocates 
for organic changes would find very 
little difficulty in turning the scale in 
public opinion, and sweeping away 
the whole institution together. By 
abusing, then, the confidence of the 
Sovereign, and by perverting the pre- 
rogatives exercised under their advice, 
the Whigs have it in their power to 
lessen the dignity, and consequently 
to diminish the influence and stability 
of the Peerage. But willthe remnant of 
the old Whig party permit conduct so 
flagitious and dangerous as this? Will 
the ancient Peers who remain with the 
present Government allow their order 
to be swamped, their privileges pe- 
rilled, their associates degraded, for 
no crime but a conscientious adherence 
to sincere opinions, and an earnest ad- 
miration of the constitution? We trust 
not. We cannot think that the noble- 
men who are, through old prejudice, 
through the ties of former friendship 
or close connexion, leagued with the 
Whigs, will sanction the debasement 
of the Assembly where their fathers 
have struggled for the national rights, 
to which we owe our country’s gran- 
deur. 

During the life of our late lamented 
monarch, the Whigs found so much 
difficulty in obtaining his sanction to 
measures of mischief, that their powers 
of evil were peculiarly limited; the 
Peerage, therefore, was saved for a 
time, and suffered only under occasion- 
al insults. Its chief misfortune now 
lies in the prospect before it. With 
the service to which we are about to 
allude, the case is different. The 
navy is already the victim of Whig 
corruption. In Scotland, to explain 
our meaning, we have only to say 
that it is under the control of Lord 
Minto; to that nothing need be added 
to any one who knows his Lordship’s 
family, or has traced his kindred 
winding themselves sinuously into 
every cleft and hole their creeping 
propensities can discover. But all 
our readers may not be so enlightened 
on the Elliot character and history. 
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Lord Minto himself is a living monu- 
ment of the extent to which the 
Whigs carry their contempt of patron- 
age; with his brothers and endless 
cousins, he forms the sixth generation 
of placemen. The Whigs could not 
have chosen for the First Lord of the 
Admiralty under a “ No Patronage” 
system a more fit person ; his history 
was his recommendation, and his con- 
duct has fully confirmed the testi- 
mony it afforded. He has made the 
navy-list a truly curious compilation, 
reducing the number of names of 
persons on active service to the small- 
est possible extent, and using these in 
the most regular succession. The 
Pagets, Greys, Russells, Careys, Ot- 
ways, Elliots, Howards, and D’Eyn- 
courts, appear in nearly every ship, 
and on every station. The seamen 
who have fought under the British 
flag during years of arduous contests 
against Gallic ambition—the heroes 
whose scars speak more eloquently 
than a thousand tongues, of duty, 
patriotism, valour and merit, are laid 
by and neglected, to make way for the 
scions of nobility and the sons of as- 
piring supporters. ‘To contrast a for- 
mer navy-list with the one of the pre- 
sent quarter, is to heap ridicule, efiect- 
ual though silent, on the brawling pro- 
fessions of the Liberal party. In for- 
mer days the Reformers spoke much 
against Lord Melville, and insisted 
that patronage in his hands was con- 
sistently perverted and abused ; there 
were incessant declamations against 
his partiality, and much virtuous in- 
dignation was expended on his sup- 
posed delinquencies ; yet a glance at 
the proceedings in the navy during 
that time will demonstrate that though 
the Ministers did, as all Ministers 
may and ever will do, promote many 
among their friends, many who were 
most strongly recommended to them, 
yet that the aspect of the navy-list was 
essentially different, and the influence 
of the Government on the service di- 
rectly the reverse. In one solitary 
vessel, the commander, Lord John 
Hay, is connected with a Conservative 
family, but he owes not his post to his 


_ services, his well-tried bravery, his 
’ accomplished mind, but to the remark- 


able circumstance that Sir John Hob- 
house is his brother-in law. The rest 
of the ships afloat (and thanks to the 
non-intervention policy, their number 
is not small) are oflicered by Whigs or 
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“ Wh.gs and something more”; they 
are filled with tender, but noble pupils 
of the official schoolmaster ; by rejected 
candidates, decayed politicians, or 
“suffering Papists.” By these worthies 
throughout the navy, the farce of 
“ No Patronage” is daily performed 
under the sanction of her Majesty. 
A yacht, in the shape of a small fri- 
gate, and a summer cruize in the 
Mediterannean at the public expense, 
is now a very usual and fashionable 
amusement ; Lord Minto has kindly 
consented to superintend the arrange- 
ments; no trouble is given to the 
amateur seamen, and every thing is 
carefully prepared for their comfort 
and idleness. Great care is taken 
that the tempers of the young gentle- 
men shall not be ruffled, for no one of 
opposite political sentiments is per- 
mitted on board; and equal prudence 
is displayed in securing them as much 
as possible from any gales of wind, 
for the calmest seasons and the most 
peaceful seas are chosen for their ex- 
peditions. Should they desire to en- 
joy the diversion and pastime of war, 
wherein one party is the aggressor, 
and the other is expected not to fire in 
return, they may land on the north of 
Spain ; and then, occupying a steamer, 
may sail up some river with the 
union-jack flying; and then when 
the natives, recognising the banner of 
an old ally, are prepared to salute, 
they have full permission to display 
their courage, by delivering some 
broadsides for the honour of the Go- 
vernment pledged to peace, reform, 
and retrenchment! Of late there 
have been so many applications for 
participation in these creditable cruizes 
that the navy estimates have been in- 
creased to supply the requisite addi- 
tion of money and sailors. Lord 
Minto and the Whigs have been dis- 
posed at all times to comply with re- 
quests from gentlemen to whom they 
are indebted, and have patriotically 
resolved that the vessels so long con- 
fined to the dock-yards shall be 
launched forth on the deep, not, as in 
days of yore, to scour the ocean, or to 
encounter the opponents of Britain's 
sovereignty of the seas, but to be play- 
ed with as toys, by official dandies 
and slavish partisans. The navy of 
England has hitherto been deemed the 
noblest service in the world, and the 
firmest bulwark of the country; and 
who could have expected that the 
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lauded by themselves? The first 
speech Lord Erskine ever made from 
the bar, was in defence of the naval 
officers, and against the profligate ad- 
ministration of the Admiralty. It was 
upon the occasion of an attempt having 
been made by a post-captain to ex- 
pose the corruption practised at Green- 
wich Hospital that the Whig advocate 
thus spoke— 

‘«¢ My Lords, this matter is of the last 
importance. I speak not as an advo- 
cate alone, 1 speak to you as a man; as 
amember ofastate whose very existence 
depends upon her navalstrength. Ifa 
misgovernment were to fall upon Chel- 
sea Hospital, to the ruin and discourage- 
ment of our army, it would be no doubt 
to be lamented; yet I should not think 
it fatal; but ifour fleets are to be clipped 
by the baneful influence of elections, we 
are lost indeed! If the seaman who, 
while he exposes his body to fatigues and 
dangers, looking forward to Greenwich 
as an asylum for infirmity and old age, 
sees the gates of it blocked up by cor- 
ruption, and hears the voice and mirth 
of luxurious landsmen drowning the 
groans and complaints of the wounded, 
helpless companions of his glory, he 
will tempt the seas no more. The 
Admiralty may press Ais body, indeed, 
at the expense of humanity and the 
constitution ; but they cannot press 
his mind ; they cannot press the heroic 
ardour of a British sailor; and, in- 
stead of a fleet to carry terror all round 
the globe, the Admiralty may not much 
longer be able to amuse us with even 
the peaceable unsubstantial pageant of 
a review.”* Where now are the 
Whigs by whom this eloquence was 
applauded; where now is the evidence 
that they think our fleets should not 
suffer “ by the baneful influence of 
elections?” Let the defeated candi- 
dates at sea reply! 

Our third consideration of Whig 
practices refers us to Ireland. We 
have lately seen there a magistrate 
dismissed from the commission of the 
peace in Tyrone, for drinking a toast 
in Armagh; and if few such cases will 
in future happen, the cause will be, 
that in the present reign the commis- 
sion will be so framed as to exclude all 
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Whigs, the loud professors of impar- 
tiality and justice, the ranting advo- 
cates for searching reform in every 
department, would be the men to 
strike the blow at this service, so often 
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who may be inclined so seriously to 
sin against the laws. Lord Mulgrave 
will, doubtless, be careful that the re- 
bels of 1798 shall never be reminded 
of their defeat, and will be equally so- 
licitous to protect all free-spoken per- 
sons who may think it necessary to 
libel the clergy— 


‘** That in the captain's but a choleric 
word, 
Which in the private is rank blasphemy.” 


Beware, then, O Protestants of 
Ireland ! how you venture to offend 
the majesty of the people, or to ques- 
tion the freedom of election, when 
your liberties are prostrated by a 
relentless mob! You may boldly 
lift your hands against the vigilant 
officers of the law; you may rob the 
‘* parson,” and publish the joke; you 
may utter sedition, attack the legis. 
lature, clamour for a repeal of the 
union ; but beware how you presume 
to organize your strength, to exercise 
the right of self-defence, to whisper a 
recollection of former victories over 
Popery, in the field or the senate! 
True, your church is assaulted, many 
of its ministers have perished, your 
franchise is nullified, your property is 
threatened, your brethren have been 
slaughtered, or have fled in despair ; 
but venture not to hint disaffection, 
presume not to repine; be loyal and 
quiet, for your loyalty shall be argued 
contentment, and your tranquillity 
acquiescence in revolution! We have 
arrived, it seems, at days when the 
only path to power in Ireland is 
through distinction in preedial outrage, 
or political agitation. The law officers 
of the crown are Roman Catholies ; 
their feet are on the steps of the bench, 
and their grasp on the whole council- 
table at the Castle. The Government 
exists only by sufferance, and drags 
out a miserable existence by dispen- 
sing patronage indiscriminately among 
the foes of the public peace, and the 
enemies of the National Church. Were 
it for a single month to cease supply- 
ing those who are at once its masters 
and its tools with power, it would fall 
through their desertion. Not the 
slightest encouragement is given to 
the humble but industrious public ser- 
vant, if he be neutral in politics ; not 
the slightest prospect of advancement 
is presented to the lawyer who attends 





* Lord Erskine’s speech on Captain Buillic’s Case in 1778, 
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merely to his professional avocations 
no hope of elevation, or even of sup- 
port in eases of emergency, is pre- 
sented to any individual on the con- 
stabulary establishment, who fulfils his 
trust with firmness and impartiality. 
The magistrates are selected from the 
worst class, from those who have been 
or are popular candidates; all the 
gentlemen dismissed from the com- 
mission of the peace under Lord 
Anglesea and Lord Wellesley (being 
Papists), have been restored; the 
judges’ recommendations of high- 
sheriffs are unheeded; and though the 
Protestants do undeniably possess 
nineteen-twentieths of the land in the 
country, yet the sheriffs are selected 
chiefly from the Roman Catholics ; 
they are, in fact, men of the very 
smallest pretensions to influence or 
station. The assessors at the poll-booths 
are of the same kind; the revising 
barristers are almost invariably parti- 
sans of the most violent order; the 
chairmanships of counties are given 
to factious, ignorant, and often un- 
known men, The inspectors of police 
are frequently individuals who have 
been accused of breaking the laws, 
and are appointed on the recommen- 
dation of the Rebel Association. No 
enquiry is ever made whether a can- 
didate for office belong to that illegal 
body, although the impartial Lord 
Mulgrave had uniformly marked 
every man for exclusion who had 
joined the Orange Society. Mean- 
while the Court is filled with the 
numerous aides-de-camp of the Lord 
Lieutenant, with Popish bishops and 
priests, with the most approved spout- 
ers at the Corn Exchange, all expect- 
ing some mark of favour, and solicit- 
ing some proof of Whig “No Pa- 
. tronage.” In every ramification of 
the public service the same system 
of espionage, of injustice, partiality, 
and favouritism, is at work ; in every 
corner of the country it is felt ; it ex- 
tends to trifles, and ascends to the 
most important matters; affecting 
even newspapers, irritating indivi- 
duals, and disturbing the regular 
course of duty. Withal, nevertheless, 
the Government professes to be based 
on popular opinion, to be strong 
enough to spurn all petty arts, and to 
be independent of all purchased assist- 
ance. Oh yes! it is perfectly inde- 
pendent; it is independent of all 
settled principles, of all definite pur- 
poses, of all honesty, liberality, and 
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disinterestedness; its object is the 
retention of place, the augmentation 
of the patronage it pretends to des- 
pise, and the demolition of all the 
interests that oppose it. In Ireland, 
as in England, there are a special 
favoured few, who are more particu- 
larly benefited by the favourable 
notice of the stage-struck Lord Mul- 
grave; bask securely in the sun of 
vice-regal partiality, and applaud, with 
sincerity that cannot be doubted, the 
benignant authority they enjoy ; but 
the main body of the people in the 
nation are either controlled and de- 
luded by the priesthood, and the other 
favourite servants of the administra- 
tion ; or, being Protestants, are dis- 
trusted and insulted, though their de- 
fence of the British connexion is the 
only genuine support on which a 
government can permanently rely. 

Can it be supposed that any party, 
even the present Ministry, would in 
this manner disgrace themselves, and 
injure the country, if they were not 
sensible of a pressing necessity to 
stretch their patronage, to use every 
exertion of trick, manceuvre, and in- 
trigue, in order to save their offices 
and to carry on their vacillating 
policy? Would any set of men stoop 
to actions so unworthy of nominal 
statesmen, if they were not actuated 
and impelled by urgent motives of 
selfishness? Would commissions be 
thus abused, parliaments be thus de- 
graded, the church, the peerage, the 
navy, the Irish people be thus injured 
by professors of public virtue, if there 
were not hidden agencies behind the 
scenes, or evil motives undivulged ? 
Surely not. The plea of “ No Pa- 
tronage”’ would not be so grossly 
ridiculed in practice, if difficulties not 
otherwise to be dispelled were not 
pressing heavily and anxiously upon 
them. But what avails this, after all ? 
Has it secured Whig-Radical power, 
has it rendered their tenure of office 
permanent, or even strong? No! 
these daily mean and petty expedients 
have not prevented their numbers de- 
creasing, and their remaining friends 
sinking rapidly in credit and popu- 
larity. And what effect have they 
had on the income of the country, on 
the expenditure the Whigs, on acced- 
ing to power, promised to retrench ? 
Let the following facts speak. 

The most remarkable charges which 
the Whigs have managed to increase, 
are these j=. 
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Police and Criminal Prosecutions, . 


Foreign Ministers’ Salaries and Pensions, ‘ 


The Navy, effective and non-effective, 
Public Works, ‘é E 4 ‘ 
Post-Office charge of collection, . 
Miscellaneous services, &c. R 


N’importe! the duty on British 
spirits has increased nearly half-a- 
million, and that on malt nearly 
double as much: we therefore have 
the consolation of knowing that if our 
criminal prosecutions are increasing, 
so also is our intemperance; and if 
‘* No Patronage” is marvellously aug- 
menting the most suspicious charges 
in the public expenditure, the cost of 
that intemperance will supply the re- 
quisite deficiency! We have had a 
bad year for trade, and much profes- 
sion of economy from the Whigs, but 
who will presume to say any thing 
disrespectful even if the navy be in- 
creased, and foreign ministers hatched, 
and ** Miscellaneous services” per- 
formed at an enormous expense, in a 
season of profound peace? Of course 
we must remain contented, satisfied 
with the knowledge that “ Liberals” 
are our rulers, and that if we have been 
foolish enough to trust them, we well 
deserve to suffer for our credulity. 

If, however, we seriously view the 
state of affairs in another light, if we 
have resolved to be deluded no more, 
these facts should be properly and 
thoroughly published in contrast with 
the plausible pretences of the Whig 
party. We ask our fellow countrymen, 
if this great nation is not acting with 
unbecoming timidity in bowing to the 
priest-ridden and corrupt Government 
that now lords it so unfortunately in 
the land, to the discouragement of 
Protestantism and the peril of the 
Constitution? The Whigs stand be- 
fore the people condemned and ridi- 
culous; they have violated pledges, 
and leagued with perjurers to obtain 
assistance in so doing. Their jobs 
have been flagitious in their character, 
extensive in number, and peculiarly 
disgraceful from being perpetrated 
while the echo still was heard of dif- 
ferent professions. The nation has 
been patient too long; we trust that 
it has now resolved to be duped no 
more. Our rulers have dishonoured 


their stations, perverted alike their 
ability and their power ; rendered the 
country’s welfare subservient to a fac- 
tion’s interest, and robbed the people, 
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after obtaining confidence by false and 
mean pretences. We have shown that 
the necessities of their position compel 
them to continue the same career of 
mingled wickedness and folly; but we 
cannot think that the day is distant 
which shall dash them from the places 
they secured by intrigue, and have 
preserved only by corruption. They 
have one single hope, that the dema- 
gogue they have propitiated by hum- 
ble submission in Ireland—whose mi- 
nions they have patronised, whose 
tools they have promoted, whose ini- 
quitous designs they have sanctioned 
—will be able, in defiance of the voice 
of Protestant England, to sustain them 
in the bad eminence to which they have 
climbed. They are contented to be sa- 
ved by the man whose touch they con- 
sidered pollution, whose base and sordid 
actions have stamped him with a mark 
as broad and deep and revolting as the 
burning brand of Cain; and their deeds 
in office, if secured by his agency, will 
doubtless be worthy of their renewed 
connexion. The venerated institu- 
tions of the land will be sacrificed to 
his anti-national and infamous ambi- 
tion ; the highest offices of the State 
will be placed as gifts upon his shrine ; 
and the consummation will ensue of 
that terrific policy which compasses 
Protestant extermination, the surren- 
der of our citadels, the annihilation 
of our rights, and the disastrous des- 
truction of the altar at which our fa- 
thers knelt and worshipped. We owe 
to ourselves, then, to ancestral memo- 
ries, to the future welfare of our land, 
to repel and to conquer the insidious 
foes who threaten and surround us. 
Let them tempt some few deserters by 
the glittering baits of patronage and 
pay; let them urge on the wavering 
by the miserable manceuvre of steal- 
ing their monarch’s name, and en- 
graving its royal initials on their pi- 
rate banner; but the constitutional 
phalanx will remain firm, unshaken in 
constancy, unequalled in courage, 
while the heterogeneous masses, plun- 
dering the public and revolutionizing 
the nation, will divide and waste away, 
or fall in fury and desperation. 
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MY ADVENTURES, PLEASURES, AND EMBARRASSMENTS—~THITHER, THERE, AND 
BACK. * 


BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 


London, Sept. 1837. 
Dear CurisTOPHER, 

Concetvine that at that particular 
time of the year, and juncture of pub- 
lic affairs, London would not miss me 
for a fortnight or so, I slipped quietly 
away to Dover, with my wife and 
little son, and his attendant, on the 
10th of August last. On the ensuing 
Sunday afternoon, about two o'clock, 
you might have seen me perched upon 
the summit of Shakspeare’s Cliff, 
gazing from that silent, celebrated 
eminence, through the clear air, at the 
outline of the French coast, dim in the 
distance. Never had I seen it before, 
and many things did the sight of it 
suggest to me. Upwards of thirty 
years had I lived in the world, without 
having seen more of it—I am almost 
ashamed to write it down—than Eng- 
land, Wales (where I was born), and 
Seotland. Never had I been so near 
France—our ancient professed enemy, 
our present equivocal friend—and shall 
I lose this opportunity, thought I, as 
I discerned the Calais packet like a 
little hissing tea-kettle making its way 
for Dover, of placing my foot upon 
Monsieur’s territory—and that, too, at 
ancient Calais; of hearing foreign 
people speaking a foreign language 
in a foreign place—even if it be for but 
a day—of seeing, in short, how they 
carry on the war ?—Hem!—To Calais 
will I verily go on the morrow by the 
eight o’clock boat, if I am alive and 
well,—and my wife will part with me, 
without fearing that her Majesty would 
have born another loyal subject, dur- 
ing our brief absence, on my account; 
—nay, peradventure my wife would 
choose to accompany me; and if she 
does, I am sure my little son shan'’t 
be left behind—and then his maid 
must go—whew! here was a regular 
affair upon my hands all at once! 
Dis sic visum. My wife (I shame to 
say it), was the only one of the four 


that could speak French—bah! tha. 
was bad, certainly; then there were the 
usual train of desagrémens—searching, 
and registering, and so forth:—but 
my mind was made up, and could not 
easily be turned from this great enter- 
prise. 

Monday the 14th August opened 
calmly and beautifully. The sea 
seemed smooth as a polished mirror— 
a sight that not a little comforted me 
on account of my companions, as we 
passed along the shingly shore a little 
after seven o’clock, on our way to the 
harbour, where, lo! éwo steamers were 
making sputtering and smoking pre- 
parations for starting—one an English 
boat, the other the French mail-packet. 

** Sare,” said in a low tone the 
captain or steward of the latter, step- 
ping up to us as we approached—*“ if 
you shall go wit me—bien !—we shall 
take you for five shilling—the oter 
charge you ten shilling—and, cer- 
tainement !—we shall be there one half 
hour first—Sare! we carry the maille!” 
he added, with an important air. 

«© No—I—I think,” said I hesitating 
—*I think 1” 

«* Beautiful boat, sare! mi ladi, ver 
fine boat” 

We passed on to make enquiries into 
the real state of the question as to fares ; 
and I soon found that the Frenchman 
had taken the great liberty to tell me 
a greater lie; for the English boat 
charged only five shillings instead of 
ten shillings ; and her Captain seem- 
ed such a hearty thorough-going 
Englishman, that forthwith we step- 
ped down the accommodation-ladder 
—and were soon on our way, having 
the start of the Frenchman, who 
did not follow for several minutes. 
Our Captain was wroth enough when 
I informed him of the attempted im- 
position of his rival. Oh, sir,” said 
he, “ if you'll believe me, those 
Frenchmen are the biggest liars God 














* We are assured by our quaint correspondent—and we believe him—that nothing 
is set down in his paper, even to the minutest details, that did not actually occur to 


him in his brief trip to Calais. 


It were to be wished that our numberless tourists 


were equally faithful—and observant,—C. N. 
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Almighty—or rather the devil ever 
made! Many and many’s the passen- 
ger they’ve done me out of inthat way.” 

« And—hem!—how many have 
you, Captain, done them out of ?— 
Eh! you understand ?” 

«* None, sir—-never!—-honour bright!” 
he answered with a serious air—and I 
believed him. At length we beheld 
Monsieur coming out of the harbour ; 
and I began to feel a little curious to 
see which was the better sailer—union- 
jack, or tri-colour. 

** Which is the quicker boat?” I 
asked of the Captain, as we both stood 
looking over the stern at our com- 
panion. 

“ Why—much about the same; 
perhaps—if there ts any difference, 
certainly—why, sometimes one has it, 
and sometimes the other, you see !” 

« Which will get to Calais first to- 
day, d’ye think ?” 

“ Why, we shall—not a doubt of 
it. Monsieur won't fetch up ¢his start, 
anyhow—let him puff and blow as 
hard as he likes !” 

ae His is a very good-looking boat, 
eh?” 

« Ay, ay,—no doubt; all out- 
side, though—like all the French! 
Our inside and engines are five times 
the strength of his. His boat is just 
fit for this sort of thing; but I’d go 
round the world in mine, I'll be 
if I wouldn't !” 

For about twelve miles the two 
boats preserved the same relative dis- 
tance; and I felt a kind of school- 
boy’s interest in standing and watch- 
ing our competitor—whom, by and by, 
I regretted to see certainly beginning 
to gain upon us. By the time that 
we were about two-thirds on our 
way, the fellow had positively got up 
to us. 

“ Ah, Captain—'tis no use; we're 
overmatched; I’m afraid the tri-co- 
lour is rather too much for the union- 
jack” 

“ Tri-colour a match for the union- 
jack? D—d if she ts, though,—and 
none knows it better than she, or she’s 
had a mighty lot of licking without 
learning her lesson!” he added with a 
disdainful air. 

“ But still I’m afraid that on this 
occasion” 

* Ifshe does get in first it’s because 
we don’t try it on with her. I don’t 
care a button which gets into harbour 
first. What docs it signify? Tnever 
took the trouble te race with her!” 
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This might be; but shortly after- 
wards he sauntered carelessly forwards, 
and in passing, evidently whispered 
something to the engine-man below 
—and we certainly a little increased 
our speed. By and by I observed the 
Captain looking occasionally with af- 
fected indifference at his rival—some- 
what stimulated, nevertheless, by the 
interest his passengers appeared to 
take in what looked uncommonly like 
a race between the two boats. But 
‘twas of no use—Monsieur gradually 
passed us! His triumph, however, 
was of short duration ; for as soon as 
ever the mist, which had come over 
us suddenly, and completely hid the 
French coast from sight, began to clear 
away, lo! Monsieur was seen to have 
run himself a-ground, having mistaken 
his course in the mist, and, it might be 
in the eagerness of the race, omitted to 
sound as he went on; through the 
which negligence we also were within 
a hair’s-breadth of incurring the like 
mishap :—but a vigorous effort—the 
helm ported—the lead in the water 
every half minute, got us out of our 
danger—and we left our friend to 
enjoy his novel and interesting posi- 
tion at his leisure. So that, after all, 
we got first into harbour, our Captain 
carelessly hinting something about su- 
perior sailing. 

The mist melted away suddenly— 
and then we found ourselves making 
direct for Calais harbour, running 
along, at about a quarter of a mile’s 
distance, a low sandy shore, with no 
signs of human existence. Calais lies 
low and far in; it has rather a pretty 
appearance from the sea. The pier, 
which is narrow, and of wood, comes 
out about a mile, making an excel- 
lent entrance to the harbour. There 
were two or three well-dressed men 
standing at its extremity, one of whom 
shot a gull as we passed, which fell 
into the water within a few feet of 
me. 
After paying our fare to the steward 
(L.1 for all of us), I obtained from him 
a little French silver—some five-frane 
pieces, francs, and half-francs, as am- 
munition with which to open the cam- 
paign. 

“© May I ask, sir, where you're go- 
ing to put up at Calais,” said he, as 
you've never been in France before ?” 

“Ah, by the way, that zs a ques- 
tion. Why, really, what would you 
advise me to do? I’ve made no ar- 
rangements whatever! What hotel?” 
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«* Why, sir, there are plenty of 
hotels; there’s the Hotel Bourbon, 
and Dessein’s, and Meurice’s, and 
Quilliacq’s, and Roberts’ English 
Hotel—all good ones.” 

*¢ I should prefer a French one, as 
I want to see as much of the French 
style of doing things as I can in a 
few hours.” 

“ Then Quilliacq’s is a very gen- 
teel, comfortable family hotel, sir— 
quite first-rate ;” and upon it I decid- 
ed. And now, sir, you'll see a 
great hubbub when we land,” he con- 
tinued. I suppose, in course, you 
speak French ?” 

‘“*Why—not, perhaps, exactly— 
that is, not fluently, you understand 
—hem!” The fact was that I 
could not speak twenty words in 
French. 

“ Well, well, sir, it don’t much sig- 
nify, for they, most of them, speak 
English—but see, we're coming-to. 
W hat luggage have youon board, sir?” 

“ Only that carpet-bag with our 
night-things—I brought as little as 
possible.” 

« That’s right, sir. You must leave 
it on deck, sir, and the Commissioner 
will fetch it for you in about an hour’s 
time. When you're going ashore, 
and a lot of people are shouting out 
and jabbering to you, only call out, 
© Quilliacg !’ and youll not be 
troubled any more. © Youll see a 
man in a blue smock, who’ll come and 
lead you away—he is M. Quilliacq’s 
servant.” 

By this time we had got alongside; 
an accommodation-ladder was thrust 
down; forthwith a military-looking 
personage with a brisk, important air, 
leaped upon deck, spoke rapidly in 
French to the Captain, and remained 
at the foot of the ladder as we ascend- 
ed. Sure enough we did encounter a 
strange clamour—not a word could I 
understand ; so, following the steward’s 
advice, I called out, with an impera- 
tive air, “ Quilliacq!” It was just as 
he had said. A man ina blue smock 
came instantly forward, touched his 
hat, exclaiming, as my wife told me, 
*T am from M. Quilliacq, sir— fol- 
low, if you please!” and in a twink- 
ling we all stood upon French ground. 
Following our guide, and flanked by 
a personage in military costume,—a 
glazed, sugar-loaf shaped black cap, 
green dress, with a belt and small 
sword—who kept his eye constantly 
upon us, we marched—JI, my wife, 
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child and servant, to the passport- 
office, about thirty yards’ distance from 
the spot on which we had landed. I 
fancied myself under arrest, as, in 
point of fact, we were for the time 
being. Into the “bureau” we en- 
tered forthwith, and were arranged 
before three gentlemen with great 
books open before them. 

“Vous étes Anglais?” . enquired 
one of them. 

* Qui, Monsieur,” I answered, con- 
fidently enough. 

“ Votre nom et designation ?” 

I gave my Christian and surname, 
which he wrote down. 

‘* Quel age avez vous ?” 

I told him—down it went. 

‘* Votre profession, Monsieur ?” 

Observing me hesitate as to the 
proper answer, he added, in English, 
‘* Sare, what are you?” 

My wife gave me the word, and he 
noted it down with rather a more 
courteous air than he had before ex- 
hibited. 

“Votre femme,” pointing to them 
severally, “enfant, domestique, Mon- 
sieur ?” 

« Oui, oui!” 

“‘ Sare, your passport, if you plizz!” 
I told him that we neither had nor 
required one; on which he bowed 
politely, motioned us to the door, and 
we sallied forth, once more at our 
liberty, attended only by M. Quil- 
liaeq’s emissary, who walked before 
us in silence. It was now about 
eleven o'clock, and the day was bright 
and cheering. I felt in an entirely 
new scene—nothing English or Eng- 
lish-like about us. The curious 
antique entrance-gate, celebrated by 
Hogarth,—the appearance of the 
houses—the narrow streets, with no 
flags—the strange aspect of the shops, 
with inscriptions and sign-boards all 
in French—the rapid unintelligible 
pronunciation of the same language 
on all sides of us—the women, with- 
out any bonnets, but all in snowy 
prim-looking caps, and little blue 
cloaks ; then a swarthy soldier of the 
line, in green jacket and red trowsers. 
Yes, here we were in Calais—old 
Calais ; it sounded big, but we were 
unquestionably now in a foreign coun- 
try(!) And it was just as I had been 
remarking the rolls of bread a yard 
and a-half long, or so, in a baker's 
shop, that it occurred to me, for the 
first time, to enquire into the state of 
our financial affairs, Certainly I had 
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managed them with signal prudence ; 
for L.3, 10s. was positively all that 
we had about us. My wife was in 
consternation; I rather non-plussed. 
"Efeipyarusia.™ 

« Really, Mr » this is exces- 
sively provoking! But it’s just like 
you! It'salwaysso! You're fit for 
nothing but to sit poring over your 
stupid books—what’s to become of 
us? I'll never—no, never! trust 
money matters to you any more,” &c. 
&e. &e. I felt that I deserved it all; 
so I suffered in silence. I might cer- 
tainly as easily as not have put a L.5 
or L.10 note into my pocket before 
quitting Dover; but, as my wife said, 
I had not wit enough to think of it! 
So I walked by her side with a peni- 
tent foolish air. 

We neither of us could guess on 
what scale our expenses were likely 
to be; and I felt rather flustered as 
we were ushered into the large old- 
fashioned “ Hotel Quilliacq,” where 
we were instantly attended by Mon- 
sieur and Madame, and one or two of 
their household. We were shown at 
once into a suite of apartments on such 
an extensive and handsome scale as 
made me instinctively thrust my hands 
into my pocket, to ascertain that even 
my precious little store was safe. 
Moved by what I was there reminded 
of, I contrived to find some objection (!) 
to the rooms that were being exhibited 
to us, and we were shown up to others, 
certainly somewhat inferior, but still 
exceedingly comfortable, and rather 
elegantly furnished—a sitting-room 
and two bed-rooms, en suite. These 
we chose. 

«* Madame ne desire-t-elle rien?” 
enquired the waiter, obsequiously, as 
we sate down. My wife told me the 
nature of his enquiries, and at my re- 
quest, informed him, that as we had 
just come off the sea, a little cogniac, 
some water, and a few biscuits would 
satisfy our present necessities. “ And 
vat vill you dine, sare—and when vill 
you have, sare?” he enquired—for, 
observing me incapable of addressing 
him in his own language, he began to 
murder mine. But I was delighted, 
and enquired, * What have you?” 
He presently produced a bill of fare, 
and, after due consideration, we de- 
termined on having, first, a sole, with 
a very fine long name; secondly, a 
fricandeau ; thirdly, a roast fowl; 
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fourthly, a sweet omelette; a pint of 
vin ordinaire (7. e. weak red ink), and 
a bottle of Champagne—Sillery—all 
to be ready by five o'clock. Thus 
charged, he withdrew ; and I took the 
opportunity again to count my store, 
and curse my folly. There it was— 
L.3, 10s. 6d.—but we intended to 
return at eight on the ensuing morn- 
ing ; yet there was the fare back to 
pay out of it, which would leave us 
about L.2, 7s. to meet all contingen- 
cies! It might be enough; but how 
did we know the rate at which we 
should be charged—the imposition 
that might be attempted ? 

« What is to be done, Mr , 
enquired my wife. 

“ Why,” I replied, after a puzzled 
pause, do you think we could ascer- 
tain beforehand what they charge for 
the rooms and dinner?” 

“Nonsense! nonsense! It would 
be beggarly to a degree.” 

« Well, then, why not tell them our 
real situation—the oversight I have 
committed ?” 

“Poh! They would think us—im- 
postors ! especially, by the way, when 
they see the immense quantity of lug- 
gage we have brought—a carpet-bag 
not a third filled ! ” 

Certainly that was a clincher ; but 
nevertheless, after looking for a few 
moments in my wife's anxious face, I 
could nothelp bursting out a-laughing. 

“Indeed, Mr , it’s no laughing 
matter, I can tell you.” 

At that moment, after a tap at the 
door, entered the Commissionaire, a 
gentlemanly-looking person, who, with 
a polite bow, came up to me and said, 
“ Sare, if you plizz, your key.” 

“Eh! my key! Pardonnez—my 
key ? Why? What key?” I en- 
quired, infinitely surprised. 

‘Oh, sare,” he replied, smiling, 
‘it is the key of your luggage, at the 
bureau—to be search” 

«* Oh—bien! I understand,” I an- 
swered, much relieyed—surrendered 
the key, and he withdrew. To return 
to my money, or rather my want of 
money. I would at that moment have 
paid fifty per cent interest for the loan 
of a L.5 note till that time on the next 
day. Suddenly it occurred to me, that 
if I could find out the Captain of the 
steam-boat he might be inclined to 
assist me in this—to me not laughable 
—emergency ; for though he had 
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never seen me till that morning, I 
could take him, immediately on my 
return to Dover, to my lodgings, and 
repay him with interest whatever sum 
he might choose to advance us. Forth 
I sallied on that errand, and after 
some difficulty found my way to the 
steam-boat, on which, however, there 
was only an old man scouring the 
deck; and he informed me that he 
knew neither where the Captain was, 
nor when he would return. That 
was gratifying ! 

I had nothing for it but to return 
to the hotel, and trust that something 
would turn up in our favour. Let 
the worst come of it—’twas but stop- 
ping at Calais till I could receive a 
remittance from London; for though 
we had sufficient funds at Dover, 
they were accessible to none but our. 
selves ; but then, again, there were 
reasons why I did not think it prudent 
to delay our returnto England. Thus 
situated, however, I began to feel as 
if I had no right to be at Calais! as 
if I could not pay my way!! How 
infinitely vexatious !—the first time I 
had ever been onthe continent (!)—with 
so many novel and interesting objects 
and feelings without and within—so 
much to observe,—to see, hear, and 
think of; at Catats—old Calais, so 
fraught with historic recollections and 
associations to an Englishman, more- 
over, with only a few hours at his 
command, and to be thus crippled in 
the sinews of war—but, positively, 
there is my redoubtable vavxango ! 
Welcome, thou bluff Englishman in 
this quaint strange land! 

“Ah, Captain, how d’ye do again 
I exclaimed, approaching him, as he 
stepped out of a dusky liqueur shop. 

“ Well, sir, what d'ye think of 
Calais? Rum town, an’t it, sir?” 

“ Very—very! But—a—a—Cap- 
tain,” I added, lowering my voice, 
“ do you know I’ve been down to the 
steam-boat on purpose to see you; 
I'm very unpleasantly situa” 

« Eh, sir? what? In trouble al. 
ready sir? why, what’s the matter, 
sir?” 

“¢ Simply this—I’m almost ashamed 
to tell you, Captain—but I was fool 
enough not to bring sufficient money 
with me.” He burst out a-laughing. 

*‘ Lord, sir, is that all? Never 
you mind, sir; I'll take care of you, 
never fear it! I'll be if a fellow- 
countryman shall get into trouble out 
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of old England for the want of a pound 
or two—what d’ye want, sir? I’ve 
plenty !” 

I brought forward my budget in 
no time—would our Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were equally prompt, 
simple, and faithful ! 

“ Oh Lord, sir, you needn't fear, 
you'll have quite enough—how can 
you spend what you have betwixt this 
and eight o’clock to-morrow morning, 
unless to be sure you're a-going to live 
like a Lord, and buy jim-cracks and 
that sort of thing? It can’t be, nohow. 
But, hows’ever—whatever you're short 
of, I'll let you have—with pleasure ! 
I'll be with you in the morning a 
quarter before eight—at Quilliacq’s 
—and set you all smooth and straight, 
if you want it—depend on’t, sir!” 

“Thank you, Captain! I'll re- 
member your kindness—that you shall 
find. Whatever you lend me, you 
can be repaid within ten minutes of 
our landing at Dover. I have 
Cottage, and you can go or send a 
man with me.” 

** Pshaw, sir, I an’t afraid totrust a 
gentleman. Hillo,my‘hearty,” address- 
ing a man who approached, “ how are 
you all?” and hastily taking leave of 
me, we went different ways. I felt 
“ myself again.” With aloud “hem!” 
I looked every one I met in the face, 
and with a sort of an air, scrutinized 
all the shops. I re-entered Quilliacq’s 
with far more confidence than I had 
originally entered it. It was a large 
hotel with an immense number of 
windows, each having heavy shutters, 
painted a faded green colour. It 
stood between two small and rather 
inferior streets, into both of which it 
had an entrance—but not such an en- 
trance as such an hotel would have 
had in England. You would have 
thought yourself going by the back- 
door into a kind of wharf or ware- 
house-yard. On entering, you found 
yourself in a kind of square, each side 
of which consisted of the hotel offices. 

Having taken a little “ cogniac” 
and water, and a biscuit, we issued 
forth to explore the town. The Com- 
missionaire, whom we met at the door, 
advised us to go first to the church ; 
and he politely mystified us, in very 
broken English, with directions to go 
first to the right—then to the left— 
then again to the right, and so forth, 
till, lo!—l’église! Of course we im- 
mediately lost our way ; but my wife’s 
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enquiries set us right. Then wrong 
again—again recourse to my wife ;— 
once more at fault ;—but now, a little 
nettled at having to depend so abso- 
lutely upon her superior powers, I 
resolved to try my own resources. 

«© Mademoiselle,” said I, to a cheer- 
ful-looking decent young woman whom 
we met, in our extremity, “s'il vous 
plait—hem !—montrez-moi—the way 
to the—the church— église ?” 

«* Ah—bien! bien! Je comprends! 
Il faut,” &e. &e.  Monsieur—a la 
main gauche—droite—les Ramparts— 
voila—l’église !”” 

“Ma fille, je vous remerciez,” I 
stammered, not having caught above 
a word or two; and turning with an 
air of vexation to my wife, I told her 
she might ask the remainder of our 
way about Calais herself. 1 seemed 
to have become suddenly tongue-tied 
—I, too, who find no lack of words at 
home—hem! For the thousandth 
time I deplored the folly that had led 
me always to disregard the study of 
the French language ! 

At length, however, we reached the 
church. Its exterior has nothing worth 
notice, or unlike a similar structure 
in England. Men and women were 
busily scouring one side of the church 
(there is no gallery); while, at the 
upper extremity, on plain rush-bot- 
tomed chairs, were a number of men 
and women—-principally the former, 
and of the inferior sort—kneeling, 
their hands with prayer-books resting 
on the backs of the chairs, their faces 
directed towards the altar and the 
shrines of particular saints—in silent 
prayer. A tall feeble old man, in a 
cocked hat and long thread-bare blue 
greatcoat, over which was thrown a 
belt, with a sword, and with a walking- 
stick, approached us soon after our 
entrance, and began, in a low tone, to 
point out to us the various objects— 
shrines, images, pictures, &c. Before 
the first shrine was.a small triangular 
table, with a number of spikes, on 
which were stuck wax candles, of dif- 
ferent sizes, burning—some burnt out 
—and which, I found, were offerings 
to the grim-looking saint before whom 
they were placed. God forbid that I 
should feel disposed to turn any one’s 
religious observances into ridicule, 
especially where one’s curiosity had 
been so civilly and freely gratified, 

but really I cannot help intimating 
how painfully absurd many things 
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appeared, especially the tawdry tinsel 
and trumpery with which each saint's 
niche—and even the altar—was appa- 
relled ! Madame Tussaud’s exhibition, 
though of a somewhat similar matériel, 
contained nothing halfso paltry. They 
infinitely amused my little son, how- 
ever, who accompanied us, and—he 
was only two years old—was so struck 
with the queer objects about him, that, 
while in the midst of the kneeling 
devotees, he exclaimed irreverently 
enough, “ Oh! look, papa! mamma! 
look!” Every eye was instantly di- 
rected, for a moment, towards the 
ungodly little Englishman.—As we 
passed one quarter of the church, we 
saw a fat woman quitting the confes- 
sional, the priest, tall and stately, pre- 
sently following her, in canonicals. 
He passed us with a solemn air, and 
on reaching the front of the high altar, 
opposite which was placed a chair, he 
deliberately kneeled on it for a mo- 
ment or two, looked earnestly at the 
figure of the Virgin, crossed himself, 
and withdrew. 

The church is worth sceing ; not 
so much, however, on account of the 
intrinsic value or interest of any of 
the objects it contains, as for the 
illustration it supplies of the genius, 
the spirit, and character of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Our ancient guide 
had whispered to us, in French and 
broken English, explanations of what 
he pointed out, none of which I had 
understood. The objects had explained 
themselves. On quitting the church 
I gave him a franc, and he was abun- 
dantly satisfied. We then bent our 
steps towards the Ramparts, and a 
very pleasant promenadethey afforded. 
They are a kind of slope, containing 
three parallel walks of nearly a mile 
in length, each about three feet higher 
than the other, and separated by gar- 
den hedges, with numerous plots of 
flowers, and benches. They command- 
ed an extensive view of the sea and sur- 
rounding country, which, however, 
was rather flat and uninteresting. 
After remaining there a short time, 
we returned to the hotel; and foresee- 
ing that the time would hang rather 
heavily on our hands—as there is 
really scarcely any thing at Calais to 
feed the curiosity of professed sight- 
seers—we ordered dinner to be ready 
at four, instead of five o’clock. This 
done, we walked to the harbour, where 
we passed garrulous groups of fish- 
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women, all in spruce white caps, and 
with long heavy gold, or gold-looking, 
ear-rings, and presently beheld a knot 
of French sailors quarelling with those 
on board of a Dutch vessel. Such a 
strange nasal and guttural hubbub! 
We then walked along the pier, which 
is of wood, and very narrow. As we 
sauntered along it, enjoying the brisk 
sea-breeze, we were rather surprised 
to see about twenty boys and men 
bathing, and swimming to and fro, 
directly in sight of every one that 
passed along the pier. On reaching 
the extremity of it, we found about a 
dozen people sitting round it. Soon 
after 1 had taken a vacant place, a 
stupendous German—as he proved to 
be—well dressed, opened his closed 
eyes upon me with a drowsy air, and 
then slightly leaning against me (!) 
with a sort of stupid nonchalance, 
crossed his hands over his corpulent 
paunch, and presently began to snore 
aloud! I looked at my wife in wonder. 
A young and elegant French girl, who 
had watched the performance of the 
German, looked at us, and burst out a- 
laughing, in which [heartily joined, and 
shifted my position. The man-moun- 
tain, mean-time, seemed surprised that 
his support was gone, but soon closed his 
sluggish eyes again, and fell a-snoring. 
Immediately opposite sat an elderly 
gentleman, evidently suffering from 
gout—his feet in large list shoes—his 
countenance wearing a languid and not 
over-good-natured expression. Before 
he had opened his lips, I felt certain 
that he was a fellow-countryman ; and 
I was not mistaken, for he presently 
exclaimed to a gentleman near him,— 
“ Well! the Whigs have caught it 
prettily in the counties—eh? Ah! 
you don’t half like it, I see. Ha, ha, 
ha!’’ with a grim leer. He soon satis- 
fied me that he was an arrant Tory ; 
and being myself somewhat that way 
inclined, I contrived to get into con- 
versation with him, and told him all 
the latest election news, at which he 
was greatly delighted. We agreed in 
every topic we touched upon. Before 
I left he had got into a great debate 
with a fierce, raffish-looking semi-mili- 
taire—a Frenchman—concerning the 
relative advantages of republicanism 
and monarchy, which latter the French- 
man, with an excited air, pronounced 
to be utterly unsuited for the genius 
of the French, as I gathered from the 
Englishman’s answer, and from my 
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wife, who was, as usual, my interpre- 
ter. On returning to our hotel, just 
as we entered the street in which it 
was, my wife’s foot unfortunately dis- 
lodged a stone, and her stocking was 
instantly covered with muddy water. 
Here was a dilemma! These were 
the only stockings she had brought 
with her; and, low as were our funds, 
it was evidently necessary that I should 
get her another pair. 1 was forthwith 
despatched upon that errand. After 
peering about for a suitable shop, I 
found one in the market square. A 
prettyish girl, about eighteen or twen- 
ty, sat behind the counter sewing. 
Imagine my awkwardness, for I did 
not know the French for stocking. 

“© Mademoiselle,” I commenced, 
calmly enough,—* S’il vous plait—je 
besoin — humph!—a pair of—of— 
voila!” poking with my stick at a pair 
of stockings that hung in the window. 
She took them down, and said some- 
thing that I could not understand. 

“© Oui—oui,” I replied, at a ven- 
ture,—‘“ petite! pour une dame, ma 
femme!” - 

«* Je vous remerciez, Monsieur, je 
comprends bien ;” and she forthwith 
opened several packets containing la- 
dies’ stockings, silk, cotton, plain, and 
worked. 

«How much?” I enquired, point- 
ing at once to my purse, and a pair of 
silk stockings. 

«* Neuf francs, Monsieur !”’ I could 
only grin, for I did not know what 
she said. Spreading some silver on 
the counter, | motioned her to count 
out the requisite sum—to my alarm, 
seven shillings and sixpence! I shook 
my head. She smiled good-natured- 
ly, and got me a pair of common cot- 
ton stockings, counting out, at the 
same time, two shillings. But that 
was as much under the mark.. I fore- 
saw that my wife would never have 
put on such coarse things. Again I 
shook my head and put aside the ar- 
ticles. 

«© Ah!” she exclaimed, good-na- 
turedly, “« Vous étes Anglais? Sare, I 
speak non ver bad Anglais. Vil you 
avez, Monsieur, some scoshtrid ?”’ 

« Eh, ma fille! ecoshtrid, what is 
that ?”—— 

«* Scoshtrid, voila!’ unfolding ano- 
ther packet. 

«“ Ah, bien!” I sighed, adding, in 
despair, “ Ma fille, je suis, a l’hotel 
Quilliacq. Will you come avec moi, 
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and la dame will choose pour her- 
self?” 6 

« Sil vous plait, Monsieur,” she 
replied, after a little hesitation; and 
beckoning to an old woman to come 
from within and take her place, she 
threw a very shabby old green cloak 
over her shoulders, put her packages 
of stockings under her arm, and whe- 
ther I would or not, though I once or 
twice quickened my pace to throw her 
into the rear, walked cheek by jowl 
with me all the way to my hotel, en- 
deavouring, at the same time, to con- 
verse with me. She skipped nimbly 
up stairs after me, and in a twinkling 
had her merchandises spread before 
my wife, who soon selected a pair of 
the mysterious “ scoshtred,”—z7. e. 
Scotch-thread stocking's,—and so re- 
paired her disaster. As she was tired, 
she lay down on the sofa, and I went 
out again to look about me. I saun- 
tered through every street in Calais.: 
What a blessing is speech to man! 
How often did I long to chat with the 
good-natured looking people I met ; 
but, alas! “ vox faucibus hesit,” in- 
deed. Watching my opportunity 
when no observers were near, I stop- 
ped at an open window, where a tidy, 
cheerful old woman was sitting selling 
fruit, and meditated attempting to en- 
ter into something like conversation 
with her. But ’twas in vain, and with 
a silly smile I stole off ridiculously. 
Almost every third or fourth shop bore 
the inscription, “ M. D. Epicerie ;” 
and after great consideration, I satis- 
fied myself that it meant dealer (Mar- 
chand) in groceries, a title, however, 
which was frequently not in the least 
warranted by the appearance or con- 
tents of the shop. The better trans- 
lation of the latter word would be 
«“ Things in general.” But of all the 
extraordinary sounds it has ever been 
my fate to hear from men or animals, 
save me from the cry of the French 
fishwomen! While I was quietly en- 
deavouring to comprehend the mean- 
ing of some placards stuck on the wall, 
I almost started off my feet, for there 
burst upon me, from a woman close 
at my elbow, in a blue dress, with cap, 
ear-rings, and a great basket on her 
shoulders, such a shrill scream as I 
fancied could have issued only from a 
mad macaw. Positively, I followed 
the eloquent speaker down a couple of 
streets, to note her astounding cries. 
Addison, in one of his Spectators, has 
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some humorous observations on some 
English street cries ; but what I heard 
must have utterly stunned that sensi- 
tive and delicate personage ! 

After strolling about for some quarter 
ofan hourlonger, I observed, opposite a 
house in the Rue ——, a little crowd. 
I went up and beheld a dozen people, 
chiefly old women, sitting demurely 
round a large dresser, or table, by the 
open window of a house, surrounded 
by about fifty or sixty by-standers. 
A man sat at the head of it, with a 
book open before him and pen and ink, 
exclaiming in a quict low tone, what I 
presently made out to be, “ Trois 
cents, quatre cents, cing cents, sept 
cents, franc, france et demi,” &c. Evi- 
dently an auction was going on. Won- 
dering whether it was the sale of a 
poor tenant’s effects for rent, or what 
it might be,—* S’il vous plait,” said I 
to a decent man beside me, “ Qu’est 
ce que c'est?” he replied briskly and 
rapidly. I bowed when he had done, 
as if I had understood him, but I had 
not caught one intelligible word. 
Presently I bethought myself of a word 
that might produce a short answer. 
I again bespoke him,—“ Pourquoi, 
Monsieur?” he answered rather sharp- 
ly, doubtless surprised that I could 
ask such a question after hearing what 
he had told me, but this time I caught 
the words, ** Une femme morte!” At 
length a dispute arose about a crazy 
kettle that had been put up, and such 
a hubbub! in the midst of which I 
walked off, and turning the corner of 
the street, found myseli’ unexpectedly 
on the Ramparts again. It was now 
about half-past three o’clock, the sun 
shining clearly, and I began to feel 
rather jaded, and hungry to boot. I 
determined to walk homeward by the 
way of the Ramparts. At a little dis- 
tance I beheld a tall, dark figure slow- 
ly approaching me, dressed in clerical 
costume, a large three-cornered hat, 
black crape bands with white borders, 
a long black coat reaching down al- 
most to the ankles, black stockings, 
and great buckles on the shoes. His 
hands were joined behind his back, 
and he appeared in meditation. He 
was tall and well-proportioned, about 
the middle age, with a sallow, me- 
lancholy, and rather intellectual coun- 
tenance. He eyed me steadily, but 





not offensively, in passing ; and I re- 
cognised in him the priest whom I 
had seen quitting the confessional that 
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morning at the church. We assed 
and repassed one another severa times 


in that long shady walk. Once we 
both stopped within a few yards of 
one another, to watch the motions of 
a party of soldiers, who at a few hun- 
dred yards’ distance were practising 
firing with muskets. Just then I had 
half made up my mind to attempt en- 
tering into conversation with him ; for 
I thought it not impossible that he 
might speak a little English, or that, 
at all events, we might be able to 
make one another understood in Latin. 
All [had heard and read of foreign 
ecclesiastics came across my mind— 
he might be a bigot, and hate a here- 
tic like me; so, on the whole 
While thus occupied, a merry voice 
broke in upon me suddenly, « Pa—pa! 
My Pa—pa! dear Papa!” it was my 
little son, who at the same time clasp- 
ed his arms round my leg, having 
with his nurse approached me unex- 
pectedly from the adjoining walk. 
Never were his little prattle and 
pranks so dear and welcome to me as 
at that moment, when I had for some 
hours felt myself to be a kind of so- 
litaire, cut off from my wonted inter- 
course with my fellow-men, between 
whom and me there was no commu- 
nion of speech, lost in a reverie of 
novel and chilling thoughts and spe- 
culations. After despatching him, I 
walked on towards the further end of 
the Ramparts, and seated myself on a 
bench which commanded a very pretty 
view of the town of Calais. As I 
gazed at it, my thoughts insensibly 
travelled to those passages in English 
history which made such memorable 
mention of it. Nearly five hundred 
years ago had our victorious Edward 
III. made Calais his own! Flushed 
with the glories of Cressy, methought 
I saw him watching the progress, and 
considering the effect of his formidable 
lines of circumvallation, round which 
his galled and baffled rival Philip ho- 
vered in vain. Then, lo! a dismal 
sight,—the six burgesses, death-doom- 
ed, bearing their halters, dressed in 
their shrouds, and bringing the keys 
of the city to its furious conqueror ; 
then his tender and merciful queen, 
melting his cruel purpose concerning 
them. I was deep in. these recollec- 
tions, my arms folded, when the church 
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clock near me struck four ; and look- 
ing suddenly up, my eye lit upon the 
dark figure of the priest, who, from 
above the hedge of the adjoining walk, 
was standing and gazing at me. On 
observing my motion, he slowly turn- 
ed away and walked on, I also step- 
ping down into the town and hurry- 
ing to my hotel. I could not help 
noticing, as I passed along, the chime 
of the church-bells, and gradually re- 
cognised the air of an old Trench 
waltz ! 


“* Depuis long temps j’aimais Annete.” 


They do certainly manage these 
matters queerly in France! Their 
church-bells hourly sounding forth— 
a waltz! 

But dinner! dinner! how hungry I 
was! How glad to sce the fitting pre- 
parations completed, and in cleanly 
and comfortable style! My toilet did 
not occupy me long, and down we 
sate, ready to do ample justice to 
Monsieur’s purveyance. Expect not, 
however, dear Sir Christopher, any 
curious criticisms on the art gastro- 
nomic, such as lately astonished the 
quiet readers of the Quarterly. I 
have neither the knowledge nor the 
experience, and am mindful of an old 
friend’s caution— 


‘* Nec sibi coenarum quivis temere arroget 
artem, 

Non prius exacti tenui ratione sapo- 
rum !’”* 


I have as keen a relish as any one 
of her Majesty's subjects for good 
things, but care little about the art of 
producing them: that I leave in bet- 
ter hands—Lord Sefton’s and _ his 
cook’s. But to return. The vin 
ordinaire was soon ordered off the 
table—it was filthy, and set our teeth 
on edge. It’s place was supplied by 
Champagne only. The fish and fri- 
candeau were very fair—both, how- 
ever, somewhat too acrid, the latter 
being utterly smothered in sorrel 
sauce. As for the fowl—oh, Lord, 
that fowl! it grieved me to behold 
it! It must have died of the pip! 
Such skinny legs and wings—such 
a meagre trunk—we dissevered and 
mangled it, only in charity to our suc- 
cessors; a thing, in similar cireum- 
stances, that I do invariably. We 
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had, however, an omélette in reserve, 
and it was excellent. A little Gruyére, 
and the ordinary et ceteras, especially 
a thimbleful of eau de vie de Dantzic, 
wound up our brief and modest re- 
past. I had some cause to feel elated, 
for my wife had left me all the Cham- 
paigne to discuss, except about two 
glasses and a-half. For a while I felt 
less lonely than I had been during the 
day. 

Dinner done, I sate at the open 
window, to see what was going on in 
the street. Presently came the sound 
of a horn, accompanied by the rattling 
of heavy wheels, and lo! the Paris 
Diligence !—a great lumbering vehicle 
drawn by three horses, and two horses 
abreast, crammed with passengers and 
luggage—there was evidently an Eng- 
lishman peeping out of the banquette! 
How vastly inferior the whole affair 
looked to our light, compact, and even 
graceful public vehicles! A few mi- 
nutes after this the waiter came in 
and told us that the voiture was at 
our service, if we were disposed to 
take a drive through the suburbs of 
Calais. This was an excellent idea ; 
in a trice my wife, the child, and ser- 
vant got into the voiture, a capacious 
old-fashioned looking  glass-coach, 
drawn by two excellent horses. Un- 
derstanding from the waiter that the 
driver could speak English, I got on 
the box beside him. Passing beneath 
the covered gates, and over the draw- 
bridges, somewhat reminded me of 
Portsmouth and Chatham. <A good 
many soldiers were sauntering about, 
and the towns-folk were abroad in 
considerable force, enjoying the de- 
lightful cool of the evening. 

“ Which way are you going ?” 
said I to the driver, as we approached 
a part of the road that branched off 
into two. 

** Non, Monsieur!” he replied, 
with a stupid air, quietly smacking his 
well-fed horses. 

«* Why—ne parlez vous pas An- 
glais ?”” I enquired, rather sharply. 

** Non, Monsieur,” he grunted. 

«* The deuce take the fellow” 

«¢ Oui, oui, Monsieur,” he replied, 
with a matter-of-fact air. 

I burst out a-laughing. 
destly smiled. « 

I felt so annoyed at this that I was 
almost resolved to get inside; still, 
however, the air was pleasant, and I 
could see infinitely more than if I 
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were within, so I endeavoured to re- 
concile myself to my hard fate. The 
driver now and then spoke to me in 
French—I dare say he considered me 
queer and taciturn enough, for I sel- 
dom answered him, and could not 
make him understand distinctly that I 
spoke French no more than he spoke 
English. Our road was open and 
cheerful—a very broad highway, with 
houses and shops on each side—some- 
thing resembling Ratcliffe high-road, 
or Whitechapel road, but not so 
crowded, or with such mean-looking 
houses. About a mile and a-half from 
Calais, on the left-hand side, stood a 
church. The driver pointed to it, and 
said, in his usual dull phlegmatic man- 
mer, as I understood him— 

_ “© Ne verrez-vous pas l'eglise, Mon- 
sieur ?” 

“¢ Oui,” I answered ; and presently 
our voiture drew up at the gate of the 
churchyard, where we all got out. 
Heavens, what a marvellous appear- 
ance had that churchyard on first en- 
tering it! It was crammed with large 
wooden crosses, painted black and 
white, with inscriptions on them—so 
totally different in aspect and charac- 
ter from our white grave-stones—look- 
ing, in the fading daylight, like a 
crowd of ghosts, all with outstretched 
arms! They struck a kind of awe 
into my soul, as I passed through 
them! We entered the church, unat- 
tended by any one. I found about 
thirty or forty women, chiefly elderly 
and of humble station, kneeling on 
chairs, in silent prayer—nevertheless 
curiously eyeing us as we stepped past 
them, looking at the same mournfully 
foolish objects, as I considered them, 
that had presented themselves to me 
at the Calais church. One thing 
pleased me—the perfect equality in 
point of place and position—whoever 
came to the church must sit in one 
place, and on the same description of 
seat, a rush-bottomed chair: so diffe- 
rent from our inclosed luxurious pews, 
and free seats! Altogether, there-was 
some thing very striking in the scene 
in which we were placed : the strange 
unearthly aspect of the churchyard ; 
not a living figure visible ; not a sound 
audible; the mellow declining sun- 
light; the calm summer’s evening ; 
the humble-looking antique church ; 
the simplicity and silence within ; the 
motionless figures of the devotees ; two 
large tapers, recently lighted, burning 
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faintly before the dusky altar-piece ; 
one or two grotesque-looking shrines ; 
—I watched all this with deep interest 
and presently quitted it with a subdued 
and lonely feeling. We re-entered 
our vehicle, and drove off after a little 
colloquy between me and the driver, 
in which we in vain endeavoured to 
understand one another's wishes and 
meaning. Observing the country to 
look very pleasant towards the right, 
I pointed in that direction, and he 
presently turned down a by-road, on 
the right ; and drove beside a narrow 
but rapid stream, on the borders of 
which stood, as I thought, a paper- 
mill. We met a kind of Irish jaunt- 
ing car, a queer, but very neat turn- 
out; and the driver and his groom, 
who sat back to back, were palpably 
fellow-countrymen of mine—that is to 
say, fellow-Britons—for they were 
evidently Irish, and I Welsh! By- 
and-by the door of a very small, mean- 
looking cottage opened, and there 
issued forth a middle-aged woman, 
very neatly dressed in cap and shawl, 
accompanied by apparently her 
daughter, a girl about six years old, 
dressed as elegantly as a young lady of 
some station, in England, attired for 
a ball! They were evidently going 
to a little ball, or evening party. In- 
deed, a little further on, from several 
small houses on the right, issued the 
sound of music, and through the open 
doors I saw the figures of young men 
and women dancing. Soon, however, 
we left these houses behind, and found 
ourselves fairly in the country, only 
a distant farm-house visible here and 
there, with a windmill or two; la- 
bourers and farmers “ homeward 
wending their weary way,” with 
sickles, rakes, &c. ; and laden teams 
jogging slowly along towards the town. 
Our road lay between a kind of heath, 
bordered by corn-fields, but the whole 
surrounding scenery seemed rather flat 
and cheerless. There was nothing 
here to remind us that we were not 
in England. As it was getting 
chilly, and the shades of evening de- 
scending fast upon us, and my little 
boy had had a long and wearisome 
day of it, I directed the driver to re- 
turn, and by about half-past seven we 
were safely housed again at our hotel. 
I gave the man a frane, with which he 
seemed quite satisfied, and we were 
charged in the bill only three francs 
for the voiture. 
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It was now getting rather dusky, 
and my wife was tired with her day’s 
peregrinations. My curiosity, how- 
ever, was not yet sated, and I had only 
three old stale numbers of Galig- 
nani's Messenger wherewith to occupy 
the time; so after our café au lait, 
once more I sallied forth alone to view 
the humours of the town. I bent my 
steps towards the harbour. About 
twenty or thirty soldiers of the line 
were clustered about the great gate. 
They seemed a swarthy, stunted set of 
fellows, with nothing like the air and 
physique of our own soldiers ; never- 
theless, as Lord Brougham would say, 
“ though rum uns to look at,” doubt- 
less they would prove “ good uns to 
go’ when the occasion required. On 
reaching the fish-market place, there 
seemed to have recently arrived a 
cargo of oysters; and I joined a group 
of fishwomen, who were surrounding 
four small heaps of large coarse-look- 
ing oysters, which were evidently be- 
ing sold by auction, the auctioneer 
being a grey-headed fishwoman, who, 
with her arms akimbo, with a serious 
matter-of-fact air, and in a quiet au- 
thoritative tone, scarce above a whis- 
per, was saying, * deux francs—trois 
francs et demi—quatre francs—cinq— 
six—sept francs,” &c. &c, A buxom 
good-looking young fishwoman just 
before me, with huge ear-rings, and 
very neatly dressed, was declared to 
be the purchaser, and the little clus- 
ter of by-standers dispersed. She in- 
stantly whipped out a large clasp- 
knife,—took up an oyster in her hand, 
struck it heavily with the back of her 
knife,—the point of which she then 
foreed into the fracture,—and forth- 
with opened the oyster, to the mani- 
fest peril, as I fancied, of her left 
hand; gulped down the astonished na- 
tive, and then, in like manner, opened 
several more, which she distributed at 
a trifling price to one or two of the 
people standing by. With a good- 
humoured smile she offered me one of 
the finest that came to hand. I mo- 
tioned, however, that I had no 
money. 

«‘ Sacre!” she exclaimed, proudly, — 
still extending the open oyster to me, 
which it would have sickened me to 
put to my lips, for “ the full stomach 
loathes a feast’’—*< I] faut donner au 
gentilhomme !”” But I excused my. 
self, notwithstanding, as civilly as I 
knew how, and she desisted, whisper- 
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ing to a companion something like— 
« Gentement! c’est un Anglais!” 

I now retraced my steps towards 
the town, and sauntered slowly about, 
peering into the various shops, in 
which lights were beginning to make 
their appearance. In a bookseller’s 
window I beheld—shall I be foolish 
enough to mention it ?—a French edi- 
tion of a certain little work of mine 
own, and the first volume of Mr Hal- 
lam’s late work on the literature of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries— 
selling, each of them for four or five 
francs, if I recollect rightly. Seeing 
the owner of the shop, as I fancied, 
standing at the door, a civil-looking 
well-dressed young man, I ventured, 
in a sneaking kind of way, to point 
him to my book, and say “ Je vous 
prie, hem! Do you sell—a—a—plu- 
sieurs—de—de—ce livre ?” 

*“ Oui — assez bien — passable- 
ment 1!” 

It served me right. He then took 
up Mr Hallam’s book, and showing it 
to me addressed me very volubly, 
doubtless eulogistically, concerning 
that able and very learned perform- 
ance ; but scarce a word of his pane- 
gyric could I understand. What an 
odd mode, by the way, they have of 
suddenly raising the pitch of their 
voice at the end of a clause or sen- 
tence, running the word off into a 
kind of—“euh!” And then they 
talk with such rapidity! But to re- 
turn. Wishing to appear capable of 
saying something that should appear 
fine, I answered a long harangue of 
his by gravely observing, in a 
very calm and confident tone, “ Bar- 
bara celarent Dari ferio baralip- 
ton!11” 

« Précisement, Monsieur!” he re- 
plied blandly ; adding, however, after 
a moment’s pause—* Mais—je ne 
parle pas I’Italien !”’ 

“ Bon soir!” we both exclaimed, 
with a bow, and separated. A little 
way on I beheld a dog, apparent- 
ly of the terrier-breed; and being 
something of a naturalist, felt a great 
desire to ascertain whether it would 
bark with a French accent, or not. 
For this purpose I followed it in its 
little peregrinations, and presently had 
the good fortune to hear it utter a 
short sharp bark precisely after the 
manner of an English dog. This I 
carefully noted, and will maintain 
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against all gainsayers. I likewise saw 
a cat; but though I tried to make it 
mew, I did not succeed. I now 
sauntered about the market-place, a 
very large open square, where little 
parties of decent townsfolk were pro- 
menading to and fro. A good-looking 
middle-aged man, dressed in a blue 
surtout and white trowsers, suddenly 
stopped near me, and placing on the 
ground a small box he had carried 
under his arm, he opened it, and dis- 


played small packages apparently of 


corn-plaster. One of them he took 
in his hand ; then he removed his hat, 
which he placed on the ground beside 
him—displaying a bald head and ex- 
cellent forehead—placed himself in the 
attitude of a public speaker (!) and, 
addressing me and a little boy, began 
—* Messieurs” (!!)—the rest I could 
not understand. He went on with 
great energy and fluency, evidently 
commenting on the virtues of the 
article he held in his hand. In about 
three minutes’ time he had collected 
an attentive little auditory of about 
thirty or forty people, whom he ha- 
rangued with infinite emphasis and 
gesticulation for about ten minutes, 
without, however, having persuaded 
any one to purchase any thing. So 
he presently, with a graceful air, but 
some slight chagrin in his features, 
shut up his-box, replaced his hat on 
his head, politely bowed in doing so— 
and his late hearers instantly dis- 
persed. 

I was standing near the Place 
d’Armes, where several soldiers were 
sauntering about. Six drums were 
lying on the ground ; and asthe clock 
struck eight, they were instantly 
seized and buckled in front of six 
drummers, who stood before a drum. 
major. He waved his canue formally, 
and they began to beat the drum,— 
such an admirable vol/ I never heard. 
I never heard such drumming in Eng- 
land—such precision, and even ev- 
pression—the drums seemed to speak ! 
—and all done with the utmost ease 
and sang-froid. They remained thus 
engaged for about five minutes—I 
-was infinitely struck with the startling 
effect that such a stern martial alarum 
was calculated to produce in the peace- 
ful town, at dusk—and then the drum- 
major gave the word of command— 
they faced about, and, he leading the 
way, they marched off, still beating 
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the vetraite,* I, and a straggling crowd 
of children, following in their rear. 
The hour—the place—the deepening 
shades of evening—the feelings and 
associations excited by the military 
music—I a foreigner—these consider- 
ations took such a hold on my fancy, 
that I followed the music down two 
streets, and then stopped to listen to 
the sound, growing gradually fainter 
(they perambulate the town thus every 
evening), till in the distance it was 


_ only an indistinct “ rap tap—tap, tap, 


tap; ra—ra—rap, rap—tap, tap, tap!” 
and I bent my steps towards the hotel, 
for there was nothing else to be seen 
—no theatre or place of public amuse- 
ment, and I was getting rather fa- 
tigued. I found a couple of tall wax- 
lights standing guard over my wife, 
who was asleep on the sofa; so I sate 
myself down in an ample arm-chair, 
thinking over what I had seen during 
the day. I had not been disappointed. 
What I had seen, and heard, and felt, 
was quite different from any thing I 
had defore seen, or heard, or felt. I 
had witnessed French manners in a 
complete French town. The inhabi- 
tants seemed generally gay and active, 
the place cleanly and orderly ; I felt 
a difficulty in pitching on any town in 
Iingland similarly situated, and of 
similar pretensions. Still I could not 
have spent a second day at Calais: I 
felt that I had exhausted it. A little 
noise I made in moving my chair at 
Jength awoke my wife from her nap; 
and she prudently suggested that as 
we should have but little time to spare 
in the morning, having to start at half- 
past seven, we should settle with M. 
Quilliacq, over-night. I ordered the 
bill, therefore, to be brought, and it 
was presented to us in a few minutes’ 
time. The sight of it not alittle com- 
forted us. Here it is :— 
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Mey «sc i wp cs B 
1 Champagne Sillery, . . . 8 
4 Vin (ordinaire), 28 1 
Eau de vie de Dantzie, . . 1 
0) a 1 


Soda, Sucre, Cogniac, 








: .. ae 
Bougies, see te a et oe 
Logement, . . . .« « . .10 5O 
Promenade en Voiture, . . . 8 
Domestique.t 
. Diner, and$}devin, . . . . 2 25 
Vo a re oe | 
40 75 


Seven franes we gave to the ser- 
vants; and having taken a glass of 
brandy and water (whether my wife 
took any of it, in a wine glass, is a 
matter entirely between her and me, 
and the reader has no concern with 
it), and talked over a few of our little 
adventures, we betook ourselves to 
our bedroom about ten o'clock, pass- 
ing through that in which our little 
son, with his dear ruddy cheeks and 
eurly hair, and his arms fancifully 
disposed over the pillow, was lying, 
the image of blessed innocence, his 
thoughts, perhaps—who can tell whe- 
ther children dream? Dear little boy, 
thought I, as I bent over him for the 
first time in a foreign land—my first- 
born, and only son—Pshaw! perhaps 
the reader is not a parent,—but you 
are, Sir Christopher! We had a 
double-bedded room, so we took a bed 
a-piece, for they were very small. I 
lay awake for several hours. How 
tired I was of the eternal “ Depuis 
long temps” chimes of the neigh- 
bouring church! Towards two o'clock 
we both began to get drowsy; when 
a dog, as if determined to put an end 
to my scepticism for ever, commenced 
such a continued barking and howl- 
ing, as dispelled sleep indefinitely ! 

“FE !” T exclaimed, in a low 
tone, to my wife, “‘ are you asleep?” 

«Asleep? How can‘you ask me! 
when that abominable dog ”—— 

[Bow, wow! wow! wow! who— 
o—o—o! Who—o—o! Bow, wow, 
wow. wow !} 

“‘ Perhaps it’s an English dog that 
is bothered here, and cannot agree 
with his French companions?” 

« Stuff, Mr ! I’m really 














* The Retreat—to summon all the soldiers that may be about the town to their 


barracks, 


t Madame Q. took quite a fancy to my little boy; which must have been the only 


reason why the following item— 


‘* Diner de l'enfant, 1 fr, 50,” 


was erased from the bill! 
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too vexed to laugh. So tired as one 
is with a long”—— However, the 
noise ceased for a time. I began to 
forget where I was; then my half- 
opened eye would settle for a moment 
drowsily on the alabaster vases and 
mirror, dim glistening in the rush- 
light lustre over the mantel-piece ; a 
delicious feeling of fast-retreating con- 
sciousness came over me— 

when such a long lamentable howl 
burst upon my startled ear, as satis- 
fied me that the devil owed me some 
particular grudge. 

“ Mr ! Mr ! what 
is that dreadful sound?” exclaimed 
my wife, starting up. ‘ Where are 
we? Oh ” Talso got up, almost 
inacoldsweat. ‘ Depuis long temps 
—J’aimais Annette,” said, or rather 
sung the church—and out went, at that 
particular juncture, our rush-light. 
. . +  Black—dark—pitch- dark— 
silent!—* not a mouse stirring!” * * 
I recollect nothing more, till my wife 
came to rouse me, exclaiming, “ Pray, 
Mr » do you know that it has 
struck seven o’clock, and we must be 
on board by eight?” 

Having brought with me nothing 
but tooth and hair brushes, and a 
comb, I felt it necessary to “seek a 
shaver ;” and quitting the hotel, I 
found, in the adjoining strect, the 
place I wanted—a small neat barber's 
shop, the shutters of which had just 
been removed. “S’il vous plait-— 
rasez-moi!”’ I exclaimed to a genteel 
young man, who was standing within, 
twirling about and combing his hair. 
He proved to be the owner of the 
premises ; and seemed about twenty- 
five, very good-looking, but rather 
effeminate, with his hair plastered 
down into a large curl over each ear ; 
he seemed to have neither beard nor 
whiskers ; and rings on each little 
finger, and in his ears—why had 
he none in liis nose? You would 
have laughed to see me surrender my- 
self into his hands, having in vain 
endeavoured to make him understand 
how precious my time was! Before 
he began, he put a little eau de Cologne 
over his fingers, which were soft and 
delicate ; and when he had finished, 
he brought a basin of water, into 
which he freely poured some eau de 
Cologne, and fragrantly cleansed my 
cheeks and chin. Short as was my 














time, a sudden whim seized me of 
having my hair eut, which was not at 
way ! 


all necessary, by the All I 
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could signify of my wishes was, b 
running my hand, scissor-like, throug 


my hair. Before commencing he 
made me an earnest speech, which I 
could not understand ; but at length 
I ascertained that he was asking me 
whether I would have my hair cut in 
French or English fashion. I pointed 
to his own hair, and shook my head, 
exclaiming, “a l’ Anglaise—Anglaise 





“ Qui, oui, oui! Oui, Monsieur ; je 
comprends bien!” he replied, and 
began. As we could not talk to one 
another, I fell into a brown study by 
the time that he had done. Lord! 
Lord! how he had twisted and plas- 
tered my poor hair! I could not help 
laughter, as I looked at myself in a 
glass which he held for me, and ob- 
served the confident air with which 
he was regarding his handiwork. 
Not wishing to hurt his feelings by 
altering the entire disposition of my 
hair, I clapped my hat on, gave him 
a shilling, with which he seemed 
abundantly satisfied, sneaked across 
the street, and, once got into my 
room, soon brought my hair back into 
something like its usual disposition. 
My long absence had, I found, some- 
what alarmed my wife, who fancied 
that I had got into “ some queer ad- 
venture or other,” and lost myself, or 
“made no note of time.” Having 
fastened up the carpet-bag, I gave it 
to the waiter, who followed us down 
to the quay. Onreaching the steam- 
boat, the Commissionaire of M. Quil- 
liaeq presented himself, and with a 
polite air, said, “ Monsieur 
you shall give me, if you plizz, four 
shilling, for your expense.” Taking 
it for granted that his demand was 
one of course, I immediately paid it ; 
and, wishing us a pleasant passage, 
he withdrew, and we got on board. 
The morning was cool and pleasant; 
but there was evidently a brisk breeze 
stirring, of which we should know 
more when we got out to sea, and of 
which the people on board proposed 
taking advantage, as the sails were all 
ready to be hauled up at a moment’s 
notice. There were about twenty 
passengers, all respectable people, 
with the exception of some three or 
four old Frenchwomen, that looked 
arrant smugglers! As we passed up 
the harbour and got sight of the sea, 
I saw how matters were likely to be— 
the water was evidently very rough, 
and the wind blowing rather hard, 
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As we rounded the jetty, up went the 
sails, and presently, whew !—pitch— 
pitch—heave,—up and down, lurch 
went the vessel, with that thrilling, 
quivering accompaniment always pre- 
sent to a steam-boat. 

In less than a minute four ladies 
had laid themselves down upon the. 
deck in all the direful agonies of sea- 
sickness; which in about five minutes’ 
time attacked and overthrew my wife, 
the child, his attendant; as for me, I 
have passed too frequently between 
Leith and London, and been too much 
on the water at the sea-side, to suffer 
easily; and I escaped—to observe 
my fellow-passengers! There was a 
tall pale gentleman, apparently about 
thirty-five, very siikcatelded, with 
spectacles on, and who had caused it 
to be understood that he had found out 
a method of preventing sea-sickness. 
Well, amid all the horrid pitching, 
and rolling, and quivering of the ves- 
sel, he sat, leaning forward, resting 
his face on his hands, his fingers com- 
pressing his eyes—in this posture he 
continued motionless for upwards of 
an hour and a-half, during which time 
the vessel pitched about much more 
than I could have thought a steam- 
boat could—so much so, that it re- 
quired some care in moving about, to 
prevent being jerked off one’s feet, and 
falling overboard. But to return to 
the philosopher and his experiment— 
yes, there he continued motionless— 
evidently in a desperate humour, ad- 
hering to his system. Ah, me! that 
dismal lurch—alas, my philosopher, 
are you the first whose theory has 
failed? * * * 

Near where I generally stood sat a 
rather stout French gentleman, of 
middle age,—wearing a fur travelling 
cap, with a gold band round it, and 
wrapped in a roquelaire, smoking a 
cigar. He could speak a little Eng- 
lish—and I had asked him, soon after 
starting, whether he expected to be 
sick. 

“ Non, sare, I will not be seek. 
De sea and I, sare, are ver better 
friends than for fall out with each 
oter—I am ver well!” and he puffed 
his cigar vigorously. 

« Ah, but do you think, sir, you 
will keep well in this shocking mo- 
tion ?”’ 

“I believe, sare!’ he replied, some- 
what drily—and I left him :;—but I 
kept a sheep’s eye on him!—For an 
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hour or so he held up bravely—latter- 
ly, however, looking somewhat keenly 
at me as I passed and repassed him— 
he fancied I was maliciously watch- 
ing! At length he laid aside his cigar, 
and folded his arms; then I fancied 
he had lost a little colour ;—by and by 
a queerish expression came into his 
eye—it was languid and unsteady. 

“‘ That was a plunge, wa’n’t it, sir?” 
said the Captain to him, as we were 
almost both of us pitched several feet 
forward by the shock. The French- 
man attempted no reply, but suddenly 
rose from his seat—exclaimed faintly, 
« Sacre !—oh, mi Got!’—rushed, 
with the Captain’s assistance, to the lee 
side of the vessel with a desperate air 
* * * * 

There was a lively genteel-looking 
lad, about sixteen years of age, who 
was as merry as a bird for about half 
an hour, here, there, and every where— 
blithely whistling and humming, and 
amusing his mother with his antics. 
She was a very agreeable person, and 
we chatted a good deal together. 
Neither of us was sick at all, or ap- 
proaching to it. But her son—* oh, 
how he liked the motion! He hated 
smooth sailing—this was exactly the 
sort of thing he liked. It was such 
fun !— Mother, only look—see what a 
height we are out of the water—then 
down again—how I wish Tom were 
here !” 

“ Don’t be too confident—you may 
be a sufferer yet,” said his mother, 
with a smile. 

«1? never trouble yourself! I like 
it, of all things—it’s as good as any 
swing!” Very probably ; but about 
ten minutes afterwards, happening to 
cast my eye in the direction of the 
larboard.side of the vessel, which was 
crowded with invalids, I saw a lad’s 
face directed towards us for a moment, 
pale as a sheet—then his back sud- 
denly turned. I neither saw nor heard 
any more of him. 


My wife and child suffered very - 


severely. I began to be seriously 
alarmed for the former—but happily 
all ultimately passed off well. For my 
part, the passage home was delightful, 
—marred, a little, it is true, by the 
painful spectacles of desperate indis- 
position around me. I hate steam- 
boats, both great and small; I am 
always nervous when on board them, 
—and involuntarily shudder at the idea 
of an explosion, This is weak—but 
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I cannot help it. For my taste, give 
me a taught vessel, wind-impelled by 
bellying canvass. See her, glorious 
creature— 


*‘ Forth to the breeze she unbosoms her 
sail, 

And her pennon streams onward like Hope 
in the gale !” 


bounding bravely over the heaving 
and roaring waters—however they 
may fashion themselves !—Instead of a 
black smoky fabric, obstinately grunt 
—grunt—grunt—grinting with hide- 
ous noises, steam and smoke—the old 
Leith smacks for ever !— 


‘* Ah, pereat quicunque steam-bota 
paravit, 


Primus et invito gurgite fecite iter.”’* 


We entered Dover harbour about 
twelve o'clock, the wind still blowing 
freshly, but the sun shining brightly. 
A host of inquisitive people peered 
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down at us from the pier-head as we 
passed. We looked, with figures still 
prostrate on the deck—something like 
a ship just coming out of action !—Mr 
Theodore Hook has a smart sketch of 
such a scene, in his “Jack Brag.” 
After paying the fare, and one or two 
minor etceteras, I found I had not one 
farthing left in my purse; and my trip 
had cost me exactly L.4, 2s. 6d. As, 
however, I shall get fifty guineas from 
you, generous Christopher! for this 
description of it, I don’t care. If 
this letter shall have amused an idle 
hour, I shall be delighted ; but if you 
shall really consider it worth inserting 
in Maga— < 


‘© Sublimi feriam sidera vertice !” 


I am, dear Christopher, with great 
respect and remembrances to your 
secret and faithful conclave, most af- 
fectionately yours, 

Ww. 





CIRCASSIA. 


Tue time is not long past, when the 
word ‘ Circassia” conveyed to the 
minds of the European public rather 
avague idea of some semi-fabulous 
region, the scene of poetic fancy, than 
of a country almost contiguous to their 
own ; and likely one day to become an 
object of interest to the nations of the 
West. If thought of at all, it was re- 
garded only as a far distant land of 
rugged mountains and smiling valleys, 
the birth-place of a race whose daugh- 
ters, paragons of female loveliness, 
supplied the harems of the Mussul- 
man with terrestrial Houries, and 
whose sons, fair as the day, were ha- 
bitually sold or carried off to become 
the slaves and favourites of Turkish 
Pashahs. 

But the spirit of enterprise and in- 
vestigation, which has braved alike the 
polar ice and the burning sands of 
Africa, is not in these enlightened 
days to be arrested by the barriers of 
political jealousy ; and the hour is 
fast approaching, yea, is now at hand, 
when the nations of Europe, and Eng- 
land in particular, shall become fami- 
liar with the secrets of the Caucasus, 


and learn to appreciate’ the worth of 
those brave, though greatly slandered 
mountaineers who have so long stood 
up unaided, but undaunted, in defence 
of their freedom and independence, 
against the assaults of a mighty em- 
pire ; and have proved the only effi- 
cient barrier to its ambitious projects 
of sweeping conquest in Asia,—a ser- 
vice not as yet adequately understood 
or valued. 

Even to the few whose thirst of 
knowledge might excite a desire to 
become acquainted with the great 
mountainous tract which occupies the 
space between the Euxine and the 
Caspian seas, the sources of informa- 
tion have hitherto been meagre and 
imperfect. The works of Pallas, 
Klaproth, Parrot, Reineggs, &c., 
though they afford many facts of 
statistics and natural history, are al- 
together insufficient, were they even 
free from political bias, to describe a 
country naturally difficult of access, 
and filled with many tribes varying 
from each other in habits, language, 
and religion. Of later years these 
regions have been rendered imper- 
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vious, and almost unapproachable, by 
the system of hostility and exclusion 
which has been adopted against them 
by Russia, and which has exasperated 
the passionate love of freedom which 
characterises their inhabitants, into a 
fierce jealousy of all strangers, that has 
been misconstrued into natural intrac- 
tability and inhospitality. 

But truth is irresistible, and ever 
prevails in the end. The rapid pro- 
gress of Russia in the east, and the 
results of her late political and mili- 
tary exploits, particularly on the side 
of Turkey and Persia, have attracted 
the eyes of Europe, and led its states- 
men to regard with interest points to 
which hitherto no great attention had 
been paid. Among these, it was im- 
possible to overlook the Isthmus of 
the Caucasus, illustrated as it was by 
a continued and desperate struggle 
between power on the one hand, and 
resolution on the other, for a period of 
nearly half a century ; and those who 
had been accustomed to overlook the 
Caucasus, or rather to regard it as a 
sort of appendage to Georgia, which 
was admitted to be a Russian province, 
began gradually to wonder at the 
obstinate intrepidity of the rebels, and 
then to entertain the question of whe- 
ther they were in reality to be consi- 
dered as rebels, or as wild, but still 
unsubdued, and consequently inde- 
pendent tribes in arms for their free- 
dom and their rights. 

But it was not until lately that the 
subject began to receive a portion of 
its due consideration from this coun- 
try, when certain of its functionaries, 
in contemplating the general bearings 
of British interests in Asia, and the 
dangers which appeared to threaten 
them, were struck with the position of 
Circassia, and the remarkable success 
with which its tribes had opposed the 
arms of a power that had proved re- 
sistless in other quarters; and were 
led to examine not only the justice of 
their complaints against their oppres- 
sors, but the causes of so persevering 
an oppression. Curiosity once awa- 
kened, a multitude of enquirers arose, 
and some, more enterprising than the 
rest, resolved to attempt exploring a 
region so promising in subjects of 
interest and excitement. The objects 
of these enquirers were various : some 
were traders, who sought for a new 
field of commercial adventure ; others, 
more enthusiastic, regarded the Cir- 
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cassians as persecuted patriots, whose 
cause was that of virtue and humanity, 
and to aid whose struggles was the 
duty of all right-feeling men; while 
others again were impelled by a gene- 
ral thirst of information, and the wish 
to see with their own eyes a race whose 
courage and constancy under every 
kind of privation had gained them, in 
spite of their comparative obscurity, 
so high a reputation. But it is re- 
markable, that whatever might be the 
primary object of these travellers, all 
of them have returned in full accord 
on one point, and that is, in their 
admiration of the Circassians—their 
indignation at their implacable op- 
pressors, and a fervent wish for the 
complete success of their efforts for 
freedom and independence. 

Among these travellers was Cap- 
tain Spencer, the author of the work 
at the head of this article. He visited 
the coast of Circassia under circum. 
stances of great advantage in some 
respects, for he was permitted to ac- 
company Count Woronzoff, the Go- 
vernor-General of New Russia, in a 
steamer, forming part of a squadron 
with which that nobleman made the 
tour of part of the shores of the Black 
Sea; and was thus enabled to see all 
the Russian posts, and form his own 
judgment of the effect of the warfare 
then carrying on upon the Russian 
troops. But this very circumstance 
prevented him from making his obser- 
vations at liberty ; and his curiosity 
being stimulated by so imperfect a 
glimpse of the land of promise, he 
resolved to return to the country by 
himself, and improve his knowledge 
of its inhabitants and resources from 
actual intercourse with themselves. 
Accordingly, having traversed the 
Crimea, he returned to Odessa, and 
from thence proceeded by Bessarabia 
and Moldavia, to Galatz, where taking 
the steamer which plies between that 
place and the Bosphorus, he proceed- 
ed with her as far as Varna. There 
he found another steamer, the Cres- 
cent, bound for Trebizond, in which 
he reached that port ; and after a short 
stay, assuming the character of a 
Genoese physician from Constanti- 
nople, once more took shipping on 
board a Turkish brigantine, bound on 
a trading voyage to Circassia. After 
a favourable run, and on escaping 
from the pursuit of a Russian cruizer, 
he landed at Pchad, a port still in the 
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power of the Circassians, and from 
thence commenced his land travels, 
which are recorded in his second 
volume. But before adverting further 
to these, we think we shall be render- 
ing an acceptable service to the ma- 
jority of our readers, in laying before 
them a succinct account of the coun- 
try and people of this region, of their 
peculiar political position, and its im- 
portance, especially at the present 
juncture, to the European world in 
general, and to Great Britain in par- 
ticular. 

That tract, or isthmus of land, 
stretching from the Black to the Cas- 
pian Sea, which lies between the rivers 
Koor and Phasis on the south, and 
the Terek and Kouban on the north, 
is occupied by a chain of mountains 
well-known under the appellation of 
the Caucasus, which extends from sea 
to sea, and gives birth to the rivers 
which bound it. It consists of a cen- 
tral ridge, whose elevation is about 
12,000 feet, but which throws up many 
peaks to a still greater altitude ; that 
of the Elborz and of Casbeg, for in- 
stance, which attain the height of 
from 16,000 to 17,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The southern face 
of this central chain is abrupt ; falling 
almost precipitously into the plains of 
Mingrelia and Immeretia, with the 
exception of partial and scattered 
groups of hills. On the north, a course 
of secondary mountains attaining an 
altitude of from 8000 to 9000 feet, 
extend from the central chain, and are 
in turn succeeded by inferior ranges, 
which at length sink into the plains 
on the banks of the Kouban and the 
Terek. These mountains, as they ap- 
proach the Caspian Sea to the east, 
extend themselves in breadth from 
the course of the Kour, which sepa- 
rates them from the great plain of the 
Chowal Mogam, nearly to the mouth 
of the Terek. The great mountain- 
ous face which, declining from the 
high central chain, is thus presented to 
the Caspian Sea, together with its 
slope into Sheerwan on the south, and 
to the Terck on the north, comprises 
the difficult province of Daghistan, in 
which are the strong places of Bakau, 
Derbent, &c. &c. On the west, the 
central ridge almost reaches the Black 
Sea at Gagra, where it terminates in 
a lofty peak almost overhanging the 
beach. Thus, when coasting along 
from north to south, the highest peaks 
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are seldom yisible, in consequence of 
intervening heights ; but after running 
a few miles south of Gagra, the whole 
of the great range thus turned, comes 
suddenly into view over the low land 
of Mingrelia. 

The summits of the central chain 
consist principally of bare rock, a 
great part of which, as well as the 
more elevated peaks, are covered with 
perennial snows. Those of the secon- 
dary mountains, on the north side, 
when the snow disappears, are found 
to be covered with fine pasture, and 
their sides, where not cleared, are 
clothed with forests. In fact, the 
whole country on this side may be 
described as an extensive inclined 
plateau, precipitously intersected in 
all directions by numerous, deep, and 
narrow valleys or chasms, which are 
the channels of rapid streams, and are 
extremely difficult of access. The 
eminences thus separated are rich in 
pasture, wood, and soil suited for cul- 
tivation; and being defended by the 
almost impassable ravines that sepa- 
rate them, afford a safe retreat for the 
flocks, and herds, and families of the 
inhabitants, when the lower country 
is invaded by an enemy. 

The whole of this extensive tract 
of mountain is inhabited by a number 
of tribes, differing from each other in 
race, in creed, and language; varying 
also considerably in degrees of hardi- 
hood and courage, but all uniting in 
a love of liberty and independence, 
which, however, all have not been 
equally successful in preserving. On 
the east, Daghestan is peopled by a 
very fierce and hardy race, known 
generally by the name of Lesghees, 
although subdivided into a number of 
tribes and septs bearing other desig- 
nations. These tribes, although as- 
sailed by all the power and vindictive 
force of the Russian Government in 
this quarter, have never been subdued. 
The strongholds of Derbent and 
Bako, it is true, are in the hands of 
the Russians, and by means of con- 
stant efforts, and a frightful sacrifice 
of men, they have gained temporary 
advantages, and driven the inhabi- 
tants of villages, and even of whole 
districts, into the mountains, destroy- 
ing their cultivation and homes ; but 
no sooner does a change of season or 
of circumstances afford an opportu- 
nity, than down come the Lesghees 
from their strongholds, sweeping all 
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before them, and the whole work has 
to be done over again. 

During the late Persian war, the 
Lesghees besieged Derbent and Bako, 
although from want of skill and sup- 
port they were unable to effect any 
thing decisive. They frequently sur- 
prise Russian detachments, and always 
put to death those of that country 
who fall into their hands. ‘They 
plunder and lay waste the country 
which has submitted to Russia; and it 
is not many months ago, since the 
Lesghees made an inroad on a dis- 
trict in the close vicinity of Teflis, 
and plundered some villages within a 
few miles of that capital. The Les- 
ghees of Jar and Belikhan are nearest 
to, and most within the Russian pow- 
er; and as their country is less inac- 
cessible than other parts of Lesghees- 
tan, they are occasionally forced into 
a temporary submission, particularly 
during the severity of winter; but 
spring and summer always see them 
again in arms. Those of Kist, on the 
other hand, and the Tchechenses, the 
Suidgees, and the tribes who occupy 
the range from the road of Vlade- 
caucase to the face which slopes to the 
Caspian, are wholly unsubdued by 
Russia, the troops of which have 
never been able to penetrate their 
inaccessible country, although the 
attempt to reduce them has cost her a 
multitude of men. 

Tothe westward, in the neighbour- 
hood of the great route from Teflis to 
Viadecaucase, are found the Osseti- 
nians, the least warlike of the Cau- 
casian tribes, who, consequently, have 
fallen entirely under the dominion of 
Russia, and she has in some degree 
organized a portion of them as troops 
to be used against their brethren. 

The whole remaining space from 
the country of the Ossetinians to the 
Black Sea, is occupied by a race 
which, by whatever name their sub- 
divisions may be known, are recog- 
nised by Russia under the two general 
terms of TZcherkess or Circassians, 
and Abazecks, or Abassians. The 
first inhabit the north face of the Cau- 
casian chain, and possess all the 
country between the crest of that 
chain and the Kouban river. They 
consist of an endless number of tribes, 
and septs or subdivisions, who, as 
Captain Spencerinforms us, know each 
other by the general appellation of 
Altéghei, but who recognise no one 
paramount authority, although they 
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look up to the Princes of the two 
Kabardas as the purest of their race. 
When any expedition, however, is on 
foot, they choose a chief, who is im- 
plicitly obeyed ; and at other times 
the elders of villages or tribes are the 
authorities looked up to for dispensing 
justice and maintaining good order. 

The Abazecks occupy the southern 
face of the mountainous chain over- 
hanging the plain of Mingrelia, and a 
portion of the sea-coast to the south- 
ward of Gagra, as far as Anakria. 
Though of the same race as the Cir- 
cassians, they have always been at 
variance with them, and thus weaken- 
ed the resistance which, conjointly, 
they might have opposed to a foreign 
invader. The loss has principally 
fallen upon the Abazecks, who, in 
consequence of the more easy access 
obtained to their country through the 
plains of Mingrelia, have been in a 
great measure subdued by the Rus- 
sians. These have so far obtained 
possession of the low countries, that 
resistance there has ceased; such of 
the inhabitants as still maintain their 
love of independence having retired 
to the rugged clefts of the more inac- 
cessible mountains. 

There remains to notice the greater 
and lesser Kabardas, which are com- 
paratively level districts ; the former 
lying on the northern slope or foot of 
the mountains, between the upper 
part of the rivers Terek and Kouban; 
the latter on the right bank of the 
former river. In these districts also, 
the nature of the ground has been fatal 
to the independence of its inhabitants, 
and the Kabardas have, to a certain 
extent, been reduced to submission by 
Russia. Yet that this submission is 
neither voluntary nor perfect, may be 
inferred from the frequent and suc- 
cessful inroads made by the Circas- 
sians in that quarter, and certainly not 
resisted by the Kabardians, upon the 
inhabitants, Cossacks, and others, who 
have been located by Russia on the 
line ; and from the fact, that the post 
from Teflis to Southern Russia, which 
goes by the route of Vladicaucase, 
and passes through the lesser Kabarda, 
is never permitted to travel without a 
detachment of infantry and guns, 
with lighted matches, ready to repel 
attack. 

The amount of population of the 
Caucasus, that is, the mountain tribes, 
excluding the Georgian provinces, has 
been variously stated, yet by none 
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who have ventured to do so upon suf- 
ficient grounds. By Russians and 
Russian writers the number is under- 
stated upon principle, at little more 
than a million in all; while the Cir- 
cassians themselves, from opposite 
motives, probably overstep the mark, 
when they assert the aggregate to 
amount to four millions. There ap- 
pear to be grounds for believing that 
they really exceed three millions, 
but fall short of four. Of these 
the Circassians and Abazecks are 
estimated to amount to more than 
one and a-half millions. The Les- 
ghees and tribes to eastward of Vladi- 
caucase, it would be a vain attempt 
to reckon, for of them even less is 
known; but it is probable that the 
numerical strength of the tribes in 
subjection to Russia, does not greatly 
exceed half-a-million; and thus it may 
be inferred, that there exists a popu- 
lation of nearly three millions, not 
only unsubjected by, but imbued 
with the most inveterate hatred to- 
wards Russia, and in possession of the 
most inaccessible part of the Cau- 
casian Isthmus. 

To the acquisition of this region 
and the subjugation of its inhabitants, 
the Russian Government, from the 
time of Peter the Great until the pre- 
sent moment, has never ceased to turn 
its anxious attention ; and for the last 
forty years and more, in particular, 
has devoted to this object a very large 
portion of the military resources of 
the empire. But since the annexation 
of Georgia to its dominions, in 1800, 
and the occupation of Derbent, Bako, 
and Sheerwan, at an earlier period, 
and of Mingrclia, which submitted in 
1803, the Russian arms have made 
little real progress. In almost every 
instance, possession is confined to a 
circle within the range of their cannon, 
and even the great road from Teflis 
to Vladicaucase, which they acquired 
by a treaty with the Ossetinians, is 
held to be unsafe for any passengers 
without a guard of Cossacks. 

The political state of the Caucasian 
isthmus, and the country we have 
attempted to describe, may thus be 
shortly stated. The comparatively 
plain or accessible country to the 
south, comprehending Mingrelia, Im- 
meretia, Georgia, Shekee and Sheer- 
wan, which does not, in point of fact, 
include any portion of the Caucasian 
range, is in submission to Russia—not 
willing, however, as is proved by the 
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late bold, though unsuccessful con- 
spiracy in Georgia. On the north 
side, in like manner, the level country 
on the banks of the Terek, of the 
Kabardas, and on the right, or north 
bank of the Kouban, has been partially 
subdued ; and the military line of 
Russia stretches along the latter river, 
and erosses the greater Kabarda to 
the former stream. On the eastern 
face of the mountains, and particu- 
larly on the shore of the Caspian sea, 
some progress has been made (as we 
have said above) towards occupation 
by Russia, her success being chiefly 
due to her possession of the coast and 
the vicinity of Teflis, and her military 
depots. 

In the central division of the chain, 
the vicinity of the great Vladicaucase 
road is inhabited by the Ossetinians, 
who are in submission to Russia, and 
who are understood to number about 
30,000 families. 

This completes the list of Russian 
acquisitions in this country. 

On the other hand, we find the 
whole mountainous district, extending 
from the line of the Vladicaucase 
road eastward, to the Russian posts in 
Daghistan, comprehending the greater 
part of the Lesghee country, that of 
Khist, of the Tchechenses, Suidjees, 
&e., still unsubdued. And on the 
west, all that is contained between the 
Ossetinian line and the Black Sea, 
stretching north to the Kouban, and 
including, on the south, the central 
range of Caucasus, with part of its 
southern face, remains hitherto inde- 
pendent, embracing the whole Circas- 
sian tribes, with those of the Aba- 
zecks who have yet maintained their 
freedom. These large portions of 
the country have hitherto successfully 
resisted all the efforts of Russia for 
their subjugation. On Circassia, in- 
deed, the part more particularly under 
notice, and for the conquest of which 
the greatest exertions have been made, 
she has scarcely made a visible im- 
pression ; for though she has succeed- 
ed in planting some insulated posts 
along the coast, the garrisons of which 
are actually in a constant state of 
siege, and must be supplied by sea, 
the true Russian boundary is at this 
day the same as it was half a century 
ago—namely, the Kouban river, and 
the line of the Tchernomorski Cos- 
sacks. 

Nor has this ill success been occa- 
sioned by any ill-judged economy of 
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military resources, for the army of 
the Caucasus has at all times been 
large and well appointed. The force 
established on this frontier by Prince 
Potemkin amounted to nearly sixty 
thousand men. In 1792, the Tcherno- 
morski Cossacks were removed from 
the banks of the Dnieper to those of 
-the Kouban, for the express purpose 
of watching and checking the inroads 
of the Circassians; and their effective 
force was lately rated at 50,000 
men.* 

In the years 1821-2, the army un- 
der command of General Yermoloff 
was reputed to amount to 80,000 men; 
but this included all the troops on 
both sides of the Caucasus, and as far 
as Astrakan; while on the other hand, 
it did not include the Cossack and 
Tartar cavalry of the line. A state- 
ment considered as authentic, and but 
lately published, sets down the army 
of the Caucasus at seventy-seven bat- 
talions, besides the cavalry of the 
line ; and this is quite independent of 
bodies of troops sent thither for spe- 
cial purposes, which frequently amount 
to 20,000 or 30,000 men. Within 
these few months we have heard of a 
muster of 60,000 men, in Southern 
Russia, in addition to the regular 
force, for the purpose of overwhelm- 
ing the devoted Circassians; and 
these, no doubt, will be supported, if 
required, by the troops collected for 
the imperial reviews at Vosnesensk. 

Let us now examine what have been 
the fruits of this unceasingly sustained 
warfare, conducted by the best gene- 
rals of the empire, provided with re- 
sources so ample, and waged against 
this assemblage of rude mountaineers, 
unpossessed of any means of resis. 
tance save those which are furnished 
by their own fortitude and ingenuity. 
The few expeditions attempted into 
the heart of their country have proved 
signal failures; and the number and 
extent of the Russian acquisitions 
amounts to eight insulated posts, con- 
structed along a coast of three hun- 
dred miles in length, in which the 
garrisons, shut up within their walls, 
dare not stir beyond them, without 
the risk of being picked off by the 
Circassians, who continually watch 
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their movements and cut off small 
parties, so that neither wood, water, 
nor forage can be obtained without a 
skirmish and loss. The description 
given of these posts by Captain Spea- 
cer, and other eye-witnesses on whom 
we can implicitly rely, will give some 
idea of the nature of this warfare, and 
of the value of the Russian acquisitions 
in Circassia. 

The cost of these barren acquire- 
ments to the Russian empire, in blood 
and treasure, is scarcely to be calcu- 
lated, but a few facts may serve to 
give some idea of it. It is admitted 
that, between disease and the sword of 
the enemy, the army of the Caucasus 
requires to be renewed once in every 
four or five years. So that, taking the 
standing force and special expeditions 
together, at an average of 80,000 
men, the annual loss may be estimated 
at about 15,000 men—a figure which 
we do not believe to be at all too high. 
This, in forty years, would give a loss 
on this account alone of 600,000 men 
and officers. The expense of main- 
taining such an army, under any cir- 
cumstances large, must here be incaleu- 
lably increased, where it is necessary to 
supply them with all the necessaries 
and munitions of war from the south- 
ern provinces of Russia, at a prodi- 
gious cost in carriage as well as loss 
of materiel ; where, though surround- 
ed by abundance, even the very hay 
which feeds their horses at the posts 
and camps on the coast, must be sent 
them by sea. If to this be added the 
enormous loss in horses and cattle, 
expended in these operations, we shall 
have some grounds for comprehend- 
ing the drain occasioned by the Cir- 
cassian war on the resources of the 
empire. It is said by some, indeed, 
that the Government does not feel 
this drain, because the men are for 
the most part taken from among those 
who have been already doomed to 
destruction—the discontented—the in- 
subordinate—the suspected—and the 
Poles, who are sent here to die; and 
that they are supported by the south- 
ern provinces in a manner not felt by 
the revenue. But were this altogether 
the case, which it cannot be, for the 
stores and horses, and much of the 





* Mr Spencer says their effective force has been reduced by disease and by the sword 
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pay, must come from the imperial 
treasury—it would not be, and has 
not been, the less a drain. 

But we shall accompany Captain 
Spencer in his voyage to the coast, 
and shortly describe these Russian 
posts. The first of these which the 
squadron reached after leaving Kertch, 
was Anapa, the earliest of the Rus- 
sian possessions, which, after various 
captures and recaptures, was at 
length treacherously delivered up to 
them by its Turkish governor, in the 
year 1828, after a vigorous defence 
by its Circassian garrison. The 
fortress had been built upon the ruins 
of an old Genoese structure, by the 
Turks, who had been permitted to 
establish a post there for the protec- 
tion of their commerce with the Cir- 
cassians, which was endangered by 
the attacks of the neighbouring pre- 
datory Tartars. It is situated ona high 
cliff, the west and south faces being 
on the verge of the precipice, while 
the north and eastern ones look to- 
wards the plain. In form it is a 
parallelogram, with corner bastions 
rather ruinous, and it mounts 80 pieces 
of cannon. At the time in question 
the garrison consisted of 1200 men, 
of whom 100 were Cossack cavalry. 
The town was a mere mass of huts; 
the anchorage is exposed and insecure, 
and the water shallow. In spite of 
the extent of military preparations in 
the country, such was the vigilant 
hostility of the Circassians, that no 
egress from the fort was safe without 
strong escorts. Circassian scouts were 
seen stationed on a lofty barrow, about 
two miles north of the fortress, who 
signalized all movements to others in 
their rear ; and their douls, or hamlets, 
were not more than four or five miles 
distant, behind the nearest heights. 
“ The heights around the fortress of 
Anapa,” says Captain Spencer, who, 
it appears, was not permitted to land 
here, “ being in possession of the hos- 
tile tribes of the Caucasus, were 
covered with armed men, who seemed 
much amazed at the appearance of 
our little fleet, and probably mistook 
the sailors and passengers for soldiers, 
as horsemen were seen galloping in 
every direction, as if to alarm the 
inhabitants. In a few minutes, how- 
ever, they disappeared, leaving none 
behind save a few solitary sentinels 
on the most prominent situations, evi- 
dently for the purpose of watching 
I found, however, 
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by the aid of a powerful glass, that 
the dense forests on the shore and the 
sides of the hills were filled with 
armed men; no doubt with the inten- 
tion of giving us a warm reception, if 
we extended our visit beyond the 


walls of the fortress.” It was under- 
stood that the garrison was extremely 
unhealthy, and dispirited by several 
late severe reverses. 

Soujouk Kalé, about thirty miles 
south-east of Anapa, is by the Rus- 
sians reckoned another, and the next 
in succession, of the posts in occupa- 
tion by them; we shall see hereafter 
with what justice. The fine bay of 
Soujouk Kalé, which, little more than 
a mile broad at the entrance, expands 
to a considerable size behind, affords 
safe anchorage for ships of any size. 
Though somewhat exposed to westerly 
winds, it appears to be the best har- 
bour on this coast of the Black Sea, 
and it opens inland to an extensive 
valley, thickly inhabited and well cul- 
tivated, which communicates with 
several other glens that run far into 
the Caucasian chain. The fort, at 
this time a total ruin, is situated on 
the north point of the entrance to the 
bay, and, like Anapa, had once been 
a Turkish establishment, the erection 
of which had been permitted by a 
Cireassian chief for commercial pur- 
poses. It had more than once been 
defended by a Circassian force, from 
the attacks of Russia ; but disgusted, as 
Captain Spencer tells us, not only by 
the cowardice and ill conduct of their 
allies, but also by the frequent intro- 
duction of the plague by them, the 
Circassians drove them out and com- 
pletely demolished their fort. A po- 
sition had been taken up by the Rus- 
sian General Williameenof, with an 
army of 15,000 men, and twelve 
pieces of cannon, only three weeks 
before the squadron’s arrival, after an 
obstinate resistance on the part of the 
Circassians, and a heavy loss in men ; 
but abandoning the ruins of the Turk- 
ish fort, the army had intrenched itself 
at the mouth of the small valley of the 
Doba on the south side of the bay, 
while a squadron, consisting of a large 
frigate, two corvettes, two brigs, and 
a cutter, commanded by Admiral 
Palinotté, lay at anchor in the bay. 

At the time of the Count’s visit, 
there were but 4000 men in camp, the 
rest being absent in detachments upon 
a system of operations which we shall 
hereafter describe ; but the nature of 
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which was indicated by the columns 
of smoke which still arose from the 
burning villages of the inhabitants in 
sight of the camp. The intrenchment 
and its subsidiary posts were envel- 
loped by the Circassians, who ha- 
rassed the troops by continual alarms. 
Several hundred men had already 
perished in these skirmishes, and a 
severe loss had been sustained by one 
sudden attack, while on the march 
from the Russian fort of Abyn, to 
another called Nicholayefsky. The 
enemy were always found present, but 
never tangible, and the Russians were 
thus entirely confined to their posi- 
tions, where their sentries were often 
shot on the walls without being able 
to see an enemy. Not a movement 
could be undertaken, even in sight of 
the lines, except in force and with 
artillery. Yet, with the army, besides 
its complement of officers, there were 
a number of volunteers from the capi- 
tal, and even of the Imperial Guard ; 
and Captain Spencer gives an animat- 
ed account of the brilliant scene which 
the camp afforded. 

Such was the state of Soujouk Kalé 
in July. Before the end of October, 
we know from other sources than the 
meagre note in Captain Spencer's 
book, vol. ii. page 266, that the place 
was abandoned! Stores and provi- 
sions had failed, sickness raged, the 
murderous attacks of the Circassians 
were unremitting ; and Williameenof 
came to the determination of with- 
drawing his troops. In his retreat to 
the Kouban, he was harassed by 
large bodies of the mountaineers. 
His losses were immense ; and, accord- 
ing to the best obtainable accounts of 
the result, a very small portion of his 
force ever reached the Russian line. 
The intrenchments were destroyed, 
and not a Russian soldier nor subject 
remained in the bay in the November 
following. This is what the Russian 
Government calls possession of a coun- 
try—occupation ! 

Ghelenjeek, the third port in suc- 
cession, claimed by Russia, is only 
sixteen miles distant from Soujouk 
Kalé. The bay is smaller than the 
last. Captain Spencer compares it in 
shape to an oyster-shell, and is high in 
commendation not only of its beauty, 
but its excellence as affording safe and 
good anchorage. In this particular, 
however, other authorities differ from 
him, asserting that it is less secure 
than the bay of Soujouk Kalé, from 
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the abrupt shelving of its bottom, 
while it is equally open to westerly 
gales. Nevertheless, the Russians have 
made it their chief and permanent 
naval station on this coast. It is sur- 
rounded with a country of exquisite 
beauty. An attempt was first made, 
it appears, to colonize the shores of 
this bay ; but that being found im- 
practicable, a simple intrenchment of 
earth and palisades was thrown up 
breast high, embracing three sides of 
a square, the third being left open to 
the sea and defended by gun-boats. 
This with its eight guns serves to pro- 
tect the garrison, consisting of two 
weak battalions, who, though Captain 
Spencer does not particularly say so, 
we know from other sources, were 
suffering much from sickness. The 
quarters of the men were wretched 
wooden cabius, and there was not even 
a magazine for stores; so that the sacks 
of grain were disposed in heaps, and 
thatched over as a defence against the 
weather. Like Soujouk Kalé, this 
position was beset by the Circassians, 
who held the garrison pent up; and 
only the day preceding that of the 
squadron’s arrival, a detachment sent 
out for some purpose had returned 
with a loss of two officers and man 
men. So completely were communi- 
cations with the neighbourhood cut 
off, that intelligence could not be pro- 
cured from Pchad, a place only twelve 
miles distant along the coast. 

From Ghelenjeek to Gagra, a dis- 
tance of 160 miles, there is not one 
spot occupied by Russia, or by any 
foreign power. A descent was at- 
tempted in 1833, in the small bay of 
Tuap, with two battalions, four ships 
of war, and some transports ; but they 
were beaten off by the murderous fire 
of the Circassians who immediately 
assembled in numbers at the spot. 
At the defile of Gagra, the mountains 
close down upon the sea so as to leave 
but a narrow beach, which is occupied 
by a quadrangular fort, three sides of 
which belong to a very ancient ruin. 
he third, or sea face, is formed of 
fascines, and mounted with six guns. 
There are also guns at the angles, 
placed to enfilade the walls, so that it 
has about twenty cannon in all, witha 
garrison at that time of 700 men. 
The fort stands at the foot of a dark 
gorge in the secondary mountains, 
which is closed behind by a stupen- 
dous peak of the highest chain ; and it 
is so completely commanded by the 
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neighbouring heights, that men are 
not unfrequently killed or wounded 
within the walls, and even in the hos- 
pital, by the fire ofthe Circassians who 
occupy them. Gagra is a most un- 
healthy station, fevers and dysenteries 
carrying off great numbers, and keep- 
ing the hospital always crowded: of 
eighteen officers, eight had died in the 
preceding ten months, and between 
weakness and the fierce attacks of 
their enemies, the garrison was some- 
times unable to fetch fresh water from 
the gorge behind, to eke out the scanty 
supply which was to be had nearer at 
hand. Seven soldiers, who hadstrayed 
to a little distance on the day preceding 
that of the arrival of the squadron, 
had been taken or killed. This is the 
last fort on the scene of actual and 
constant warfare, as here terminates 
the Circassian coast, strictly so called, 
and that of the Abazecks commences. 

The first station on this coast is 
Pitzunda, a small fort without cannon, 
and garrisoned with 120 men, about 
a mile inland from a small bay, and 
surrounded by a lovely and romantic 
country. At Bombori, eleven miles 
further, there is a redoubt of two guns 
and sixty men upon the shore; and 
two miles inland, a fort with a garri- 
son of 600 men, which maintains a 
small traffic with the neighbouring in- 
habitants. But there is little confi- 
dence on either side. The mountain- 
eers make inroads occasionally, and in 
1834, they destroyed the village and 
carried off many prisoners from under 
the very guns of the fort. 

Sechoom (or Souchoom) Kalé is a 
dilapidated fort with a garrison of 
400 men, and mounted with several 
cannon, situated upon an open and in- 
secure bay, which is liable to violent 
squalls of wind from the high land be- 
hind. Communications with the sur- 
rounding country were quite unsafe 
without a strong escort. Soldiers go- 
ing to the smallest distance beyond 
the walls were daily shot by the Cir- 
cassians or Abazeks lying in ambush 
around; and but.a few days before the 
arrival of the squadron, a party of 
fifty men escorting a prisoner of state, 
was attacked and routed with the loss 
of half its number and two officers. 
This is the last post in Abazia. The 
whole of them are most unhealthy, and 
the garrisons, subjected to great priva- 
tions, were sickly and desponding in 
the extreme. 

At Anakria, to the south of Se- 
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choom Kalé, the province of Mingrelia 
commences, exhibiting an extensive 
plain covered apparently with impe- 
netrable forests, but, when the screen 
which these present towards the coast 
is passed, found in reality to be finely 
varied with excellent cultivation, and 
thickly inhabited. The coast is ren- 
dered sickly by the swamps created 
by the overflow of rivers and streams, 
whose course towards the sea is im- 
peded by bars of sand. The military 
posts of Russia being generally situ- 
ated at the mouths of these rivers, are 
all dreadfully unhealthy, and their gar- 
risons, as has been seen, suffer enormous 
loss. This district, however, being 
beyond the line to which our sketch 
more particularly refers, we shall here 
terminate it and return to Captain 
Spencer’s observations. 

The voyage was continued southward 
to Redoubt Kalé, near the mouth of the 
Phasis, when a change of weather indu- 
ced the Governor-General and his party 
to shape their course northward again. 
During its whole cruise from Anapa 
to this point, the squadron had kept so 
close in-shore as to enable those on 
board to distinguish the minutest fea- 
tures of the landscape, and occasion- 
ally to receive a hint from the bushes 
on the beach, in the shape of a bullet, 
that they had approached more than 
prudently near. The scenery is describ- 
ed as combining every thing imagin- 
able of rich, and beautiful, and grand. 
Not a sterile spot was to beseen. All 
was rich pasturage, and magnificent 
wood intermingled with tracts of cul- 
tivation rising to the tops of the high- 
est hills. Douls, or hamlets and vil- 
lages, were scattered thickly all over 
the country, and as they approached 
the mouths of the valleys, bodies of men 
were seen hastily assembling on the 
beach, to receive the strangers, if 
friends, or to oppose them if enemies. 
In several places, and particularly at 
Pchad, the masts of many vessels were 
observed, rising above the banks of 
ereeks and streams, into which they 
had been dragged across the bars at 
their mouths, out of danger’s way, and 
there they lay in deep water, partly 
concealed behind heaps of cut wood or 
bushes. They were chiefly Turkish 


boats from Anatolia, which trade with 
this coast in salt, ammunition, and 
some other necessaries, in spite of the 
Russian cruisers. 

The inference drawn by Captain 
Spencer and others from all they saw 
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and heard during this expedition, 
amounted to this,—that the country is 
populous, very fertile, and abounding 
not only in the means of maintaining 
life, but in valuable produce, such as 
corn, cattle, fruits, &c. ; and that the 
inhabitants, so far from being barba- 
rous and irreclaimable savages, are in 
reality an industrious people, disposed 
to commerce and friendly intercourse 
with other nations ; possessed of many 
virtues, and perfectly susceptible of 
the highest cultivation and improve- 
ment; that, like many other moun- 
taineers, they have imbibed a taste for 
plunder, particularly of their lowland 
neighbours, and, jealous of their li- 
berty, they defend it when attacked 
with fierceness ; but that the spirit of 
implacable hatred and insatiable re- 
venge which they have evinced to- 
wards the Russians, has been provok- 
ed by a course of aggression and in- 
jury, which has necessarily tended to 
exasperate all their evil propensities, 
while it must gradually weaken every 
better feeling. 

Nothing, indeed, can be imagined 
more atrocious, or worse calculated to 
promote the views professed by Russia, 
than its conduct towards this people 
during the long period of its attempts 
to force its yoke upon their unwilling 
necks ; and the cold and well-weighed 
project of extermination which has of 
late been seriously proposed, and is now 
in process of execution, forms a con- 
sistent termination to a forty years’ 
war of fire and sword, of murder and 
desolation ; and deservesto be held up to 
the world as an admirable specimen of 
the means by which that parental go- 
vernment would attach the nations 
over which she seeks to extend her 
sway, as well as of the blessings they 
-would be likely to enjoy under such 
protection. 

When experienge had convinced the 
Russian cabinet that Circassia was not 
to be subdued so long as her sons 
could procure arms and ammunition 
to use in her defence, the resolution 
was taken to cut them off from the 
sources which had hitherto supplied 
them with these. A blockade of the 
coast was therefore formed, and orders 
were issued to intercept all vessels 
trading to the Circassian coast, not 
only in munitions of war, but in other 
necessaries, especially salt; for this 
article being chiefly imported, its ex- 
clusion was expected, as in fact it did 
prove to be avery severe privation tothe 
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Circassians. The vessels employed in 
this trade being chiefly Turkish boats - 
from Trebizond, the owners of which 
were too poor or insignificant to hope 
for attention to their complaints in case 
of capture, and the Porte being too 
much in dread of Russia to make a 
demand for satisfaction, or too little 
interested in the trade to think of 
questioning her right to maintain such 
a blockade, the captures made no stir, 
while those vessels which were suc- 
cessful repaid their owners well for all 
risks, and kept up the spirits of the 
Circassians. The Russian cruisers 
appointed to this service found it irk- 
some and dangerous,—the small boats 
eluded their slow and clumsy grasp,— 
some of the men-of-war were wrecked 
in attempting to catch and capture 
them,—and at last, especially in winter 
time, they retired into harbour, leav- 
ing the sea open for the more skilful 
and adventurous Greeks and Turks 
who were engaged in the trade, so 
that Circassia continued to be sup- 
plied. It was remarked, that during 
the whole voyage of this squadron, 
though in the height of summer, not 
a single Russian cruiser was met or seen 
at sea. The resistance of the Circas- 
sians was undiminished, and it was 
agreed on all hands that the blockade 
by sea was a failure. What then was 
to be done? Everybody admitted that 
anefficient blockade was indispensable, 
for that while arms, ammunition, and 
salt found their way into the country, 
there would be no end to the contest ; 
on the other hand, deprived of these, 
it was judged that they must be forced 
into submission,—yet how was this ex- 
clusion to be effected ? 

Inthis dilemma, two plans were pro- 
posed to the Emperor by two opposite 
parties, one of a mild, the other of a 
very opposite character. The former 
party, lamenting the enormous waste 
of blood and treasure to the empire, 
and referring to long experience in 
support of their opinion that conquest 
by force was hopeless, counselled mea- 
sures of conciliation, and a renewal of 
former (though at those times ineffec- 
tual) attempts at establishing commer- 
cial relations with the country in or- 
der to humanize the Circassians. 
They admitted the necessity of a block- 
ade and the exclusion of foreign in- 
terference; for their object, like that or 
the other parties, was not the happi- 
ness of the Circassians, so much as 
their subjugation and the aggrandise- 
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ment of Russia. They therefore pro- 
posed the maintenance of some forts 
on the coast, but in other respects 
suggested mild measures, a free be- 
stowal of favours and benefits, with 
the further temptation of honours and 
personal advantages to individuals ; ail 
of which they conceived might in time 
reconcile these mountaineers to regard 
Russia as their sovereign and supe- 
rior. To this party it was generall 
supposed that Count Woronzoff md 
hered, and it is highly probable that 
that amiable nobleman was inclined to 
the most humane measures. 

The proposals of the other party, 
on the contrary, were conceived in the 
spirit of the most uncompromising se- 
verity, and breathed nothing but fire 
and sword. At the head of this was 
General Williameenoff, who gave in a 
plan by which he pledged himself to 
reduce the whole of Circassia within 
seven years, provided the means he 
required were placed at his disposal. 
His project was as follows. An ef- 
fectual land blockade was to be estab- 
lished along the coast, by means of a 
line of posts strongly garrisoned, and 
connected by a military road. For 
this blockade-service ten complete bat- 
talions were required, with a squadron 
of two steam-boats, and transports 
provided with guns and stores to sup- 
port them. With this force it was in- 
tended to attack, scour, and occupy 
the principal valleys between Ghelen- 
jeek and Gagra. 

In the second place, a certain dis- 
trict was to be selected, and surround- 
ed with lines of forts in communica- 
tion with each other; and when these 
communications should be complete, 
the military force was to be employed 
in clearing the country so inclosed by 
Jire and sword ; that is, by the destruc- 
tion of every habitation, and the ex- 
termination or expulsion of every in- 
habitant. Now, this is what may be 
termed a truly Russian system—root 
and branch- work, no mincing the mat- 
ter here! For this branch of the war- 
fare the General required a force of 
15,000 effective men, with a suitable 
equipment of guns, stores, &c. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
the last of these two plans of opera- 
tion was the one resolved upon. Ac- 
cordingly, somewhat less than three 
years ago from the time we write, the 
General commenced work by marking 
out a triangle, of which one side is 
formed by the river Kouban, from 
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Olgynsk to the sea, and is about fifty- 
five English milesin length. Another 
runs from Olgynsk to the mouth of 
the Doba, in the bay of Soujouk Kalé, 
a distance of forty-five miles. The 
third runs from the Doba to the mouth 
of the Kouban, an extent of thirty- 
eight miles. According to the scheme, 
these three culminating points were 
to be connected by lines of posts from 
sixteen to eighteen versts asunder; and 
some, particularly that of Abyn, on 
the stream of that name, thirty-three 
versts from Olgynsk, and Nicolayefsky, 
sixteen further on, have been con- 
structed on the base of the triangle. 
Yet it was on this very line, between 
Abyn and Nicolayefsky, that the 
army suffered a heavy loss, just pre- 
vious to the visit of the squadron ; and 
the result of two campaigns was, that 
Williameenoff, in spite of having the 
sea open behind him for supplies, was 
forced to retreat from Soujouk Kalé, 
behind the line of the Kouban, with- 
out having gained one point, éxcept 
the establishment of Abyn, which, 
after his retreat, became an insulated 
spot, the garrison of which was re- 
duced nearly to starvation. All this 
was foreseen last year by all unpre- 
judiced persons, and that the army 
must always winter behind the Kou- 
ban, leaving the new and insulated 
posts to be but so many mere sinks of 
treasure, and tombs for the Russian 
soldiers, who die of sickness and star- 
vation—securing not a foot more 
ground than they stand upon, and 
that, in all probability, but for a time. 
We have already seen the condition 
of these garrisons in July ; an idea 
may be formed of what their-sufferings 
and their losses must have been before 
the winter terminated. If such, then, 
has been the fate of Williameenoff’s 
efforts at their outset in the lower and 
more approachable country, what can 
the Russian Government hope for, 
when he shall find himself forced to 
grapple with the increasing difficulties 
of the higher and remoter regions ? 
The idea of subduing the Circas- 
sians by means so revolting, or redu- 
cing them to submission by privations, 
is, we trust and believe, as vain as it 
is unprincipled. They may be exaspe- 
rated to greater excesses of hatred and 
revenge, but experience has proved, 
that by no force yet applied, are they 
to be coerced or intimidated into sub- 
mission. The necessaries of life they 
possess, and cannot be deprived of 
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them. Even salt they will learn to 
extract or manufacture from resources 
within their own reach. They already 
manufacture gun-powder and arms, 
and all attempts to exclude these will 
but sharpen their ingenuity to more 
successful efforts. Their true and 
strongest means of defence lie in their 
implacable hatred to their oppressors, 
and their own indomitable spirit. 
Already, in fact, have these effects 
become visible in their increased acti- 
vity, and the very vigorous measures 
they have of late had recourse to. 
Sensible of the immense disadvan- 
tages of disunion, they resolved to 
get rid of them at all sacrifices. Feuds 
and family quarrels were buried in 
oblivion ; the claims of personal and 
individual interest abandoned ; and 
every feeling or indulgence that in- 
terfered with the great object of effec- 
tual resistance to their foes, was given 
up without a murmur. In the autumn 
of 1834, a convocation of princes and 
chiefs of clans was summoned, a rare 
event in the history of their country ; 
and a confederation was entered into, 
every member of which bound himself, 
by the most sacred oaths, to main- 
tain the liberty of his country against 
Russian aggression with his best blood. 
Thirteen tribes who have joined this 
confederation are enumerated by Mr 
Spencer. At another assembly, held 
in the following year, expressly to 
deliberate on the best means of re- 
sisting their invaders, and preserving 
their independence, a solemn interdict 
was placed on all intercourse with the 
enemy, under pain of the most signal 
punishment. A limited trade had, as 
appears, been maintained in some 


quarters with the Russians, even at. 


the worst of times, for salt and a few 
other necessaries ; but this was now 
to be abandoned in spite of all incon- 
veniences. Even families which had 
received benefits from their foes, were 
forced to join the league; and, as a 
proof of their determination, the whole 
property of an invalid who had gone 
for medice* assistance was committed 
to the flames.’ The scabbard, in short, 
of that sword which has so long been 
bared, is now thrown away, and Rus- 
sia has already felt, and will feel still 
more, the force of hatred strengthened 
by desperation. 

Yes—disguise it as she may, Russia 
has felt, and will deeply feel the long 
sustained effort of so disastrous a war- 
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fare. Though the victims may be 
those whom she desires to get rid of 
—though the wretched Poles be sent 
in droves to the Caucasus, as to a 
land of forgetfulness more hopeless 
than Siberia itself,—to perish miser- 
ably in a vain attempt to rob others of 
that independence which they them- 
selves have lost—still must Russia 
feel the fatal drain—and what, it will 
doubtless be asked, can be the motive 
of Russia for submitting to so serious 
an evil—for continuing a game so 
ruinous? What advantage could she 
derive from the whole range of Cau- 
casus were she its undisputed mistress 
to-morrow? It is notorious that even 
the trans-Caucasian provinces, which 
are comparatively tranquil and sub- 
missive, so far from adding to her 
revenue or resources, are sources of 
actual outlay and anxiety: and what 
then can she reasonably expect from 
a country ten times more inaccessible 
and unproductive, and which must 
ever remain so to her, whether swept 
clear of inhabitants by the sword of 
extermination, or continuing to shelter 
a remnant of hostile tribes imbued 
with inextinguishable hatred against 
the destroyers of their families and 
kinsmen? Can it be, that mere lust 
of conquest, or wounded pride, has re- 
conciled her to such heavy sacrifices 
for so valueless an acquisition? No 
one who has marked the career of 
Russia, and comprehended her policy, 
will for a moment believe it. No— 
Russia must have views beyond the 
range of cursory observation—ulterior 
objects of magnitude sufficient to war- 
rant the enormous outlay already 
lavished, and which must still be ex- 
pended on the conquest of this moun- 
tainous tract. And if other proof 
than what these efforts themselves 
afford, were required of the existence 
of such views, we need but remember 
the extreme disturbance and displea- 
sure betrayed by the Emperor Nicho- 
las, and expressed to Lord Durham 
on hearing the reports of English 
agents having been seen in Circassia, 
who were said to be encouraging the 
inhabitants to resistance ; and the 
sensation created in Russia by the 
affair of the Vixen. Such views— 
such motives, then, assuredly do exist ; 
and in the present aspect of affairs; it 
must be most important to ascertain 
what they may be. This we shall 
endeavour to do in our next number, 
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THE STORY OF BAB-EY-BUK. 


Bas-Ey-BukK, at three-and-twenty 
years of age, found himself no higher 
in life than a tailor’s journeyman in 
the great city of Bagdad. That he 
had made no higher advance was by 
no means his fault. If ever ambition 
burned in a human heart, it was in 
that oi Bab-ey-buk; his waking 
thoughts were of sceptres and thrones, 
achieved by his own talents; his 
dreams at night were of strange dis- 
coveries of his being the son of some 
mighty prince or sultan,—for he had 
read so many stories, of which similar 
incidents formed the staple, that he 
had persuaded himself it was very 
likely to occur in his own case. A 
spirit of this aspiring nature to be 
confined to the low drudgery of a 
tailor’s shop was something like 
chaining an eagle. He resolved, if 
possible, to emancipate himself, and 
give full scope to his abilities; for 
he felt within him those promptings 
of ambition which are the proofs, and 
the stimulants, of the most exalted 
genuis. 

«Allah hu! God is great, and I 
will not remain a tailor.” But while 
thus giving utterance to his secret 
thoughts, a qualm came across him. 
From his earliest youth he had han- 
dled the needle; his workmanship 
was beyond all question the best in 
Bagdad; and it was not without a 
struggle that he forced himself to give 
up the practice of the art in which he 
excelled. But the spurrings of am- 
bition were more powerful than the 
recollections of his youth. At one 
time he thought of uniting the two, 
and commanding armies and clothing 
them at the same time. But this was 
a mixture of the monarch and the 
tailor which he left to some western 
potentate nearer home. He relin+ 
quished once and for ever the thimble 
and shears, and resolved, with the first 
money he should be able to save out 
of his earnings, to purchase a sword. 
In the shop of Muley Hassan, the 
pawnbroker, there were many dis- 
played for sale. One in particular— 
a sabre so prodigiously crooked, that 
it looked more like a gigantic hook 
than any thing else—had attracted his 
especial admiration. It was studded 
with stars of gold, and the hilt was 


adorned with some strings of pearls 
that depended from long tassels of 
silken thread. When he had collected 
what he thought an adequate sum, he 
proceeded with fear and trembling to 
the stall of Muley Hassan; for he had 
affixed in his own mind such a value 
to the sword, that he hardly dared to 
hope it came within the limits of his 
fortune. Muley Hassan laid aside his 
pipe as his customer entered the shop. 

“ Good evening, sir,” said Bab-ey- 
buk; “I have passed your window 
very often; you have observed me, I 
daresay.” 

“‘ The eyes of so many men are 
turned to my shop that I cannot re- 
collect any one in particular.” 

“ What! not me?” replied the 
tailor; “ why, I have stood for hours 
admiring all the fine things hung up 
at the door—your shawls and scarfs 
and caftans; by the by, that caftan 
there, of the blue and red, is not very * 
well sewn—they ought never to be 
done long stitch.” 

«“ Do you wish to buy it, sir? you 
shall have it very cheap.” 

‘‘ No; but you have an article in 
your shop I wish I were able to pur- 
chase.” 

“Oh, you mean my stock of Eng- 
lish needles—they are charming, I 
assure you. Allah has given those 
giaours a genius for the making of 
needles—their thimbles, too, are ad- 
mirable.” 

“ No,” replied Bab-ey-buk, some- 
what nettled, «I can’t imagine why 
you think I should care about needles 
and thimbles—I want a sword.” 

** Your glory is a warrior! Which 
does your valour particularly fancy ? 
Here is a blade of Damascus—the 
best steel in the universe—it will cut 
five inches into a hard stone in the 
hand of a child of six years old.” 

«‘ | don’t like that one ; the sheath 
is too plain.” 

«‘ Oh, then, here is just the one to 
please you. A sabre I bought of a 


merchant in Balsora, who bought it 
of a dweller in Calcutta, who bought 
it of a shipman from England, who 
told him it was made in the manufac- 
tory where all things are most splen- 
didly ornamented—he called the ae 
Brumm-a-jumm.” 
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« And the price of it?” asked Bab- 
ey-buk. 

« Consider, sir, the magnificence of 
the handle; and if you have respect 
for great men, consider its history, sir. 
This sabre hung at the side of the 
great English General Ducrow when 
he commanded the troops of the desert 
against Timour the Tartar. The 
place where the battle was fought was 
called Astlego. The shipman who 
brought the sabre saw it at the side 
of the General several times, for the 
battle was renewed night after night.” 

“‘ I fear it is too dear for me to pur- 
chase.” 

“No; your glory seems desirous 
to have it, and Muley Hassan is no 
skinflint extortioner. Your magna- 
nimity shall have it for twelve rupees.” 

The heart of Bab-ey-buk jumped 
up with delight. He had expected 
to be charged at least double. He 
grasped the sabre tightly in his hand, 
and pulled out the money from his 
belt. 
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« You will give me this caftan to 
the bargain,” he said,;trying to hide 
his satisfaction ;—“ ’tis wretchedly 
sewed, and must be turned before it is 
fit to wear. The man that made it 
was an ass!” 

Muley Hassan nodded assent, and 
received the rupees. 

“ Shall I send it home to your 
mightiness.”’ 

“ Oh! no,” said Bab-ey-buk,— 
“ Tm not at all afraid to carry it. It 
isn’t like those dangerous little pistols. 
It won’t go off when you don’t expect 
it.” So saying, Bab-ey-buk put his 
new possession quictly under his 
cloak, and proceeded to his home, fill- 
ed with anticipations of his future 
greatness. 

“* Well,” said Muley Hassan, pull- 
ing his tongue from his cheek, where 
he had involuntarily stuffed it while 
making the bargain, “ God is great ; 
but it will be a very long time before 
this young man is converted into a 
hero.” 


Cuapter II. 


But Bab-ey-buk was by no means 
of that opinion himself. He was a 
philosopher, and reasoned well. And 
on many occasions the fact of his 
being a tailor was a great help to his 
philosophy. ‘ There are only three 
things needful to the formation of a 
great man,” he said one day musing- 
ly, while mending a pair of trousers 
of Sidi Hamet the jeweller— only 
three things, a sword, high birth, 
and fine clothes—a sword I have 
got—fine clothes I can make for my- 
self—and as to high birth, I really 
can’t imagine what right my mother 
had to marry a water-carrier. Yet, 
as according to all systems of logic or 
arithmetic, two-thirds of a thing are 
better than nothing, he consoled him- 
self very rationally for the want of 
high descents, and kept his sword- 
sheath beautifully polished, and saved 
up as much money as he could, in 
order to buy materials for a magnifi- 
cent dress. Honesty, in the long run, 
is sure to meet with its reward; and 
accordingly, after a few months’ perse- 
verance in active industry and careful 
economy, an opportunity fell in his 
way of attaining the object of his de- 
sires. The Sultan’s brother, who had 


been in.rebellion for some years, was 
at last induced to come to court and 





put an end to hostilities. Great pre- 
parations were made for the entry of 
the Prince, and all the jewellers, sad- 
dlers, and tailors in Bagdad were kept 
busy night and day. Among others, 
a magnificent robe, to be worn by the 
Sultan himself, was sent to be newly- 
ornamented to the shop of Bab-ey- 
buk’s master. That discerning gentle- 
man saw ina moment that no journey- 
man in his employment was worthy of 
the task except Bab-ey-buk, and the 
mantle was intrusted to his care. A 
look at it was sufficient. He felt that 
the crisis of his fate was come. All 
his dreams of fine clothes had never 
reached so extravagant a height as the 
robe of state of an emperor. He 
gazed at it for nearly an hour, with the 
needle idle in his hand, his mouth wide 
open, his heart beating with a multi- 
tude of conflicting thoughts. Some 
noble resolution at last seemed to thrill 
his whole soul; he dashed away the 
needle, as if it had been a musquitto, 
clutched the object of his admiration 
closely to his bosom, and with the 
pious ejaculation “ God is great! I 
knew I should not remain a tailor” — 
he slipt noiselessly out of the shop, and 
hurried to his home. Here he un- 
folded the treasure, tried it on, and 
had only the single drawback to his 
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happiness that it was a full yard too 
long. But when a tailor’s soul is once 
determined, there are few obstacles too 
great for it tosurmount. The tail of 
it was carefully tucked up to the re- 
quisite length—the sword attached to 
his side—the money he had been so 
zealous in saving fixed in his belt, and 
Bab-ey-buk felt that he was every 
inch a hero. To be sure, a very 
minute quantity of heroism was all that 
was required to stock so very small a 
quantity of inches, for Bab-ey-buk 
was not one of those useless plants that 
waste all their energies in adding to 
their height. He was barely five feet 
high—slightly, yet strongly made— 
with the most astonishing pair of bandy 
legs that had ever been known in 
Bagdad. His countenance, however, 
was good ; and if there was any fault 
to be found with it, it was that it was 
too grand and manly-looking for the 
body it belonged to. It seemed rather, 
indeed, to have belonged to some per- 
son of gigantic size ; and, after his de- 
capitation, to have been fixed by 
some enchantment on its present sup- 
port. Above all things, Bab-ey-buk 
was proud of his nose. It wasa large, 
high-hooked sort of proboscis, which 
appeared to have been as Roman inits 
ambition as in its shape, and to have 
made a conquest of a large portion of 
the countenance. In fact, it began to 
develope itself far up in the forehead, 
so that by the time it got down oppo- 
site the eyes, the bridge had raised its 
enormous height and divided the face 
into two equal parts, as by a wall of 
demarcation. Spain and France were 
not more effectually separated by the 
Pyrenees than the left eye of Bab-ey- 
buk from the right by his mountain 
ofanose. If we add to this descrip- 
tion that his walk was slow and solemn, 
and his head kept perpetually back 
upon hisshoulders, we shall have atoler- 
able idea of his outward appearance. 
The Sultan’s robe was once more 
placed in a bundle, and tucked under 
his arm; the sword hidden beneath 
his own very common-place mantle, 
and with stately steps and slow, Bab- 
ey-buk walked through the streets of 
Bagdad to pay a visit to his mother. 
That old lady was a devout believer in 
the Koran, and also in Bab-ey-buk. 
Whatever either of them said was law 
to her. On this occasion she received 
him with great delight, for she had 
not seen him for many days. But her 
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rhapsodies wete speedily cut short 
by the voice of her son commanding 
her to be silent. * Mother,’’ said Bab- 
ey-buk, “ I come to ask you a few 
uestions. Answer them truly as you 
read my displeasure. Are you not 
ashamed to look me in the face ?” 

* God is great!" replied the poor 
old woman, half afraid, “ there is 
nothing to be ashamed of in haying a 
son with too large a nose.” 

« Woman ! you misunderstand me,” 
said Bab-ey-buk. ‘I mean are you 
not ashamed of yourself to act the part 
of a vain impostor so long, and to have 
boasted that Iam your son? Confess 
—there is no use in denying it any 
longer—confess that you are not my 
mother, but that I am the son of a 
prince ”— 

«* Ali, the water-carrier, was no 
prince that I ever heard of. But why 
do you ask such extraordinary ques- 
tions, Bab-ey-buk ?” 

* Because I feel that I am an extra- 
ordinary man. I disbelieve your story 
of the water-carrier ; I disbelieve your 
story about being my mother. 1 am 
the son of a sultan and a princess. 
There is no need for your saying yes 
or no—lI tell you I am, and all that 
you have to do is to say who were my 

arents.”’ 

* Alas, alas, my son, the praises of 
your master, Mustapha the tailor, have 
turnedyourhead. Youare anexcellent 
plyer of the needle—every one says 
so. ’Twas only the other day I heard 
such wonders of your skill in mending 
old Hassan’s trousers. But wo is 
me! your pride has made you forget 
your poor old mother.” The old 
woman turned aside and wept. 

“* You are my mother, then?” said 
Bab-ey-buk, musing ; “ well, be it so 
—I own you!” saying this he 
stretched forth his hand in a conde- 
scending manner, and helped the agi- 
tated old woman to a seat on the 
divan. * But confess, now—that 
miserable old man—Ali you call him 
—the water-carrier—come, come—he 
was not my father.” 

“‘ By the head of the holy Prophet! 
by the beard of the Caliph! by the 
tip of the Dromedary’s tail! I swear 
to you that Ali was your father. Why 
do you ask? Has any one put folly 
into your head? Oh! no one could 
doubt who your father was that looked 
for a moment at your legs—the same 
graceful bow, the same out-turned 
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knee ; and your nose—eyen your 
nose is just the same, only a little 
higher. Ah! Bab-ey-buk! is it be- 
cause you are first journeyman of 
Mustapha that you despise your own 
mother ?” 

«© My mother I care not for,” re- 
plied the ambitious son; and even 
my father I consent to acknowledge, 
but Acs father and his father’s fathers 
were all kings and emperors from the 
days of Noe. Answer me not! for I 
will maintain the truth of it with my 
sword.” 

“« A sword, my son? Be not too 
daring, light of my eyes; you know 
less of the management of it than of 
your needle; and ’tis far less dan- 
gerous to cut long slices of silk and 
velvet with your shears than to hack 
at the flesh of armed men.” 

But Bab-ey-buk was undeterred by 
all that his mother could say; and 
throwing off his cloak, he suspended 
the crooked scimitar by a scarf of silk 
to his side, and unwinding the bundle 
he had held in his left hand during the 
conference, he took from out it the im- 
perial mantle, and slung it over his 
shoulder. 

“Do you see any likeness now be- 
tween me and Ali the water-carrier ? 
Am I Bab-ey-buk the tailor, or Bab- 
ey-buk the master of armies—the ruler 
of men ?” 


s‘ Bismillah!” exclaimed the old 
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lady, following the stately march of 
her son with eyes of inexpressible 
delight, “’tis a miracle to see how 
nobly you furbish up old clothes; any 
one might swear it was new, and in- 
tended for a grand vizier ;—and your 


turban, too, and your sword? Oh! 

Bab-ey-buk! if you can afford such 

fine things when you are only a jour- 

neyman, what will you not do when 

you are a tailor on your own account? 
ou will be a great man.” 

“I know it,” said Bab-ey-buk, 
“but my greatness will not arise from 
having atailor’s shop. You see clearly 
now what nature intended me for; 
and you shall hear of me soon. But, 
in the mean-time, if any enquiries are 
made after me by Mustapha, tell him 
that I have taken the mantle for two 
days to the country, and that the 
Sultan must wait till my return.” 

«© And when will you return?” 

** Too soon, perhaps, for the sultan’s 
happiness ;—at the head of an army, 
mother, and if you dare to recognise 
me, or say one word to me or to any 
one else about Ali the water-carrier, 
I will sew you—I mean I will have 
you sewn in a sack, and cast into the 
river. Hear me and tremble!” 

So saying, Bab-ey-buk strutted out © 
of the miserable hovel. and as it was 
now dark, pursued his way out of the 
city, and walked all night without 
taking a moment’s rest. 


Cuaprter III. 


With the early dawn he found him- 
self in an unknown region, a long way 
from the capital. He was hungry, 
thirsty, and very much tired with his 
exertions, but a fear of pursuit gave 
wings to his speed, and prevented him 
from giving himself any sort of repose. 
When by accident he met any person at 
that early hour, the looks of awe and ad- 
miration with which he was regarded, 
marching majestically in a mantle of 
such surpassing magnificence, acted 
in the place of refreshment, and he 
walked more firmly for many a mile 
after some companies of simple pea- 
sants had fallen on their faces before 
him. As the day, however, advanced, 
and the villages through which he tra- 
velled were filled with a waking popu- 
lation, the symptoms of respect with 
which he was received were mingled 
with very evident tokens of surprise ; 


nay, once or twice it did not escape 
Bab-ey-buk’s observation that the 
salaams of the spectator were some- 
times accompanied with a grin, and, 
indeed, even his own idea of his digni- 
fied appearance could not hide from 
him that there was something ex- 
tremely grotesque in the figure he 
cut. Sometimes he thought of taking 
off the cloak and sword, and carry- 
ing them in a bundle; but the sacri- 
fice of the admiration he encoun- 
tered was too great a price to pay for 
an immunity from the ridicule of a 
few. On he went, returning the salutes 
of the inhabitants as if he were really 
some prince or potentate making a 
royal progress through his dominions, 
till at last fatigue entirely overcame 
him, and he determined, as the best 
means of securing both his ease and 
dignity, to purchase a steed with the 
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remainder of his coin. The only difti- 
culty that occurred to Bab-ey-buk was 
the danger that might accrue to him 
from any equestrian achievements, as, 
unfortunately, his knightly education 
had been totally neglected, and he had 
never even mounted a horse. At one 
of the villages he came to he saw an 
animal which he thought he might 
bestride with perfect safety, as, from 
the circumstance of its being quite 
blind, it would be impossible for it to 
shy ; and as it was a little lame, he 
flattered himself it would not be very 
likely to run away. As these were the 
two perils of horsemanship which he 
chiefly dreaded, he made himself mas- 
ter of a horse incapable of producing 
either of them, with no little satisfac- 
tion, and after concluding the bargain 
and refreshing his internal man, he 
climbed into the saddle, and proceeded 
onward with more pride and gratifica- 
tion than ever. All that day he jogged 
on without meeting with any adven- 
ture. The wayside salutations were 
now unmingled with any thing but 
the most profound respect, and Bab- 
ey-buk had little difficulty in persua- 
ding himself that he was a lineal 
descendent of Rustan or Iskander, 
and that Ali the water-carrier was an 
infamous impostor. Next morning, he 
had not proceeded very far when his 
ears were saluted by the quick tramp 
of a horse galloping behind him. In 
a moment his prophetic soul conjured 
up a messenger from the Sultan—an 
arrest for his audacious theft—and the 
bastinado waiting for him when he 
should be reconducted to the city. It 
was impossible for him to look round, 
as his experience in the art of riding 
had not yet enabled him to lift his 
eyes from the ears of his charger, but 
his heart beat higher and higher as he 
heard his pursuer approach. At one 
time he thought of applying his heels 
to the side of his horse, and trying to 
escape by flight, but a grunt of expos- 
tulation was all that his utmost exer- 
tions could extract from the patient 
and forgiving quadruped. Then he 
thought of dismounting and trusting 
to his own heels for his safety, but 
Giva, as he had called his steed, was 
of great height, and the labour of 
getting down from the high peaked 
saddle was always. of considerable 
duration ;—and in the midst of these 
musing's the stranger overtook him, 
and pulled up his foaming charger 


when he came alongside. Bab-ey-buk 
looked at his new companion with no 
slight apprehension, but was imme- 
diately reassured by the extremely 
good-natured expression of the young 
and handsome horseman. He was 
plainly equipped—with a gleaming 
pair of pistols, however, at his belt, 
that recalled for a moment all Bab- 
ey-buk’s original fears. The horse 
he rode was a superb black,— 
breathing fire, and stepping with such 
pride and dignity that Bab-ey-buk 
wondered very much how any one 
could venture on an animal so very 
different from Giva. That most se- 
rene of quadrupeds showed, by an ad- 
ditional liveliness in his gait, that he 
was not insensible to the honour of 
having so beautiful a companion; and 
the stranger, after a dubious stare for 
a moment or two at the horse and 
cloak, and very perturbed appearance 
of Bab-ey-buk, saluted him very po- 
litely, and entered into conversation. 
By the first words he spoke, he show- 
ed that all Bab-ey-buk’s terrors of an 
immediate arrest were unfounded, and 
accordingly the bosom’s lord of that 
very ambitious gentleman again sat 
lightly on his throne. The courtesy 
of the stranger delighted him far 
more than the lowliest obeisances he 
had received in the whole course of 
his.journey. With an increased feeling 
of gratification at the wisdom of his 
proceeding, he threw his mantle more 
gracefully round him, and bore his 
part in the conversation without the 
least embarrassment or fear. 

“ Your charger, noble sir,” said 
the stranger, “seems somewhat weary. 
Have you travelled far?” 

“Yes,” replied Bab-ey-buk, ‘ Giva 
and I have wandered many a thou- 
sand miles together. But I beg to 
assure you, neither he nor I was ever 
in Bagdad in our lives.” 

« Indeed?” replied the other. 
«‘ That seems very strange, as you are 
so near it, and on the direct way from 
it?” 

« Never, I assure you, sir. We 
belong to quite a different country, 
and know nothing about any thing 
that has happened. Any news, 
sir?” 

“* News? ay, such as have not 
been heard for many a year. The 
Sultan, you have no doubt heard, 
was to be reconciled to his brother?” 

“ Oh! yes, I know that great pre- 
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parations were making for the cere- 
mony—new robes and mantles; and 
some indeed sent to be repaired.” 

“Well! the brother on the ap- 
pointed day—that was yesterday— 
made his entrance into the city—all 
the inhabitants were at the great gate 
of the Mosque to see the meeting— 
the retinue on each side was splendid 
and numerous ; and when the noble 
brothers approached each other, the 
sky was rent with acclamations! But 
suddenly a different cry arose. Shouts 
burst out from all quarters of the city ; 
the guards of the emperor were over- 
powered ; and in the midst of the 
confusion it was discovered that some 
sacrilegious hand had deprived the 
Sultan” 

“I knew it!” exclaimed Bab-ey- 
buk, “‘ I knewit! How could the loss 
of such a thing escape observation? 
And did they suspect any one, sir ?”’ 

* It needed no suspicion. Prince 
Selim acknowledged the deed. He 
did it with his own hand.” 

* Did what?” enquired Bab-ey- 
buk. “ Took the Sultan’s mantle? Did 
he acknowledge that ?”’ 

““No—I don’t speak of mantles. 
He took the Sultan’s life; he stabbed 
him with his own dagger, and is now 
himself the Commander of the Faith- 
ful. I am his friend.” 

«Oh, so am I,” said Bab-ey-buk ; 
“ I think it was an excellent device. 
Do you know, sir, whether Black 
Hassan, the master of the robes, is 
killed ?”’ 

“ No—I know not.” 

* He is a confounded traitor, sir ; 
and if you would have the kindness to 
have him bow-strung without a mo- 
ment’s delay, it would be a very great 
obligation.” 

“A traitor? How?” 

“* Never mind his treason—hang 
him first, the dog. He keeps an in- 
ventory, no doubt, of all the Empe- 
ror’s clothes; and knows, to an old 
jacket, how many suits he has. Now, 
if you would do me the favour to 
strangle him before he recovers from 
his aston’””—— 

“I strangle a black slave? You 
are jesting, sir. Who thinks of jack- 
ets, or clothes, or black eunuchs at a 
time like this ?” 

“ Nobody, I hope most sincerely,” 
said Bab-ey-buk, consoling himself 
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with the belief that in the bustle of so 
sudden a revolution, his theft of the 
Sultan's mantle would escape detec- 
tion. Undertheinfluence of this happy 
feeling, he enacted the part of a gay 
young cavalier entirely to his own satis- 
faction, and somewhat also, it must be 
confessed, to his companion’s surprise. 
The riding together for some hours 
had shaken them into something like 
familiarity, when they reached a shady 
place at the side of the main-road, 
where they thought it advisable to 
rest for a short time. The stranger 
unsaddled his black, and taking the 
bridle off his head, allowed him to go 
where he chose; while Bab-ey-buk 
puzzled himself in vain how to un- 
buckle the girths of the sober Giva, 
and uncaparison him to allow him an 
equal liberty. After many efforts he 
succeeded in getting off the bridle, and 
giving the poor animal a stroke with 
his switch, expected it to follow the 
other’s example, in availing itself of 
its freedom. But the want of sight 
kept him doggedly standing in the 
same place, till Bab-ey-buk, with ex- 
treme good-nature, led him to a 
greener portion of the grass, and left 
him to fill himself at his leisure. As 
Bab-ey-buk returned from this occu- 
pation, hiscompanion, who had thrown 
himself on the ground, surveyed him 
with an expression of renewed sur- 
prise. While perched upon the saddle, 
the length of his body, and great size 
of his head, had deceived the stranger 
as to his height. He had thought 
him a miserable horseman, and could 
not imagine what collocation of cir- 
cumstances could have brought such 
a maptle in contact with such a wearer, 
and such a horse. But when he saw 
him waddling towards him, his majes- 
tic cloak, drawn round him with one 
hand, and his sword sheath supported 
in the other ; his huge nose increased 
in its apparent monstrosity, from the 
now diminished body to which it be- 
longed ; and above all, the knees per- 
forming their rounds as if he were 
walking upon hoops, it was with the 
utmost difficulty he could prevent 
himself from bursting into a laugh. 
He managed, however, to preserve his 
gravity, and Bab-ey-buk seating him- 
self at his side, renewed the conversa- 
tion in the following words. 
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“Tis fortunate, gallant sir, for us 
both that we have ridden in company ; 
for in case of any attack, two swords 
are better than one.” 

The stranger looked at the scymitar 
which Bab-ey-buk touched as he spoke, 
but said nothing. 

« Yes,” continued Bab-ey-buk, “ I 
think I have perceived that you re- 
joiced in the additional security afford- 
ed you by my society ; for robbers, 
they say, are plentiful here as tassels 
on a Ulema’s mantle.” 

“ Has a Ulema tassels on his man- 
tle?” enquired the stranger. 

* God is great!” exclaimed Bab- 
ey-buk in the extremity of his sur- 
prise ; where in the world have you 
lived not to know that? They are 
sewed on with the strongest silk, for 
the bulb of them is very heavy. You 
have not been much in town ?” 

** No—I have lived among MEN. 
I know more of the temper of steel 
than the sewing on of tassels.” 

“© Oh! so do I—of course,” said 
Bab-ey-buk. “ That seems a splendid 
sabre at your side. Don’t you think 
it too heavy ?—and the sheath, how 
rough it is; it will wear all the left 
leg of your trousers threadbare— 
however, that can soon be mended, if 
you have kept a ‘ breadth’ of the 
material.”’ 

“ I like a heavy sword,” replied the 
stranger, without attending to Bab- 
ey-buk’s economical observations about 
the trousers ; “ it can’t indeed be too 
heavy if you have strength enough to 
wield it, and it is sharp at the same 
time. It snips off a head as a miser- 
able tailor snips off the end of a thread 
with the most keen-edged of his scis- 
sors.” 

“ Sir,” said Bab-ey-buk, “ I don’t 
know what you mean by talking of 
tailors—a set of wretches unworthy to 
be named in heroic society ; but at the 
same time, nobody uses his scissors to 
eut off the ends of the thread—for 
what purpose has Allah given men 
teeth ?” 

* To bite off thread,” replied the 
stranger ; “I never thought of that 
—you are a philosopher, sir.”’ 

“I don’t know whether I am or 
not,” said Bab-ey-buk, not exactly 
knowing what philosopher meant ; “ but 
this I know, 1 am a warrior in search 
of adventures, and should feel very 


much obliged to you if you would tell 
me where such commodities are to be 
found.” 

‘‘In the desert,” answered the 
stranger. ‘* There is no music like 
the bell of the camel—a sight equal to 
the white tents of the crowded cara- 
van. If you are really anxious for a 
life of honour, go eight days’ journey 
to the south—there you will ask your 
way to the spring of the Date-trees— 
you will join a bold band, and make 
the waste your empire. Ah! would 
I might lead you to it myself!” 

* And why not, sir? ’twould be 
pleasanter going together,—for per- 
haps one of those same gentlemen at 
the Date-spring might take a fancy to 
my property—my sword, for instance, 
or my mantle.” 

«* Let the one save the other,” said 
the stranger, with a smile; “he that 
trusts to his sword needs no other pro- 
tection.” 

Bab-ey-buk paused for a while, as if 
considering the advice offered him by 
his friend. r 

« And you, sir,” he said at length, 
« why can’t you go back with me? I 
should like to owe my introduction to 
yourself.” 

“ O ’tis a long story,” replied the 
stranger, “ and ’tis time to think of 
sleep.” 

«‘ A long story,” said Bab-ey-buk, 
“is the thing I delight in. How it 
makes the needle—I mean how it 
makes time fly !—do tell it, sir.” 

“ Well then, you must know that I 
have led for the last few years a very 
strange sort of existence ; never out of 
the saddle, seldom without the sword 
in my hand, and always with one great 
engrossing thought in my heart. My 
father”’ 

‘‘ Exactly my own case,” interposed 
Bab-ey-buk; “JI wish I had never 
known him.” 

«¢ Alas!” continued the other, “ I 
have been lonely upon the earth—and 
don’t even know the name I ought to 
bear—and I have heard nothing of my 
family except from my guardian Elfi 
Bey. My first recollections are of that 
grim and sanguinary tyrant, whose 
only virtues were fidelity to his word, 
and a love to his own child. Zoraide 
and I were brought up together—it 
seemed as if nothing pleased the father 
more than the love he saw springing 
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up between us. 
years old he called me aside, and told 
me that, as he was going on an expedi- 
tion from which he might never re- 
turn, he would inform me of as much 
of my history as he found himself at 


When I was sixteen 


liberty to communicate. On the day 
that you are twenty-one years of age, 
he said, go to the hill beyond Mecca, 
called the Hill of the Camel ; you will 
there meet with your father, who will 
recognise you bor his son by your 
giving him this sacred ring with the 
words stampt on it ‘ faithful and true.’ 
As he said this, he gave me the ring 
carefully wrapt up in a roll of silk. I 
put it in my bosom, and there, through 
all my dangers and difficulties, I have 
worn it ever since.” 

‘‘ Is it sewed up in the silk, sir,” 
enquired Bab-ey-buk, intensely inte- 
rested, “ or is it only rolled up in it ?”’ 

*¢ Oh,” said the other, “ ’tis sewed 
in such a beautiful way, that I have 
never opened it in case of not being 
able to get it stitched up again.” 

* Well sir, and what then?” en- 
quired Bab-ey-buk, looking very wise. 

“ Nothing. The bey returned from 
his expedition ; but his manner towards 
me was completely changed. He was 
harsh and cruel, and forbade all inter- 
course between me and the beautiful 
Zoraide. Our grief at this separation 
was mutual, and we found means to 
meet in spite of his jealous precau- 
tions. One night we were discovered 
by an eunuch of the palace,—and 
though it was impossible for the bey 
to bring the guilt of meeting home to 
us, he suspected that all was not right, 
from finding the head of the eunuch 
at some distance from his body, and 
the blade of my scimitar clothed with 
blood.” 

Bab-ey-buk looked at the face of 
the narrator, and groaned—* Did you 
slay him, sir ?”’ 

“ His neck seemed made of wax,” 
replied the young man; “ his head 
flew off ata blow. But the precau- 
tions against our seeing each other 
were now redoubled, and we resolved 
to fly. One night we slipt out of the 
palace through the pipe of a huge 
water course fortunately dried up, and 
we were on the very point of mounting 
our horses—my noble Murviza that 
you see so tranquilly browsing before 
us, was the steed I had chosen—when 
suddenly the guards rushed upon us 
in great numbers,—we were separated 
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in the confusion, and I only knew from 
the fatigue of my arm, and the dints 
on my blade, that I had fought as be- 
comes a brave man. After they had 
possessed themselves of the shrieking 
Zoraide, they left me to myself. From 
that hour I have vowed vengeance on 
Elfi Bey, and ’twas but a few days 
since, on joining the party of Prince 
Selim, who is now the vicar of Allah, 
that I heard of the destruction of my 
foe, and, alas! I fear also of my bride 
—the young, the bright, the loving” 
The stranger rested his head 
mournfully upon his hand, and sighed. 

‘‘ And you are now on your way 
to the Hill of the Camel beyond 
Mecea, to be recognised by your 
father ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the young man in a 
desponding tone ; “ but the happiness 
of knowing my father comes too late. 
I must first go to the scene of my 
youthful joy, to ascertain what has 
befallen Zoraide. I hope to hear 
where she is gone to, and to find my 
way to the appointed place of meeting 
in proper time. I have now eleven 
days, for my birth-day is the second of 
the next moon, and I am to be at 
the mountain at the hour of evening 
prayer.” 

“ But if you find Zoraide in the 
mean-time, and cannot arrive at the 
place of meeting, you will lose your 
father.”’ 

‘«‘ T shall find my Zoraide,”’ replied 
the young man with a smile; “ and 
one glance of her eye is worth a 
thousand fathers. Ah! till I heard 
of the death or capture of Elfi Bey, I 
longed for nothing so much as to 
know who were my parents; but 
now ” 

«* Have you no other clue but the 
ring ?” enquired Bab-ey-buk. 

‘¢ No—yes—my name, Omar ;—but 
now, my friend, { must sleep for an 
hour. Murviza and I have many a 
day’s gallop before us, and after we 
are a little refreshed by to-day’s easy 
pace, we must scour like lightning.” 
Ere the words were well out of his 
mouth, the eyes of Omar closed 
heavily, and in another minute he 
gave unequivocal signs of being sound 
asleep. 

‘‘ Well,” said Bab-ey-buk, musingly, 
‘this young gentleman’s history is ex- 
actly the thing I have sighed for all 
my days. A father he knows nothing 
about—perhaps a prince} Ah! what 
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would I give to be in the same situa- 


tion! How I should like to have a 
look at the little ring! He wears it 
in his bosom. How sound he sleeps! 
dreaming of Zoraide, I suppose. His 
father never saw him—so that, who- 
ever carries the ring, is the long lost 
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son, Well, Omar is certainly a capi- 
tal sleeper. He hasn’t stirred a 
muscle though I have unbuttoned his 
vest; he has a purse there too ;—how 
prettily sewed the silk is ;—how as- 
tonished he’ll be when he awakes!” 


Cuarrer V. 


The sun had begun to send the long 
shadow of the Hill of the Camel over the 
broad plain above which it rose, when 
a single figure, which had hitherto es- 
caped observation in the vastness of 
the landscape, was perceived walking 
slowly up the gentle acclivity on 
which a great number of magnificent 
tents were pitched. The figure 
marched slowly and proudly, envel- 
oped in a mantle which glittered with 
the most splendid ornaments, and the 
accomplished warrior was easily re- 
cognised by the proud sort of daring 
with which he carried in his left hand 
a sabre of a peculiar make. When 
he reached the nearest tent, an old man 
of majestic presence met him, and in 
a voice trembling with emotion, ex- 
claimed,— “ Stranger, brings’t thou 
aught to a father’s heart ?” 

‘«* Venerable sir,” replied Bab-ey- 
buk, “I take it you are my father ;— 
I bring you a ring sewed up with 
very considerable skill in a piece of 
superfine silk.” 

“And you! —you’re my son! — 
my loved !—my lost !—my brave! — 
Prince Omar!” 

“« Prince, said you? Ah! I always 
knew how it was!—Old gentleman, 
you are crumpling the lappet of my 
mantle. Who are you, my father?” 

“ I am sultan of a kingdom far off 
in the east. When you were born, 
my son, my kingdom was in danger ; 
I_was chased from the throne by a 
usurper, and confided you to the care 
of Elfi Bey, for there was a prophecy 
that foretold great danger to you till 
you had reached your twenty-first 
birth-day. But here I see you safe 
and happy, and a father’s heart is 
overflowing with joy.” 

*“ And mine too, your gracious 
majesty ; open the silk and look at 
the ring ;—‘ faithful and true’ is the 
motto on the stone. You see I know 
it all.” 

“©I see you do; and therefore I 


conclude you are my Omar. And 
Elfi Bey °—— 

«* Gone to the devil, the confounded 
old rascal. I cut off the head of one 
of his eunuchs at a blow. You would 
have thought his neck was made of 
wax.” 

‘* What had the poor slave done ?” 

« He was too fond of peeping, and 
twigged me one day when I was gal- 
livanting—mum !” 

« But you never ask for your 
mother.”’ 

“ Oh, confound the old baggage— 
hem! I mean I shall be happy to see 
the old lady. Is she here ?”’ 

“No; L left her as regent till my 
return. And now, my son, I will 
present you to your subjects.” 

But before the Sultan could fulfil 
this intention, his eye was caught at 
the extreme end of the horizon by the 
appearance of a horseman rushing to- 
wards the encampment at full speed. 
He paused, and gazed on the features 
and figure of Bab-ey-buk, and from 
whatever cause it might have been, 
whether from gratified love, or dis- 
appointed hope, the old Sultan sighed 
very deeply. 

“ Hold! hold!” cried the stranger 
as he leapt from his panting steed, 
and rushed furiously up the hill. 

“ Father!” he cried, kneeling to 
the venerable Sultan, “ there is some- 
thing in my heart that tells me I 
ought to love thee. Let me know 
that I am thy son.” 

“* How ?—no—this is incredible! 
What mean you, young man? My 
son is at my side.” 

“ Ha! have I found you?” ex- 
claimed the stranger, starting up and 
fixing eyes glowing with rage on the 
countenance of Bab-ey-buk. “I sus- 


pected you when I found the ring 
taken out of my bosom; and now I 
have found you, my sabre shall get 
drunk on the blood of your heart.” 

‘“* For goodness’ sake, father, save 
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me from that murderer. He will kill 
me to a certainty. Don’t believe him; 
I know him very well.” 

«You know him?” said'the Sultan. 
«¢ What is the meaning of this? Who 
are you?) Are you Omar my son? 
And who is he, this stranger? You 
say you know him, speak?” 

“Why, if you wish to hear the 
whole truth,” said Bab-ey-buk, seeing 
that the matter grew serious, and 
urged on by despair,—<‘ there is no 
use in concealing it. This young 
man, who swaggers so loudly about 
my heart’s blood, is a half-silly fellow, 
one well known in Bagdad ; his name 
is Bab-ey-buk, and his trade is that of 
a tailor.” 

“ [!—I a’tailor!” exclaimed the 
realOmar. ‘By the beard of Maho. 
met, you shall answer for this insult. 
He steals my birthright! Noble sir,” 
he continued, turning to the Sultan, 
“ he robbed me of the silken envelope 
while I slept, and now has the inso- 
lence to call me a tailor. Try us, 
noble sir; give us but space to run a 
course—with lance or sabre! Oh, 
how my scimitar would revenge my 
wrongs in the cowardly heart of the 
impostor !” 

«‘ No, no,” cried Bab-ey-buk, “ I 
gave you the ring—what other proof 
can you require? If you trust to any 
other, you might have half a dozen 
sons instead of one.’ I would not de- 
grade my sword,” he added, with a 
look of scorn on his opponent, “ by 
drawing it upon a tailor.” 

« You are right, my son,” replied 
the Sultan, laying his hand on the 
shoulder of Bab-ey-buk; “ I must 
rest contented with the proofs you 
bring me, and must treat this hand- 
some young cavalier as a deceiver. 
If it had pleased Allah that he had 
been—but no matter. Let the guards 
seize this stranger and carry him in 
chains. Prince Omar! heir of my 
throne, guard and honour of my king- 
dom, mount the proudest charger in 
my train, and lead onward where your 
mother’s heart is beating to embrace 
you!” 

The shouts of the numerous attend- 
ants rent the air. Coldly and proudly 
Omar resigned himself to the guards 
who surrounded and disarmed him, 
and whistling very loudly as he turned 
away, a noble charger rushed up to 
his side, and whinnied in evident des- 
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pair wher his master did not leap into 
the saddle. 

“« ’Tis a magnificent horse,” said the 
old Sultan, gazing on the faultless 
form and proud bearing of Murviza ; 
* mount him, my son, no statelier 
charger ever dashed up the dust of the 
desert.” 

“I! pardon me,” cried Bab-ey- 
buk, gazing in dismay on the fiery eye- 
balls of Murviza; “ no—far be it 
from me to ride a horse that has car- 
ried a tailor. In fact, I am. not par- 
ticular about riding at all, saddles are 
so confoundedly hard, especially at a 
trot.” 

“ How?” said the Sultan in sur- 
prise, and turning his eye regretfully 
on the indignant demeanour of poor 
Omar, as he marched forward in si- 
lence. ‘“ You are jesting, my son; 
tis beneath the dignity of a warrior to 
walk. Mount, I say, and lead on.” 

Bab-ey-buk saw but one chance 
left. 

“ If you will be kind enough to 
send one of your slaves to the tree you 
see at the distance yonder, he will find 
an animal to which I am much attach- 
ed—a gallant horse—quite as tall as 
that black stallion, and a great deal 
more steady.” 

“ As you will,” replied the Sultan 
with a sigh: and a groom in a mo- 
ment was cleaving his forward way on 
a white mare of Yemen. But great 
was the surprise of the whole assem- 
blage when the venerable bundle of 
skin and bones which rejoiced in the 
name of Giva made its appearance, 
limping most painfully, and carrying 
its nose high in the air, after the man- 
ner of the blind of its species. 

“God is great!” said the Sultan, 
now in complete dismay; ‘‘ but how 
this son of mine will do to command 
my armies I cannot understand.” 

In the mean-time the tents had been 
struck, the forces, marshalled by their 
leaders, formed in marching order, 
while Bab-ey-buk exhausted his 
strength in vain endeavours to climb 
into the saddle. ~ 

«I wonder the wise man that in- 
vented horses did not invent a ladder 
at the sametime to mount by. In ne 
opinion a horse of three feet hig 
would be quite as handsome, and a 
great deal more convenient. Don’t 
you think so, father ?” 

‘‘ Help Prince Omar to his seat,” 
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exclaimed the old Sultan, and dashing 
spurs into his horse, set off full gallop, 
without paying any more attention to 
the distresses of his son, 

Two grooms had dismounted, and 
busied themselves in giving their as- 
sistance. 

‘* You, sir,” said Bab-ey-buk, * with 
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the yellow turban, hold the “paid 
very steady—and you, my friend wit 
the ill-made trousers, give me a push 
behind. Gently there, gently—thank 
you. And now, Giva, my gallant 
courser, now that you are carrying a 
prince, how do you find yourself?” 


Cuapter VI. 


«¢ My son,” said the Sultan to Bab- 
os. "tis a strange thing how 
obstinate your mother is.” 

«*‘ Oh! I’ve told her the same thing 
a dozen times, but they are all alike.” 

‘* T was not aware you had seen her, 
except in the public Reception, when 
she denied so positively you were her 
child.” 

“ Let her deny itif she likes, Didn’t 
I give you the bit of silk and the ring 
in it? that’s all.” 

“ You did, and I feel I have no 
right to demand any other proof; and 
to show you how convinced I am by 
the token, and howlittle I care for the 
opposition of my wife, I have resolved 
to marry you to a captive of the most 
ravishing beauty, who has been for 
some weeks the wonder of our Court.” 

“ Hem—just the thing; I was 
always a favourite with the girls. Is 
she well shaped ?” 

“ Like a houri.” 

*¢ Clothes, of course, fit her well? 
Nothing is so becoming to a young 
lady as well-made clothes.” 

* Thave already expressed my inten- 
tion to her of bestowing her upon my 
son,” 

«© And what did she say to that ?” 

“ For a long time she only wept— 
she has done nothing, indeed, but shed 
tears since she has been among us; 
but when I told her your story—that 
oe name was Omar, and that you 

ad been protected by Elfi Bey, she 
screamed aloud with rapture.” 

“ Ah! they are always so ambi- 
tious ; and she was delighted with the 
thoughts of marrying a prince, eh? 
What work it will be for the tailors! 
Who is the chief of the trade in this 
city ?” 

** Omar, my son, refrain, I beseech 

ou, from this frivolous mode of talk- 
ing ; be in the great Divan in an hour, 
and there I will present you to your 
bride. You shall there also make 
your first experiment in dispensing 


justice to your future subjects. The 
first cause you will try is the imposi- 
tion of that unfortunate young man, 
Bab-ey-buk of Bagdad. ’Tis odd that 
he should be a tailor.” 

With these words the Sultan retired, 
and Bab-ey-buk betook himself to his 
toilet. 

In the mean-time the beautiful 
slave was introduced into the private 
apartment of the Sultana. 

She was gorgeously attired ; and as 
she raised herself from her prostration 
at the foot of the Sultana’s throne, her 
face was radiant with smiles. 

“‘ Lady,” said the Sultana, “ I sent 
for you to offer you my condolences ; 
the hardest part of captivity is yet to 
come.” 

*“ How! madam? Ah! but you 
know not what causes I have for joy. 
Your son—the brave, the beautiful— 
is the delight of my soul. Oh! we 
have loved each other since childhood, 
and now to be reunited after our sad 
separation!—The happiness is too 
much for me to bear.” 

‘I have been deceived in you,” said 
the Sultana, coldly ; “a woman who 
could love the person you are to 
marry is unworthy even of my pity. 
Retire !” 

“To marry? Is it not Prince 
Omar, the pupil and friend of Elfi 
Bey—the tall of form, the bold of 
heart ?”” 

“Tall? bold? hear I aright? and 
how know you Elfi Bey? ’Twas 
indeed to his care my infant son was 
committed. Come nearer, maiden ; 
your name ?” 

“ Zoraide; alas! alas! the daughter 
of Elfi Bey. When we were defeated 
and my father slain, and I became a 
slave in the sordid hands of mer- 
chants, I had resolved to bury my 
name in everlasting silence, and I 
longed impatiently for death. But 
when, after being purchased by your 
mighty husband, I heard that I was to 
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be wedded to his son, and in his de- 
scription of that son recognised my 
Omar, then all my sorrows were 
repaid.” 

« But you saw him not? Him— 
the Omar they mean to give you to? 
But, by the goodness of Allah, you 
have revealed yourself in time. I will 
this moment to the Sultan ; and with 
you, beautiful Zoraide, to assist me, I 
do not now despair of overthrowing 
the evidence of the ring.” 

But before they had proceeded far 
in the plans they were concocting, a 
messenger summoned them to the 
great Divan, where his Majesty wished 
their presence. All were silent when 
they entered the great hall of audience. 
The officers of state stood with eyes 
bent on the ground, and arms folded 
across their bosoms. 

“* Sultana of the world!” said the 
Sultan, “and you, loveliest of ladies, 
I have sent for you to present to you 
a son—and husband.” 

Zoraide looked up, and on seeing 
the vast nose of the admiring Bab-ey- 
buk, screamed, and fell into the arms 
of the Sultana. 

«‘ Excuse her, sir,” said Bab-ey- 
buk, with a look of perfect self-satisfac- 
tion, “ her joy is too much for her. It 
isn’t every day that a young female is 
to be married to a prince, or sees such 
a splendid mantle” 

“‘ Wretch! I disown you,” cried 
the Sultana, “ though you had brought 
with you a hundred rings. You are 
not my Omar.” 

“ All that you are likely to get for 
him,” replied Bab-ey-buk ; “so make 
the most of him. As to your friend, 
the tailor, you'll soon see how I'll pass 
judgment on him. But you, beauti- 
ful lady, I beg you won't take on so. 
Lord! if she faints at me now, what 
will she do when she sees my green 
and gold?” 

«‘'Take her, Prince Omar; she is 
thine!” said the Sultan, knitting his 
brows, and looking menacingly at his 
wife. 

«© Approach her not!” cried the 
Sultana; ‘she is intended for my 
son!” 

«« Away, away!” screamed Zoraide ; 
“ you are not my lover, my friend, my 
hero!” 

« Oh, as for that, I am not at all par- 
ticular. One woman is just as good 
as another; but since they are all 
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crying out so, I advise your majesty 
to let me have their favourite one, 
Bab-ey-buk I mean, brought in, and 
I'll settle the business in less than no 
time.” 

‘‘ Heis without—let him approach!” 
said the Sultan, more and more dis- 
gusted with the heir to his throne that 
fortune had given him. 

Omar, pale andemaciated, but retain- 
ing all the original pride and haughti- 
ness of his demeanour, marched slow- 
ly up the hall, and paused, after having 
bowed respectfully to the Sultan. 

A faint scream was heard from the 
beautiful Zoraide, and the ladies im- 
mediately pulled down their veils. 

‘‘ I have ordered your presence 
here, unfortunate and vain young 
man,” said the Sultan, “ to confront 
you with Prince Omar, and bring your 
pretensions to the proof.” 

“ Thanks, mighty king! since I 
dare not call you father. I expected 
no less from your nobleness. Give 
me Marviza and a sword! The proof 
will soon be finished.” 

“Nay, that was scarcely what I 
meant, unless Prince Omar consents 
to it himself.” 

«I consent to it!” said Bab-ey- 
buk; “a pretty way of judging, truly, 
to have one’s throat cut. No, no, 
there would be no great amusement 
in princedoms, if every wandering 
tailor had it in his power to offer 
combat. The case, your majesty, 
seems to be very plain. Iam your 
son because I brought the true testi- 
monials. This fellow is somebody 
else’s son—most likely old Ali the 
water-carrier’s—because he brought 
no testimonials at all. Therefore, my 
judgment is, that Iam the true prince 
and this man is the tailor, and I sen- 
tence him to perpetual banishment, 
and to give me that gold-laced turban. 
*Tis admirably made, and will fit me 
to a hair.” 

«“ This crook-legged dwarf, who 
persuades you he is your son,” began 
Omar, indignantly, “has refused the 
proof I offered him—man to man— 
horse to horse. Is there no other 
trial that can be made between us ?” 

*«’ Yes!” exclaimed the Sultana, 
stepping forward,” I offeranother; and 
if your majesty consents to it, Zoraide 
is willing to abide the issue.” 

“ Zoraide!” cried Omar. “Did I 
hear the name ?”’ 
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« Yes!_-Omar!—Save me, save 
me from the degradation of marrying 
that wretched dwarf!” 

The lovers were prevented from 
rushing into each other’s arms; and 
the Sultana, having obtained her hus- 
band’s permission, proceeded to pro- 
pose a mode of distinguishing which 
of the rivals was the pretender. 

‘«* The prince, since youso call him,” 
said the Sultana, “ hasrefused the chal- 
lenge given him so nobly, to maintain 
his pretensions with his sword. Will 
they both consent to rest their claims 
on who shall make the best pair of 
trousers?” 

“Death sooner than dishonour !” 
exclaimed Omar. “ This is adding 
cruelty to injustice. What! I that 
have wielded the sword since boyhood 
to apply me to the needle now?” 

«And why not?” said Bab-ey-buk ; 
*¢ for my part, I think it is an exquisite 
device, and I am quite ready to accept 
the terms.” 

‘‘ The terms are these—that he 
whose workmanship is best, shall slay 
his adversary with his own hand.” 

“Just the thing,” exclaimed Bab- 
ey-buk ; “ I’ve an English sword here 
that will slice off his head in a moment. 
And when shall we show our work ?” 

«‘ In an hour from this time,” said 
the Sultana, and the assembly was 
dissolved. 

At the appointed time the rivals 
were again confronted. With his fea- 
tures glowing with rage and shame, 
Omar strode into the hall. 

* Your work ?” said the Sultana. 

“ Away with this mockery,” he re- 
plied, “let me die, but not dishonour- 
ed—let it not be by the hands of a 
cowardly impostor. I have left the 
needle untouched.” 

** More fool you!” exclaimed Bab- 
ey-buk, unrolling a small parcel, and 
displaying to the astonished eyes of 
the Sultan a pair of trousers admirably 
sewn ; * I knew how it would be. If 
I had had a little more time I would 
have embroidered the leg a little 
more.” 

The whole assembly were struck 
dumb with wonder. But the Sultana, 


recovering her presence of mind, said 
tauntingly to her husband, “ Do you 
doubt any longer which of these is the 
prince ?”’ 

The Sultan was piqued ‘at his own 
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want of penetration, and answered, 
** Yes, Madan, I still doubt, and will 
doubt, as long as I see fit.” 

But his wife added, still more to the 
astonishment of the court, by appa- 
rently agreeing with the Sultan, and 
saying to Bab-ey-buk, “ Go, then, and 
reap the fruits of your victory, and 
slay the impostor with your own 
hand.” 

“ Slay him?” said Bab-ey-buk ; 
“‘oh, by no means—I hate slaying 
people ; besides, he might resist.” 

‘‘ He is bound, and will submit. Go 
up to him and slay him—unless you 
do so, the terms are unfulfilled, and 
you are not entitled to Zoraide.” 

“‘ Impossible, ma’am,” said Bab-ey- 
buk ; “ I should be happy to do any- 
thing to oblige you, but as to killing 
him—now that it really comes to the 
push—I won't; and that’s the whole 
of it.” 

“* This, certainly, is the most puz- 
zling matter I ever met with,” said the 
Sultan ;: “ why can’t you slay him? 
and how did you manage to make 
those garments so well? Hear me, 
all my subjects ! 1 hereby offer a purse 
of ten thousand sequins, a house in my 
capital, and all the patronage of the 
court, to whichever of these two men 
is the tailor.” 

“‘ Say you so?” exclaimed Bab-ey- 
buk, leaping into the air, “then I’m 
your man! I'll never be a prince 
again as long as I live; though I al- 
ways felt convinced in my own mind 
Ishould rise to be agreat man. That’s 
the ticket—the genuine article—the 
real Omar. Now for the ten thou- 
sand sequins, and let him have the 
fair Zoraide. Happy to have the 
making of the marriage dresses—best 
material—lowest prices—how Musta- 
pha, my old master, will wonder !” 

The rest of the story is soon told. 
The Sultan, greatly to people’s asto- 
nishment, kept his word, and gave all 
he had promised to the overjoyed 
Bab-ey-buk. In a short time after 
that eventful day a board was seen on 
one of the largest houses in the city, 
bearing the following inscription :— 
«* Bab-ey-buk, late of Bagdad, maker 
of inexpressibles to his Highness 
Prince Omar, the beautiful Princess 
Zoraide, and the rest of the Royal 
Family.” 
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DESPATCHES OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


No. V. 


CAMPAIGN OF 1808. 


Tue Campaign of 1808, which ter- 
minated in the Convention of Cintra, 
may be regarded as a brief but bril- 
liant episode in the life of Wellington. 
It was comprised within a period of 
fourteen days, during which he landed 
his army on a difficult and dangerous 
coast, advanced on the enemy, dis- 
lodged him from a position of great 
strength, defeated his whole army ina 
pitched battle, and, had he not been 
superseded in the moment of victory, 
would, in all probability, have driven 
him from Lisbon in the course of a 
few days. While the army continued 
under his command, every operation 
was successful ; and though the pero- 
ration of the campaign was undoubt- 
edly less felicitous than the exordium, 
yet this comparative failure must be 
attributed to causes which he could 
not control, and for which he certain- 
ly was in no degree responsible. 

There can exist no doubt that Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was ill-treated by 
the Government. The whole burden 
of the arrangements for the cam- 
paign, and the whole responsibility of 
the plan of operations, were made to 
devolve on him alone, or, in other 
words, on the officer who was destined 
ultimately to be only fourth in com- 
mand. In truth, the wavering proceed- 
ings of the Ministry were unjust to all 
parties. To Sir Arthur Wellesley, who 
was directed to form projects which 
he was not permitted to carry to con- 
clusion. To Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
who found himself placed in command 
of an army already engaged in opera- 
tions for which he was not responsible, 


and of which he might not improbably 
disapprove. To Sir Harry Burrard, 
who was unexpectedly called on to di- 
rect movements against an enemy of 
whom he knew little, in a country of 
which he knew nothing. In short, by 
a singular infelicity of judgment, Lord 
Castlereagh contrived to place every 
one of the leading officers of the army 
in Portugal in a false position, and 
so to neutralize their talents, as to 
render any honourable or advantage- 
ous result impossible. 

Certainly no two officers could be 
thrown together, by chance of service, 
under circumstances less auspicious to 
zealous and cordial co-operation than 
Sir Hew Dalrymple and Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. The former could not but 
feel annoyed that all the honours of 
victory should devolve on his junior 
in command, and was consequently 
little disposed to admit him to his con- 
fidence, or act on his advice. The 
latter felt his own claims too strongly, 
and was too well aware of the value of 
his counsel, and the correctness of his 
views, not to resent their rejection. 
That such sentiments existed on both 
sides, we find abundant evidence in 
the correspondence before us. We 
learn by it that it was proposed to 
detach Sir Arthur to the Asturias, 
that he might report to Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple on the military means of de- 
fence possessed by that province, and 
suggest a plan by which these means 
might be efficaciously employed. This 
service he declined ; on what grounds 
the following extracts will show. 





Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir A. Wellesley, K.B., to Lieut.- Colonel Murray, 
Quarter-Master- General. 


** My Dear Sir, Zambujal, 5th September, 1808. 

“¢ [hope you will be able to make a good arrangement for the performance 
of the duty required from me in the Asturias, for which I deem myself inca- 
pable. If it were not so, I believe your experience of the zeal with which I 
served Lord Cathcart would convince you that I would not decline performing 
any duty which the Government could require from me. I shall not conceal 
from you, however, that I consider myself in a very different situation in this 
army from that in which Lord Cathcart placed me; and I acknowledge that 
I cannot venture to do many things which I did for him, because it is evident 
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that there exists a want of confidence which never existed in respect to me in 
any former instance. This, however, did not affect my decision in the service 
required of me yesterday, which I certainly should have undertaken if I had 
been capable of performing it. Believe me,” &c. 

We find the same sentiments even more forcibly expressed in the follow- 
ing passage of a letter to Lord Castlereagh :— 


‘‘ In respect to your wish, that I should go into the Asturias to examine the 
country, and form a judgment of its strength, I have to mention to you that I 
am not a draftsman, and but a bad hand at description. I should have no 
difficulty in forming an opinion, and a plan for the defence of that country, 
provided I was certain that it would be executed. But it would be an idle 
waste of my time, and an imposition upon you, if I were to go into that coun- 
try with the pretence of giving you, or any general officer you should employ 
there, an idea of the country ; and it would be vain and fruitless to form a plan 
for the defence of the country which would depend upon the execution of ano- 
ther. Indeed, this last would only bring disgrace upon me, and would disap- 
point you. 

«* Under these circumstances, I have told Sir Hew Dalrymple that I was 
not able to perform the duty in which you had desired I should be employed ; 
that I was not a topographical engineer, and could not pretend to describe in 
writing such a country as the Asturias ; and he appeared to think that some of 
the gentlemen of the Quarter-Master-General’s department might be more 
usefully employed on this service. I hope you will not believe that I feel any 
disinclination to performing any service in which you may think I can be of 
use to you ; and that I have discouraged the idea of employing me on that pro- 
posed, solely from my incapacity of performing it as it ought to be performed, 
and from a certainty that you was not aware of the nature of the service which 
you required from me when you wrote to Sir Hew Dalrymple. Believe me, &c.” 


Sir Arthur having declined the appointment to the Asturias, it beeame the 
wish of Sir Hew that he should be sent to Madrid, to arrange and recommend 
some general plan of co-operation between the allied armies. The reader 
will discover something of the feeling to which we have alluded in the cold, 
caustic, and half-contemptuous tone of the following letter. 


Lieut.-General the Honourable Sir A. Wellesley, K.B., to Lieut.-General 
Sir Hew Dalrymple. 
“* Sir, Zambujal, 10th September, 1808. 

‘* T had the honour of receiving, in the night, the letter which you wrote to 
me yesterday. My wish is, at all times, to render myself as useful as may be 
in my power to the officer under whose command I may be serving ; and this 
desire is limited only by the doubt which I may entertain of my fitness for the 
employment held out to my acceptance. The view which I| have taken of the 
state of affairs in Spain has long ago suggested to me the propriety of placing 
in that kingdom a person of the description stated by yourself, possessing full 
powers, the means of exerting them on all parts of Spain, and of communica- 
ting and treating with all the local juntas of Government. 

«‘ In order to be able to perform the important part allotted to him, this 
person should possess the confidence of those who employ him; and above all, 
in order that he may recommend, with authority, a plan to the Spaniards, he 
should be acquainted with those of his employers, the means by which they 
propose to carry them into execution, and those by which they intend to 
enable the Spanish nation to execute that which will be proposed to them. 

‘“‘ I certainly cannot consider myself as possessing those advantages, per- 
sonally, which would qualify me for the situation you have proposed for me ; 
and you must be the best judge whether you have made up your own mind, 
and are enabled to instruct me, and are inclined to confide in me, to the extent 
which in my opinion will be necessary, in order to derive any general advan- 
tage from such a mission. It is true that one might be undertaken with more 
limited views and objects than those above adverted to; and which are discuss. 
ed in the letter which I have had the honour to receive from you ; and it might 

” 
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be confined to the mere arrangement with General Castanos, or the military 
committee at Madrid, of a plan forthe remaining part of the campaign, This 
mission, however, would require a full and clear explanation of views and 
means ; and the person who undertakes it must have the confidence of his em- 
ployer, and must be certain that the plan, which he would arrange under these 
circumstances, would be carried into execution. 

‘“¢ | beg that you will consider me ready to be employed in any manner you 
may think proper; and I have above pointed out the powers and instructions 
which can alone, in my opinion, render the employment of any person, in the 
situation which you have held out to me, at all useful to the army or to the 
country. I have the honour to be,” &c. 





Of course it could not be agreeable 
to Sir Arthur Wellesley to serve under 
an officer whose confidence he did not 
possess. Accordingly, soon after the 
termination of the negotiation, he de- 
sired leave to quit the army, and re- 
turned to England, 

It is by no means our intention to 
enter on the vexata questio of the Con- 
vention of Cintra. However judici- 
ous might be the views which led to 
it, and however advantageous on the 
whole its results were to the interests 
of the common cause in the Penin- 
sula, there can be no doubt that alto- 
gether it lowered the reputation of our 
arms throughout Europe. Under the 
most favourable aspect, it presents 
nothing to be proud of; while it con- 
fessedly made concessions to a cunning 
and rapacious enemy, of which a high- 
spirited nation might reasonably feel 
ashamed. The name of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley having, from the position 
he occupied, been unfortunately mixed 
up with these inglorious transactions, 
it becomes important (for the repu- 
tation of Wellington is national pro- 
perty) that it should be publicly and 
distinctly known to what extent he 
participated in the responsibility at- 
tached to the Convention. For this 
purpose we find ample materials in 
the work before us. We learn from 
it, not only what Wellesley thought of 
the Convention, when it subsequently 
became the subject of public investi- 
gation, but what he said and thought 
at the moment, when it was impossible 
to anticipate that publicity would ever 
be given to his opinions. 

It may be observed, in the first 
place, that the necessity of liberating 


** My Dear Lorp, 


“ Anstruther is on shore, and I expect him in camp every moment. 


be near Mafra to-morrow. 


Portugal by convention (supposing it 
to have existed), arose solely from a 
disregard of the advice tendered by 
Sir Arthur Wellesley. It was his in- 
tention from the first to march direct 
on Lisbon, to give battle to the enemy 
wherever he met him, and, if success- 
ful, to enter the capital with the re- 
treating army. The force he com- 
manded was quite adequate to effect 
this object ; and it was one from which 
he never swerved. His correspon- 
dence in the closet, and his movements 
in the field, equally illustrate this, 
For instance, on the night of the 17th, 
after the engagement at Rolica, the 
corps of Loison and La Borde effected 
a junction, and retired beyond Torres 
Vedras. On the 18th Wellesley had 
his whole force under arms, and the 
order for the march had actually been 
issued, when he learned that the corps 
under Acland and Anstruther was on 
the coast, It had formed part of his 
original plan to employ that corps 
in the siege of Peniche, or, should 
that operation be found unnecessary, 
to send it down the coast to effect 
a landing in rear of the enemy, 
while with the force under his own 
immediate command, he should press 
them in front. But being disappointed 
in his hopes of assistance from the 
Portuguese, he determined to land 
Acland’s troops and unite them to his 
own. 

On the 18th, therefore, he moved to 
Lourinha, and having communicated 
with General Anstruther, proceeded 
on the 19th to Vimieiro. The follow- 
ing letter to Lord Castlereagh will 
show what his intentions were when 
the junction was effected. 


Vimieiro, 20th Aug. 1808. 
I shall 


The enemy have their advanced.guard in front of 


Torres Vedras, and the main body of their army collected in the rear of that 


town, 
can afford. 


I understand that they have got together every thing that. Portugal 
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« Colonel Brown, who has got charge of my letters to you, has not had an 
opportunity of going on board ship till this day. I intended to have sent them 
by my aide-de-camp, Captain Campbell, in order that he might get the promo- 
tion usual upon such occasions ; but I hope that I shall have another and a 
better occasion to send him home ; if I should not, I trust that he will not lose 
his promotion by my having omitted to send him on the present occasion. 
Believe me,” &c. 


His instructions to Captain Bligh were of similar import. 


‘“¢ My Dear Sir, Vimieiro, 20th Aug. 1808. Half-past Eleven, a.m. 

«‘T am much obliged to you for your letter of yesterday. I have just been 
down at Maceira, where I hope that you will land the bread, ammunition, &e. 
and the saddles. It appears a very good landing-place, and there is a good 
road, and it is no great distance from thence here ; but if you should think that 
place inconvenient, I will contrive to communicate with any other place at 
which you may land them. 

‘I propose to march to-morrow towards Mafra: I shall be glad if you will 
be off Ericeira to-morrow evening. I shall contrive to communicate with you 
either to-morrow or next day, and to fix on the next place of rendezvous. 

“«¢ I apprehend no accidents ; but I should like to keep the transports for a 
few days, in case of the occurrence of any. They might also be useful in turn- 
ing any position the enemy might take in the neighbourhood of the rock of 
Lisbon. Believe me, &c. 

« P, S.—If General Acland should join you, keep him with you, and desire 
him to let me know it immediately.” 





On the evening of the 20th Sir Harry 
Burrard arrived, and immediately 
assumed the command. Sir Arthur 
informed him of his intended move- 
ment in advance, but found Sir Harry 
immovably opposed to it. Had this 
not been so, the British advanced 
guard would that day have occupied 
Mafra, and thus have turned the posi- 
tion of Torres Vedras, the enemy’s 
chief stronghold. Indeed, it was evi- 
dent that, under any circumstances, a 
battle must take place, and on the issue 
of that battle must depend the success 
of the enterprise. 

On the morning of the 2\st, down 
came the French army by the Lourinha 
road. Wellesley was prepared to meet 


them; and by the time Sir Harry 
Burrard reached the field, they were 
defeated; Ferguson had cut off two 
whole battalions, and Hill occupied 
the direct road to Torres Vedras. 
Here, then, was a combination of 
circumstances which, if any thing 
could, must have changed the deter- 
mination of Sir Harry Burrard. The 
battle was fought; the game was in 
our hands; the enemy completely dis- 
comfited, while one-half of the British 
force had not been engaged. What, 
then, said Sir Harry to this state of 
matters? Did he alter his determina- 
tion to remain stock still at Vimierio ? 
No, no. Hear his evidence on this 
matter before the Board of Enquiry. 


« About the close of the action, when it was evident that the enemy must 
be every where repulsed, Sir Arthur came up to me and proposed to advance ; 
I understood he meant the movement to be from our right and towards Torres 
Vedras, with some circumstances I cannot now relate, as they are imperfect in 
my memory, it not having struck me at the time, or till very lately, that it would 
be necessary for me to account for every thing that passed on this subject: 1 
answered that I saw no reason for altering my former resolution of not ad- 
vancing, and as far as my recollection goes, I added that the same reasoning 
which before determined me to wait for the reinforcements, had still its full 
force in my judgment and opinion,” 


We give also the testimony of Sir Arthur Wellesley. 


« Q. From the suggestion mentioned by you as having come from Major- 
General Ferguson, for following the French on the left, it should appear that 
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some pause, if not a close of the action, had then taken place ; whence did that 
cessation occur ? 

** A, When the enemy were beaten on the left, I went to Sir Harry Bur- 
rard, who was on the field of battle, and proposed to him the pursuit of the 
enemy. I did it in the way ofa continuance or a renewal of the discussion I 
had had with him in the Brazen on the preceding evening, and I told him that 
that was his time to advance ; that he ought to move the right wing to Torres 
Vedras, and pursue the beaten enemy with the left. I also stated to him that 
we had twelve days’ provisions in camp, and plenty of ammunition for another: 
battle. Sir Harry Burrard was of opinion that our advantages ought not to 
be followed up, much for the same reasons as he had stated the night before, 
and he desired that I would halt the troops on the ground which they then 
occupied ; at this time the 71st and 82d were in a valley, the 40th and 36th 
immediately in their rear on the side of the valley, and the other troops formed 
in succession for their support. Nearly about the same time the last attack 
was made by a body of the enemy’s infantry upon the 71st and 82d, and was 
repulsed, as is stated in my report to Sir Harry Burrard ; and it was after that, 
as well as I can recollect, that General Ferguson sent his aide-de-camp, Cap- 
tain Mellish, to inform me that great advantages might be derived from the 
continuance of our advance ; and I took Captain Mellish to Sir Harry Burrard 
to endeavour again to prevail upon him to allow us to continue in the pursuit 
of our advantages.” 
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Sir Harry Burrard’s memory must 
have been very defective, for it appears 
that the circumstances connected with 
the only important occurrence of his 


and, we believe, a brave man. 
to his manes ! 

So far then the reputation of Wel- 
lesley stands clear. He had gained a 


Peace 
¢ 





life, made but slight and transient 
impression on it. Little indeed did 
he imagine, when, on the field of Vi- 
mieiro, he rejected the entreaties and 
* slighted the arguments of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, that his decision would be 
imperishably embodied in the page of 
history, and weuld cause his name to 
be remembered a thousand years after 
all his posterity had lived, and died, 
and been forgotten. Some men are 
born celebrated; some achieve ccle- 
brity ; and others have celebrity thrust 
upon them. In this last category 
must Sir Harry Burrard be included. 
In the course of a long and respect- 
able life this worthy officer was called 
upon to decide on only ove measure of 
great and paramount importance, and 
all that is now, or will hereafter be 
known of him, is, that he decided 
wrong. But we would willingly say 
nothing which could be thought in- 
sulting to the memory of a good, 


victory, and was urgently solicitous 
to be permitted to reap the full fruits 
of it. By an immediate advance, a 
considerable portion of the French 
army might have been cut off. Ano- 
ther battle, which must have been 
fought by the enemy, with an army 
weakened and dispirited by defeat, 
under many disadvantages, and the 
liberation of Portugal would have been 
accomplished. A more favourable 
conjuncture can scarcely be imagined, 
but it was a conjuncture which re- 
quired to be taken immediate advan- 
tage of. Even an hour’s delay was 
sufficient to change the whole aspect 
of affairs. And it did change it. 
On the 23d, Sir Arthur no longer 
considered an advance to Torres Ved- 
ras to be a measure attended by the 
same advantages as would have be- 
longed to it on the2lst. His opinion 
on this matter was thus clearly stated 
to the Board. 


** Although I am decidedly of opinion that the most decisive consequences 








would have resulted from the march as proposed, and the pursuit of the enemy 
on the 21st of August after the battle, yet it does not follow that the measure 
. — the French to evacuate Portugal was not right on the evening of 
the 22d. 

“* On the 21st of August, the enemy were defeated and in confusion; and I 
have explained the grounds which I have for thinking that the most advanta- 
geous consequences would have resulted from a pursuit. On the 22d, in the 
evening, when the question of the evacuation was considered and decided, the 
enemy was no longer in confusion, and they had resumed the position of Ca- 
bega ¢ Montachique between us and Lisbon. 


aes 
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** The relative situation of the two armies was then to be taken into consi- 
deration, as well as in the other case ; but that of the French army had been 
materially improved by our omission to pursue our advantages ; and we were 
then to look to our relative means of annoying each other, and our own objects. 
I have already detailed to the Court in a former statement the relative situa- 
tion and means of the two armies at that period of time, and I conceive that 
the battle of the 21st of August could be taken into consideration in the dis- 
cussion of the question, whether the French should be allowed to evacuate Por- 
tugal, or not, only in this way, viz.—that it was a trial of strength between 
the two contending armies, and it proved the superiority of that of his Majesty. 
It was also clear to me that the French would not risk another action; that 
their object was to secure a retreat across the Tagus; and that they would use 
their positions in front of Lisbon to facilitate and secure that object. 

«* As I have already explained to the Court, we had no means on the 22d of 
preventing them from effecting that object, from which I did, and do still think, 
it was important to us to preclude them, excepting a Convention for the eva- 


cuation of Portugal.” 


With regard to the expulsion of the 
enemy from Lisbon, there is no doubt 
that it might have been effected at any 
time; nor was there much chance that 
Junot, having been once defeated, would 
—when the dilatory movements of his 
enemy left him the option ofretreat from 
Lisbon—have tried the perilous expe- 
riment of another battle with an army 
which by reinforcements had become 
so superior to his own. In all proba- 
bility he would have retired across 
the Tagus, and have entered Spain 
by the route leading through the Alen- 
tejo to Elvas, and have occupied that 
frontier fortress, as well as Almeida. 
Another route, however, was open to 
them, namely, that leading by Santa- 
rem and Abrantes. It was with the 
view of cutting off the enemy’s re- 
treat that Sir Arthur so strongly urged 
that the force under Sir John Moore, 
then (the 20th) in the offing, should be 
sent to Santarem, at which point the 
enemy might have been intercepted on 
either route. This advice, however, 
had been peremptorily declined by 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, and Sir John 
Moore's force was directed to join the 
main body of the army, already quite 
strong enough for every useful purpose. 

It was under these circumstan- 
ces, and when no prospect remained 
of achieving results more advanta- 
geous by a continuance of hostile 
operations against an enemy possess- 
ing at any moment the power of 


unmolested retreat, that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley did lend his powerful sanc- 
tion to an armistice, and to a conven- 
tion, the principle of which should 
be the removal of the French army 
from the Portuguese territory. He 
saw that difficulties almost insuper- 
able existed to the pursuit of the 
enemy to the frontier; that the for- 
tresses of Elvas and Almejda could 
only be wrested from them by regular 
siege, for which the materials were 
wanting, and that, consequently, a 
long period must have elapsed before 
Portugal could be free, and the force 
employed in its liberation be enabled 
to co-operate with the Spanish armies. 
By the convention, these objects 
were at once effected, and Sir Arthur 
was of opinion that the measure of 
permitting the French to evacuate the 
kingdom was, on the whole, advanta- 
geous to the interests of the Allies. 
But though General Wellesley un- 
doubtedly concurred in the leading 
principles of the measures in question, 
yet he by no means approved of the 
details either of the armistice or the 
convention. In fact, it appears by the 
documents in these volumes, that in all 
the discussions with Sir Hew Dalrym- 
ple, regarding the terms to be insisted 
on, a wide difference of opinion ex- 
isted between these officers. More- 
over, it appears that Sir Arthur never 
even saw the convention, as ultimately 
negotiated, till his arrival in England. 


« On the 29th, in the morning, Sir Hew Dalrymple sent for me to Ramal- 





hal, where I went to take into consideration a Convention which had been 
agreed upon between General Kellerman and Colonel Murray, and had been 
ratified by General Junot, dated the 28th of August. There were present at 
head-quarters, Sir Harry Burrard, Sir John Moore, Lieutenant-General 
Hope, Lieutenant.-General Fraser, and myself ; and the Convention was taken 
into consideration article by article, 
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« It was altered in many important particulars. 

“‘ 1st. The article respecting property was placed on a proper footing ; the 
French were to be allowed to carry off only their military equipments ; and 
were to restore property of all descriptions which had been taken from the 
churches or the inhabitants of Portugal. 

“‘ Qdly. The security given to the purchasers of property from the French 
was not afforded by the alteration made. 

“‘ 3dly. The French were to find the transports for their own cavalry. 

“‘ 4thly. The Commander of the Forces engaged to use his good offices, 
instead of stipulating for indemnity, for the inhabitants of Portugal in the 
French interest, during the time they should remain in Portugal. 

“ Sthly. The French were required to evacuate all the forts on the right of 
the Tagus immediately, as far up as Belem ; and Lisbon itself, when the second 
division should embark. 

“ I was most anxious, and pressed upon Sir Hew Dalrymple that they should 
be required to evacuate Lisbon, and to cross the Tagus forthwith, according to 
the plan recommended in the paper which I had given him on the 23d, in order 
to give us possession of the harbour, and the use of the navigation of the river ; 
because, as I told him, he would not be able to conduct the service, and do all 
that would be necessary to refit the army, unless he should have a free and 
easy communication between every corps of the army and the transports ; that 
this would be impossible even with the possession of Belem, if the French were 
to continue in Lisbon with a circuit of three leagues; and that the navigation 
of the Tagus, at an early period, was necessary in a view to the future opera- 
tions of the army. 

‘‘ Sir Hew Dalrymple overruled this proposition of mine, and directed that 
the article might stand as I have above stated, viz., giving to the French a cir- 
cuit of two leagues round Lisbon, with a league of distance between their posts 
and ours ; and to us the possession of all the forts on the right bank of the 
Tagus, including Belem. 

“| beg that the Court will not understand that this meeting of the Lieut.- 
Generals of the army, at Sir Hew Dalrymple's quarters, or that any of the 
meetings which I had with him during the course of these negotiations, were 
at all of the nature of councils of war. They were merely meetings of General 
Officers with whom the Commander of the Forces chose to converse on the 
subjects then under ‘his consideration ; but whatever might be the opinion of 
any, or the whole of those officers, he decided for himself ; and in this last meet- 
ing of the 29th of August, he decided for himself upon every proposition. 

«« T never knew for what reason the improvements made in the Convention 
in this meeting of the 29th of August were not carried into execution. I re- 
turned to Torres Vedras after the meeting was concluded ; headquarters were 
moved there on the following day, the 30th ; but I did not see the Commander- 
in-Chief, and I marched to Sobral with my division on the morning of the 31st. 

«© When I was near Sobral, I received a message from the Commander-in- 
Chief, acquainting me that the Convention had arrived, signed by General 
Kellerman and Colonel Murray, and desiring to see me; but I was so far from 
Torres Vedras, that I conceived I should not be able to arrive there in time, 
and I did not go; and the Court will see that my name is not in the list of 
those officers who were present at this meeting, as read by Sir Hew Dalrymple. 
I understand, however, that the Commander-in-Chief ratified the Convention 
on that day, without any of the alterations made by the meeting of General 
Officers on the 29th of August ; and, in point of fact, I never saw the Conven- 
tion till I arrived in England.” 


We have now done with the dis- sent into Castile under command of 








tasteful subject of the Convention of 
Cintra. The French troops embarked 
amid the execrations of the people. 
When the last division quitted the 
Portuguese territory, shouts of triumph 
rent the air, and Lisbon was illumin- 
ated. The British army thus became 
disposable for other services, and was 


Sir John Moore, where it was joined 
by an additional force under Sir David 
Baird. With the details of that unfor- 
tunate expedition we have nothing to 
do. The result is well known. Sir 
John Moore, after a calamitous retreat 
to Corunna, fell in the moment of vic- 
tory, and left a name of which his 
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does it illustrate the fact, that the 
great mind of Wellington was inca- 
pable of jealousy, even of a reputation 
which overshadowed his own! 


[Nov; 


country is justly proud. The follow- 
ing letter to that distinguished officer 
is one of these portions of Colonel 
Gurwood's work which imperatively 
demands quotation. How thoroughly 


Lieut.-General the Hon, Sir A. Wellesley, K.B., to Lieut.-General Sir 
John Moore, K.B. 


‘© My Dear GENERAL, Lumiar, 17th Sept. 1808. 

‘* | write to you on the subject to which this letter relates, with the same 
freedom with which I hope you would write to me on any point in which you 
might think the public interests concerned. 

‘* It appears to me to be quite impossible that wecan go on as we are now con- 
stituted ; the Commander-in-Chief must be changed, and the country and the 
army naturally turn their eyes to you as their commander. I understand, 
however, that you have lately had some unpleasant discussions with the King’s 
Ministers, the effect of which might be to prevent the adoption of an arrange- 
ment for the command of this army, which, in my opinion, would be the best, 
and would enable you to render those services at this moment for which you 
are peculiarly qualified. 

«‘ T wish you would allow me to talk to you respecting the discussions to 
which I have adverted, in order that I may endeavour to remove any trace 
which they may have left on the minds of the King’s Ministers having the 
effect which I have supposed. 

« Although I hold a high office under Government, I am no party man; 
but have long been connected in friendship with many of those persons who 
are now at the head of affairs in England; and I think I have sufficient in- 
fluence over them, that they may listen to me upon a point of this description, 
more particularly as I am convinced that they must be as desirous as I can be 
to adopt the arrangement for the command of this army which all are agreed 
is the best. 

«‘ In these times, my dear General, a man like you should not preclude him- 
self from rendering the services of which he is capable by any idle point of 
form. Circumstances may have occurred, and might have justified the dis- 
cussions to which I have referred; but none can justify the continuance of 
the temper in which they are carried on: and yet, till there is evidence that it 
is changed, it appears to be impossible for the King’s Ministers to employ you 
in the high situation for which you are the most fit, because during the conti- 
nuance of this temper of mind there can be no cordial or confidential inter- 
course. 

‘*‘ In writing thus much I have perhaps gone too far, and have taken the 
permission for which it was the intention of this letter to ask ; but I shall send 
it, as it may be convenient for you to be apprized of the view which I have 
already taken of these discussions, as far as I have any knowledge of them, in 
deciding whether you will allow me to talk to youany further about them. If 
you should do so, it would probably be most convenient to us both to meet 
at Lisbon, or I can go over to you, if that should suit you better. Believe 
me,” &e. 


ATTACK AND CAPTURE OF OPORTO. 
While Moore was in Spain, vainly 


attempting to check the onward cur- 
rent of the French arms, Sir John 


the city of Oporto on the 29th of 
March, 1809. The Government and 


the people were seized with alarm, and 


Cradock was appointed to command 
the British force still remaining in 
Portugal. After the battle of Corunna 
that country again became the seat of 
active military operations. Soult en- 
tered it from Galicia, and seized on 


the Regency having urgently entreated 
assistance from the British nation, 
reinforcements were sent out under the 
command of Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
On the 22d of April he reached 
Lisbon, and amid the doubt, difficulty, 
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and distraction, which surrounded him 
in that capital, he prepared for action. 
Though Soult, by the possession of 
Oporto, held a most formidable posi- 
tion, still his army was at that moment 
isolated, for the whole intervening 
population being hostile, he could hold 
no communication with Victor, who, 
having defeated Cuesta at Medellin, 
was then in the neighbourhood of Al- 
cantara. The plan arranged between 
these leaders was, that Soult should 
advance through Coimbra upon Lis- 
bon, while Victor, marching on Ab- 
rantes, should secure that fortress, and 
continue his progress to the capital. 
Many delays occurred, however, in the 
execution of this project, which, had it 
been promptly carried into effect, would 


‘* My Dear Sir, 


The Attack and Capture of Oporto. 
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probably have caused the embarkation 
of the British army, and given a new 
aspect to the war. 

It was under such circumstances 
that Sir Arthur Wellesley assumed the 
command of the British forces in Por- 
tugal. He at-once perceived that the 
numerical superiority of the enemy 
was neutralized by the separation of 
their corps; and while the movements 
of Lapisse and Victor were cautious 
and hesitating, he determined, by a 
prompt and rapid movement, to attack 
Soult, and drive him from Oporto. 
His views, at the moment of commen- 
cing operations, will be found fully 
detailed in the following interesting 
despatch to Mr Hookham Frere, then 
minister at Madrid. 


Lisbon, 24th April, 1809. 





‘“‘ | arrived here the day before yesterday, and I propose to take the com- 
mand of the army in this country, as soon as I shall have communicated with 
Sir J. Cradock. 

‘“‘ I conclude that Sir John has kept you informed of the movements of the 
French in the north of Portugal. I do not find that there has been any mate- 
rial alteration lately in their position. They have not passed the Vouga, to 
the southward, nor have they extended themselves into Tras-os-Montes since 
the loss of Chaves. But they have made some movements towards the Tama- 
ga, which divides Tras-os- Montes from Minho ; and it is supposed they intend 
to acquire for themselves the option of retreating into Spain through Tras-os- 
Montes, if they should be pressed by the British troops. 

«¢ | intend to move towards Soult, and attack him, if I should be able to make 
any arrangement in the neighbourhood of Abrantes, which can give me any 
security for the safety of this place during my absence to the northward. 

** J am not quite certain, however, that I should not do more good to the 
general cause by combining with General Cuesta in an operation against Vic- 
tor; and I believe I should prefer this last, if Soult were not in possession of 
a part of this country which is very fertile in resources, and of the town of 
Oporto ; and if to concert the operations with General Cuesta would not take 
time which might be profitably employed in operations against Soult. 

‘“¢ T think it probable, however, that Soult will not remain in Portugal when 
I shall pass the Mendego: if he does, I shall attack him. If he should retire, 
I am convinced that it would be most advantageous for the common cause, that 
we should remain on the defensive in the north of Portugal, and act vigorously 
in co-operation with Cuesta against Victor. 

“‘ In the first place, I do not know that, singly, I should be equal to the 
French force in Galicia; and I am convinced that a movement of the British 
force into that province, inasmuch as it would oblige the French to collect their 
force, would put an end for the moment to the war of the peasantry, which 
has hitherto been so successful, has been so distressing to the enemy, and, in 
fact, prevents them from doing all the mischief which their position would 
enable them to do. 

«* An operation against Victor is attended by these advantages. If success- 
ful, it effectually relieves Seville and Lisbon, and in case affairs should take 
such a turn as to enable the King’s Ministers to make another great effort for 
the relief of Spain, the corps under my command in Portugal will not be re- 
moved to such a distance from the scene of operations, as to render its co-opera- 
tion impossible, and we may hope to see the effect of a great effort made by a 
combined and concentrated force. 
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* It is true, that Galicia and other parts, whi ht, be relieved by a dif- 
ferent, and a mote dispereed 4 application of our tong will continue for some 
time longer in the possession of the enemy ; but this must be recollected, that the 
relief of Galicia is certain, if this great effort, which I have supposed may be 
made, should be successful ; and it is probable that relief procured by these 
means would be permanent. 

« IT am convinced that the French will be in serious danger in Spain, only 
when a great force shall be assembled which will oblige them to collect their 
troops ; and this combined o eration of the force in this country, with that 
under General Cuesta, may be the groundwork of further measures of the 
same; and a more extended description. 

« J shall be very much obliged to you, if you will communicate to me any 
information you may have of the strength and position of the different French 
corps now in Spain. Believe me,” &c. 






Almost immediately subsequent to 
the date of the precodine letter, the 
headquarters of the British army quit- 
ted Lisbon, and on the 2d of May 
were at Coimbra. The intelligence 
then received by Sir Arthur was un- 
favourable. It appeared that the 
enemy had forced the bridge at Ama- 
rante, and that Silveira had been driven 
across the Douro. The position of 
Amarante was most important, for 
while held by the Allies, the most fa- 
vourable road for the retreat of the 
French was closed against them. This 


success of the enemy rendered a change 
of movement necessary, and Beres- 
ford, with 6000 men, chiefly Portu- 
guese, was directed to march by Vizen 
on Lamego. : 

Nothing is more remarkable in the 
correspondence connected with these 
operations, than the complete confi- 
dence of success which is every where 
apparent in it. We give two short 
specimens. One, a note to Marshal 

eresford, which treats lightly of the 
bad condition of the Portuguese 
troops :— 


‘* My Dean Bepesrorp, Coimbra, 6th May, 1809. + past J, p.m. 

_ © Lenclose a letter from Douglas: I have besides received a letter from him 
stating that he will be this day in the neighhourhood of Mealhada with our 
friends, I have appointed him to be near Fornos, at half-past six this evening. 

* T likewise send you some letters from Trant. You have omitted to leave 
me a statement of the rations of your troops, or an account of the period to 
which they are victualled. You have also omitted to tell me where the inter- 
preters attached to the brigades are to get horses and mules. 

‘«‘ | wish much to see Arentschild, 

** Your troops made but a bad figure this morning at the review. The 
battalions very weak, not more than 300 men; the body of men, particularly 
of the ——. regiment, very bad; and the officers worse than any thing I have 
seen. Believe me, &c, 

« P.S,—Mr Rawlins has informed me that you have taken away forty 
mules which he had got from the magistrates here. We must keep clear of 
each other in our requisitions, otherwise all will sink. If our Commissary is 
to supply the Portuguese troops when engaged in an operation of this kind, 
we must have all the supplies the country can afford.” 


The other to Lord Castlereagh :— 


“* My Dear Lord, Coimbra, 7th May, 1809, 
‘* My despatch of this date will give yon a notion of the state of affairs here. 
I think that I shall soon settle this part of the country in some way or other ; 
and | shall then turn my attention entirely to Victor. 
. I think it probable Set Cuesta and | shall be more than a match for the 
rench army on the Guadiana, and that we shall force them to retreat, The 


tenor of my_instructions will then become important ; and unless they are 


altered, I shall be obliged to halt at the moment I shall have removed from the 
Portuguese frontier the danger by which it is threatened ; possibly at that 
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vanee might be most important to the 


“‘ I wish the King’s Ministers to consider this point, and to give ine'a lati- 
tude to continue my operations in Spain, if I should consider them important 


to the Spanish cause, and consistent with the safety of Portugal, 


me,” &e. 


While Beresford was moving on 
the enemy’s left, in order to cut off his 
retreat, Wellesley, with the main body 
of the army, continued to advance. 
On the 10th, the former drove back 
Loison’s corpson Amarante. On the 
llth, the British army halted with 
their advance on the heights beyond 
Cavalleros, about two leagues from the 
Douro. During the night, the enemy 
continued their retreat. 

The movements of Wellesley were 
of course observed by Soult with 
an anxious eye. He saw the dan- 
ger of being enclosed in the uorth 
of Portugal, ind commenced prepara- 
tions for retreat. The sick and 
the baggage were ordered to the 


the right bank of the river, Soult ima- 


lieve 


gined himself for the moment secure. 
His impression was that Wellesley 
would come round by sea and effect a 
landing near the mouth of the Douro, 
and Loison was ordered to maintain 
his ground at Meganfico and Peza da 
Ragoa, to prevent the river being 
crossed at either of these points. 

Had Soult’s anticipations been cor- 
rect, he would have had full time for 
retreat into Galicia, or by throwing 
himself with his whole force on Beres- 
ford, he might have crossed into Beira. 
But Wellesley's plans were very dif- 
ferent. He determined to cross the 
Douro at all hazards, and at once drive 
him from Oporto, With this inten- 








tion, the following were the instruc- 


rear, and having destroyed the pon- 
tions to General Hill :— 


toon bridge across the Douro, and 
directed all the boats to be brought to 


** My Dear Hitt, Coimbra, 8th May, 1809. 

‘** We halted yesterday to give General Beresford time to get forward, and 
we shall proceed with our operations to-morrow, You will receive from. the 
Quartermaster-General a paper, fully explanatory to you of all that is in- 
tended you should perform ; to which I have only to add—first, that you will 
find the boats ready for you at Aveiro, and will have to get boatmen only, in 
which Douglas, whom I send to you, will assist you; secondly, that I mean 
you should bring up to-morrow night in such a place as that the enemy cannot 
discover you, in that part of the river or lake of which the banks are swampy ; 
thirdly, that you should land your light infantry below the town, where it is 
certain the enemy never is, in order to secure the unmolested disembarkation 
of the remainder of your corps at Ovar, where it is possible the enemy may 
have a small patrole. 

‘“‘ [recommend to you to cook a day’s provisions at Aveiro for your men 
for the 10th, and to refresh your men at Ovar, while you are waiting there 
to learn the progress of General Cotton with his cavalry. 

-« Having communicated with that General, you will then move from Ovar 
by the road which leads from Ovar to Feira, till that road meets the great 
road from Coimbra to Oporto. You will halt there till you shall be joined by 
the cavalry. My intention is to push the enemy as far as I can on the 10th, 
even into Oporto, if possible. Believe me,” &c. 


To Beresford he wrote as follows :— 


“ My Dear BeresrorD, Convento do Grijo, 11th May, 1809. 
« If the French should weaken their corps about Amarante and Villa Real, 
so as to give you any reason to hope that you can do any thing against them, 
then I wish you to attack them, and take any opportunity of getting possession 
of either of these points. But remember that you are a Commander-in-Chief 
of an army, and must not be beaten; therefore do not undertake any thing 
with your troops, if you have not some strong hopes of success. 
“ T have a plan to reinforce that point also, if the French should cross the: 
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me,” &c. 


Then came the grand denouement. 
General Murray was detached to Avin- 
tas, a ford about five miles up the river, 
where he was directed to cross with 
his brigade. The Guards, under Ge- 
neral Sherbrooke, were to cross the 
ferry below the city and Villa Nova, and 
the main body of the army at the con- 
vent of St Augustino da Lerra. To 
protect the passage, several guns were 
planted in the garden of the convent. 

It were unnecessary to enter on the 
details of an achievement of arms too 


** My Dear BEREsForRD, 


The Attack and Capture of Oporto. — [Noy. 
Douro, and pretend to defend themselves at Oporto by so doing. Believe 


brilliant not to be generally known 
and appreciated. It is sufficient to 
state generally that the operations 
above enumerated were completely 
successful. The Douro was passed in 
open day ; the enemy fled in the great- 
est confusion, with the loss of their 
sick and wounded, a great part of their 
baggage, and a considerable number 
of guns. 

Thus wrote the victor, almost in the 
moment of triumph, to one of his com- 
panions in arms:— 


Oporto, 12th May, 1809. 


** I wrote to you at twelve, to inform you that the enemy had left this town, 
excepting their small guards, and that my troops are passing over. 

** As soon as one battalion, the Buffs, had passed, the enemy made a most 
furious attack upon them, which they continued for about two hours. We 


threw over reinforcements as fast as we could, but the most we could do was to 
send over the remainder of Hill’s brigade and the Portuguese battalion, which 
corps defended themselves most gallantly, and we ended by obtaining a com- 


plete victory. 


** We have taken some pieces of cannon, how many I cannot say, many 
prisoners, killed vast numbers, and the infantry went off towards Valongo and 


Amarante in the utmost confusion. 


Some of the cavalry went the same way. 


«T am much afraid that we shall not be able to march till the day after to- 
morrow. 
“« T have received your letter of the 9th. Keep Villa Real if you can do so 
with safety, and depend upon my being close upon the heels of the French. I 
shall state my movements exactly as soon as I can. 


Believe me,” &c. 
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WE have always had a great re- 
spect for our brethren of the United 


States, inacertain way. We regarded 


them, for instance, as a remarkable 
steam-boat people, asremarkably ready 
at amusing themselves with the sim- 
plicity of English brains, and as 
equally remarkable for thinking them- 
selves the first shots, soldiers, sailors, 
philosophers, and legislators under the 
moon. But their glory is about to set, 
their laurel about to wither, their 
** stars,” twenty-six as they are, are 
about to be lost in the dawn of a genius, 
provokingly close to their own fron- 
tier, a neighbour, with all the danger- 
ous superiority of wit, sharpened by 
the gratification of local rivalry ;— 
even an Englishman, writing in Nova 
Scotia the happiest of all burlesques, 
with the best of all intentions, at once 
to raise an imperishable, but not ill- 
tempered laugh at the Yankees, and 
to excite the languor of his Nova Sco- 
tian friends—to tell Jonathan in per- 
fect good-humour that the most pro- 
fessional of all sneerers may be made 
the subject of the most acute of all 
ridicule—and to teach the people of 
that vast and capable colony, Nova 
Scotia, that they have something worth 
struggling for—something to desire, 
and a multitude of things to mend. 
Such a volley coming from Nova 
Scotia on the flank of their clever, and 
rather self-satisfied friends, the New 
England States, must have astonished 
them as much as the Spartans were 
astonished at the visit of a Theban in- 
vasion, or all Greece when it saw 
Pindar shooting up like a meteor from 
Beotia. 

The volley is given from the mask- 
ed battery of the ‘‘ Clockmaker,” or 
« Sayings and Doings of Samuel 
Slick of Slickville.” 

To let our readers a little into the 
character of the hero, we should men- 
tion that in America the clockmaker 


is professionally, what the pedlar, the 


blue beadsman, or the travelling tinker 
of England was a hundred years ago, 
a very important personage among the 
old farmers and their old wives, the 
carriers of London news, the tellers of 
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old stories, and the general circulators 
of all sorts of the smaller trades 
among the remote and quiet villages, 
where neither a stage-coach was seen, 
nor a Sunday paper dreamt of. But 
the clockmaker of the “ States” exhi- 
bits the improvement of the age. He 
is of a higher grade, yet with nearly 
the same profession. His business is 
undoubtedly to sell his wooden clocks ; 
but his practice is to be the general 
conduit of all opinions going at the 
time, and thus exhibiting all the pecu- 
liarities of the native character in their 
most prominent point of view, to serve, 
as circumstances may determine, for 
the portrait or the caricature of the 
Yankee. Thestories told in America 
of the dexterity of the clockmaker 
tribe in taking in purchasers, in getting 
off their wares, and in the general ob- 
ject of hoodwinking the vigilance of 
mankind, are numberless, and some of 
them capital. But Mr Slick’s talents 
must, for the present, stand in place of 
our memories, and we must suffer the 
world to make acquaintance with the 
greatest original existing on its sur- 
face. 

A gentleman riding onthe high-road 
in Nova Scotia is overtaken by a sin- 
gular personage on horseback. This 
is Mr Slick the clockmaker, and the 
remainder of their intercourse is oecu- 
pied in a journey, the journey being 
occupied with the clockmaker’s opi- 
nions on all kinds of subjects, politics, 
character, national habits, the country, 
&c., all expressed in the peculiar dia- 
lect which the Yankee regards as the 
atticism of the English language. 

As the “ Voluntary system” is now | 
the favourite theme of all the half 
Pagans, half rebelsin England, who de- 
sire to see the “ glorious days when we 
shall have neither Church nor King,” 
we shall tell them, on the authority 
of Mr Slick, the “ carrying out” of 
the principle in the land of liberty. 
Pointing to a ruined hovel, he says, 
there might be a grand spec made 
there in building a good inn and a 
good church. 

«¢ What a sacrilegious and unnatural 
union,” was the hearer’s observation. 
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« Not at all,” said Mr Slick—* we 
build both on speculation in the 
States, and make a good deal of profit 
out of ’em too, I tell you. We look 
out a good sightly place in a town like 
Halifax, that is pretty considerably well 
peopled with folks that aregood marks ; 
and if there is no real right down good 

reacher among them, we build a 
i sdleome church, touched off like a 
New York liner—a real taking -look- 
ing thing—and then we look out for a 

reacher, a crack man, a regular ten 

orse-power chap. Well, we hire 
him, and we have to give him pretty 
high wages too, say twelve hundred or 
sixteen hundred dollars a-year. We 
take him at first on trial, for a Sabbath 
or two, to try his paces; and if he 
takes with the folks—if he goes down 
well—we clinch the bargain, and let 
and sell the pews ; and, I tell you, it 
pays well, and makes a real good in- 
vestment. There were few better 
specs among us than inns and churches, 
until the railroads came on the carpet. 
As soon as the novelty of the new 
preacher wears off we hire another, 
and that keeps up the steam.” “I 
trust it will be long, very long, my 
friend,” said I, ‘ere the rage for specu- 
lation introduces the money-changers 
into the Temple with us.” 

Sam Slick, amongst the various kinds 
of wandering wisdom which he gives 
to all men, gives a lesson to the Irish 
emigrants, represented by Pat Lanni- 
gan. 

*¢ T met an Irishman, one Pat Lan- 
nigan, last week, who had just return- 
ed from the States. Why, says I, 
Pat, what on airth brought you back ? 
—* Bad luck to them,’ says Pat, ‘if I 
warn't properly bit!’ * What do you 
get a-day in Nova Scotia?’ says 
Judge Beter to me. ‘ Four shillings, 
your Lordship,’ says I. ‘ There are 
no Lords here,’ says he, ‘ we are all 
free. Well,’ says he, ‘I'll give you 
as much in one day as you can earn 
there in two. I'll give you eight 
shillings.” ‘ Long life to your Lord- 
ship,’ says I. So next day to it I 
went with a party of men a-digging a 
piece of canal, andif it wasn’t a hot day 
my name's not Pat. Lannigan. Pre- 
sently I looked up, and straightened 
my back. Says I toacomrade of mine, 
§ Mick,’ says I, ‘ I'm very dry 3’ with 
that says the overseer, ‘ we don’t allow 
gentlemen to talk at their work in this 
country.’ Faith, I soon found out, for 
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my two days’ pay in one, I had to do 
two days’ work in one, and to pay two 

weeks’ board in one; and at the end 
of a month I found myself no better 
off in pocket than in Nova Scotia, 

while the devil a bone in my body 
that didn’t ache with pain ; and as for 
my nose, it took to bleeding, and bled 
night and day entirely. ‘ Upon my 
soul, Mr Slick,’ said he, ‘ the poor ia- 

bourer does not last long in your 
country—what with new rum, hard 
labour, and hot weather, you'll see the 
graves of the Irish each side of the 
canals, for all the world like two rows 
of potatoes in a field that have forgot 
to come up.’” 

Then follows the moral from the 
lips of this transatlantic Solomon, 
whose wisdom we doubt in nothing 
except the perpetual panegyric of na- 
tional toil. . 

“It is a land, sir,’ continued the 
clockmaker, “ of hard work. We 
have two kinds of slaves, the niggers 
and the white slaves. All European 
labourers and blacks, who come out 
to us, do our hard bodily work, while 
we direct it to a profitable end; neither 
rich nor poor, high nor low, with us, 
eat the bread of idleness. Our whole 
capital is in active operation, and our 
whole population is in active employ- 
ment. An idle fellow like Pugnose, 
who runs away to us, is clapt into 
harness afore he knows where he is, 
and is made to work like a horse that 
refuses to draw; he is put into the 
team-boat ; he finds some hefore 
him, and others behind him ; he must 
either draw, or be dragged to death.” 

The Americans come in for a share 
of the lash, which is very happily ad- 
ministered to them in the person of 
the clockmaker. The success of their 
solid sixty-gun ships, which they call 
frigates, against our slight thirty-gun 
frigates, had made all the lower orders 
prodigiously conceited. We say the 
lower orders, for America has men of 
sense and education, who despise all 
such absurdities. The dialogue com- 
mences in the popular style of a Yankee 
newspaper. 

*¢ Jist look out of the door,” said 
the clockmaker, ‘‘ and see what a 
beautiful night it is—how calm, how 
still, how clear it is—bean't it lovely ? 
I like to look up at them ’ere stars 
when I am away from home ; they put 
me in mind of our national flag, and 
it is generally allowed to be the first 
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flag inthe univarse now. The British 
can whip all the world, and we. can 
whip the British. It’s near about the 
prettiest sight I know of, is one of our 
first-class frigates, manned with our 
free and enlightened citizens, all ready 
for sea; it is like the great American 
eagle on its perch, balancing itself for 
a start on the broad expanse of blue 
sky, afeared of nothing of its kind, and 
president of all it surveys, It was a 
good emblem that we chose, warn’t 
it?’ 

There was no evading so direct, 
and, at the same time, so conceited an 
appeal as this. ‘ Certainly,” said J, 
‘“the emblem was well chosen. I was 
particularly struck with it on observing 
the device on your naval buttons dur- 
ing the last war—an eagle with an 
anchor in its claws. That was a 
natural idea taken from an ordinary 
occurrence—a bird purloining the 
anchor of a frigate, an article so use- 
ful and necessary for the food of its 


oung. 
hibited great taste and judgment in 
the artist. The emblem is more ap- 
propriate than you are aware of— 

oasting of what you cannot perform, 
grasping at what you cannot attain 
an emblem of arrogance and weakness, 
of ill-directed ambition and vulgar 
pretension.” 

«* It is a common phrase,” said he, 
with great composure, “ among sea- 
men, to say d—n your buttons, and I 
guess it’s natural for you to say so of 
the buttons of our navals, I guess 
you have a right to that ’ere oath.” 

Mr Slick proceeds, with the hap- 
piest caricature of American self-ad- 
miration, to vindicate the soaring spi- 
rit of his country. But the eagle 
taking up the anchor is too much even 
forhim, He admits that it “ perhaps 
might, with more propriety, have been 
simply perched on an anchor, instead 
of lifting it in its claws.”. However, 
he supposes that the blunder was 
made ty some stupid foreign artist. 
“< But,” says he, “if this eagle is try- 
ing to do what he cannot do, it is an 
honourable ambition arter all.” He 
thus recoyers his ground, and proceeds 
to detail those superierities of the 
Yankee, which make him the “ very 
tip-top of all living, breathing man- 
kind.” Que of the speculations in 


which this promising genius em- 
barked is a capital instance of Yankee 
trade, diversified in its narrative with 
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all those odd ramblings and eecentric 
notions, which make the clockmaker 


‘the first of story-tellers. He begins 


by talking of an officer at Warsaw. 
‘* But I guess I must tell you first why 
I went there, ’cause that will show 
ou how we speculate. One Sab- 
Path day, after bell-ringing, when 
most of the women had gone to meet- 
ing (for they were great hands for 
pretty sarmons, and our Unitarian 
ministers all preach poetry, only they 
leave the rhyme out, it sparkles like 
erry), I goes down to East India 
harf to see Captain Zeek Hancock 
of Nantucket, to enquire how oil was, 
and if it would bear doing any thing 
in, when who should come along but 
Jabesh Green. Slick, says he, how 
do you do? isn’t this as pretty a day 
as you'll see between this and Norfolk 
—it whips English weather by a long 
chalk; and then he looked down at 
my watch seals, and looked and looked 
as if he thought I'd stole em. At 
last he looks up, and says he, Slick, I 
suppose you wouldn't go to Warsaw, 
would you, if it was made worth sd 
while? Which Warsaw? says l, for 
I believe in my heart we have a hun- 
dred of them. None of ourn at all, 
says he—Warsaw in Poland, Well 
I don’t know, says I; what do you 
call worth while? Six dollars a-day, 
expenses paid, and a bonus of one 
thousand dollars, if speculation turns 
out well. J am off, says 1, whenever 
yousay go. Tuesday, says he, in the 
Hamburgh packet. Now, says he, ~ 
I’m ina tarnation hurry; I’m going a 
pleasurin’ to-day in the custom-house 
boat, along with Josiah Bradford's 
galls, down to Nahant, But I'll tell 
ou what I am at; the Emperor of 
Russia has ordered the Poles to cut 
off their queues on the Ist of January ; 
you must buy them all up, and ship 
them off to London for the wig- 
makers. Human hair is scaree, and 
risen. Lord a massy, says |, how 
queer they will look, won't they? 
Well, I vow, that’s what the sea folks 

1 sailing under bare Poles core 
true, aint it? I guess it will turn out 
a good spec, says he; and a good one 
it did turn out—he cleared ten thov- 
sand dollars by it.” 

Sam Slick now and ther diversi- 
fies his wisdom by ane¢detes of other 
lands, and amongst the rest gives us 
a caplial sketch of a sislogye beween 
a bloated American Attaché, and that 
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most dictatorial of all humourists, the 
late well known Abernethy. Nothing 
can be more exact than the painting. 
of this interview: the surprise of the 
Yankee, whom he always describes as 
fall of his own importance, at the 
bluntness of the Briton; the power- 
lessness of the one to reply, and the 
effrontery of the other. Abernethy’s 
style was certainly no favourite of 
ours. Acute by nature, he was dog- 
matical by habit ; teazed by the follies 
of the numerous hypochondriacs, 
made by indigestion in this mutton- 
eating country, he indulged himself 
in hectoring his patients, and has left 
behind him the sinister reputation of 
saying, among a few witty things, 
many of the most impudent on record. 
But he had professional merit. If 
fantastic in theory, he was accurate 
in practice. His insolence did not 
impede his humanity ; and his know- 
ledge of the numerous class of dis- 
euses to which he had especially de- 
voted himself, was sound, practical, 
and comprehensive. Even the sneers, 
for which he had a natural genius, 
often gave way to good feeling, and 
Abernethy could be as rational and 
decorous as he was experienced and 
intelligent. He died about three 
years since; and it is remarkable that 
isis death was caused by the disease 
on whose cure he had founded his re- 
putation. Feebleness of the stomach 
seems to have been his malady through 
life. His inaction and confinement 
to the air of London, promoted this 
disease ; and Abernethy was lost to 
the public at a time of life when he 
still retained all the vigour of his un- 
derstanding. But we must give Mr 
Slick’s anecdote. Nothing can be 
more characteristic of the parties ; it 
is capitally done. 

«Did you ever hear tell of Aber- 
nethy, a British doctor?” said the 
clockmaker. 

“ Frequently,” said I; “he was an 
eminent man, and had a most exten- 
sive practice.” 

** Well, I reckon he was a vulgar 
critter, that,” he replied ; “ he treated 
the trouble of Alden Gobble, secretary 
to our legation at London, dreadful 
bad once; and I guess if it had been 
me he had used that way, I'd a fixed 
his flint for him, so that he’d think 
twice afore he’d fire such another shot 
as that ’ere again. I'd made him 
make tracts, I guess, as quick as a 
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dog does a hog from a potato field. 
He’d a found his way out of the hole in 
the fence a plaguy sight quicker than 
he came in, I reckon. 

«* The honourable Alden Gobble was 
dyspectic, and he suffered great un- 
easiness arter eaten, so he goes to 
Abernethy for advice. ‘ What's the 
matter with you?’ said the Doctor, 
jist that way, without even passing 
the time o’ day with him—* what's the 
matter with you?’ said he. ‘ Why,’ 
says Alden, ‘I presume I have thedys- 
pepsy.’ ‘Ah me,’ said he, ‘I see; 
a Yankee swallowed more dollars and 
cents than he can digest.” ‘I am an 
American citizen,’ says Alden, with 
great dignity ; ‘I am secretary to our 
legation at the Court of St James.’ 
‘ The devil you are!’ said Abernethy ; 
‘ then you'll soon get rid of your dys- 
pepsy. ‘I don't see that ’ere infe- 
rence,’ said Alden; ‘it don’t follow 
from what you predicate at all; it an’t 
a natural consequence, I guess, that a 
man should cease to be ill, because he 
is called by the voice of a free and 
enlightened people to fill an impor- 
tant office.’ (The truth is, you could 
no more trap Alden than you could 
an Indian. He could see other folk’s 
trail, and made none himself; he was 
a real diplomatist, and I believe our 
diplomatists are allowed to be the best 
in the world.) ‘But I tell you it does 
follow,’ said the Doctor ; ‘ for in the 
company you'll have to keep, you'll 
have to eat like a Christian.’ 

“ It was an everlasting pity Alden 
contradicted him, for he broke out 
like one raving distracted mad. ‘I'll 
be d—d,’ said he, ‘if ever I saw a 
Yankee that didn’t bolt his food whole, 
like a boa-constrictor. How the 
devil can you expect to digest food 
that you neither take the trouble to 
dissect nor time to masticate? It’s 
no wonder you lose your teeth, for 
you never use them; nor your diges- 
tion, for you overload it; nor your 
saliva, for you expend it on the car- 
pets instead of your food. It’s dis- 
gusting, it’s beastly. You Yankees 
load your stomachs as a Devonshire 
man does his cart—as full as it can 
hold, and as fast as he can pitch it 
with a dung-fork, and drive off; and 
then you complain that such a load of 
compost is too heavy for you. Dys- 
pepsy, eh! Infernal guzzling, you 
mean. I'll tell you what, Mr Secre- 
tary of Legation, take half the time 
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to eat that you do to drawl out your 
words—chew your food half as much 
as you do your filthy tobacco, and 
you ll be well in a month.’ 

“‘«] don’t understand such lan- 
guage,’ said Alden (for he was fairly 
ryled, and got his dander up, and 
when he shows clear grit, he looks 
ugly, ugly, I tell you); ‘I don’t 
understand such language, sir; I came 
here to consult you professionally, and 
not to be ? * Don’t understand !’ 
said the Doctor, ‘ why, it’s plain Eng- 
lish; but here, read my book ’—and 
he shoved a book into his hands, and 
left him, in an instant, standing alone 
in the middle of the room.” Mr 
Slick considers the Doctor as a very 
lucky man in not having had him for 
a patient. He would have fallen 
with heavy vengeance on the man of 
the blue pill; and the scene might 
have been performed: before its time, 
in which the mad student at the medi- 
cal examination lately, made doubly 
mad by being plucked, attempted at 
once to revenge himself and relieve 
the commonwealth, by annihilating 
half-a.dozen of his examiners. 

So much for Nova Scotia and its im- 
practicabilities. The writer of the vo- 
lume is evidently a capital fellow. We 
want such to throw a new life even 
into European literature. Our wri- 
ters are sinking into insipidity. The 
Washington Irving style, which to us 
tastes like a composition of treacle and 
water, sickly and sweet, the feeble ef- 
fusion of feelings which no man ever 
felt but after a dose of molasses, its 
imagination the picture of a_night- 
mare, and its sensibility the feelings of 
a nursery, has utterly spoiled the vi- 
scera of the rising generation of Ame- 
rican penmen. They produce nothing 
but Jeremiades. Sterne’s Maria in a 
wigwam, and with a necklace of scalps, 
is their model of the pathetic ; and all 
the bold novelties of nature in a new 
country, the vigour of thought which 
might have seemed inseparable from 
the struggle with the elements, the 
wilderness, and the Indian; and even 
the rude originality which is one of 
the compensations of national igno- 
rance, are all swamped in the imita- 
tion of the style of England in the last 
century, when the genius of England 
had sunk to its lowest depths, when 
Horace Walpole was a novelist, and 
Hayley a poet. We say, let the wri- 
ter of Slick’s aphorisms try his powers 
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on a subject adequate to their capacity. 
Let him leave Nova Scotia and come 
to England. Caricature of the most 
cauterizing kind never had ampler op- 
portunities than in the public life of our 
parties. Let him take in hand the 
sullen vulgarity of our ambitious rab- 
ble of legislative tinkers ; let his knife 
cut deep into the core of the conspiracy 
of the open infidel, and the would-be 
robber against Church and State. Let 
him toss and gore the miserable slaves 
of pelf, the hacks of office who cling 
to every Administration for their hire. 
What invaluable and exhaustless sub- 
jects would this clever scarifier of bom- 
bast, absurdity, meanness, and pre- 
sumption find before him in the mem- 
bers for the metropolitan boroughs ; 
in the aristocratic candidates for the 
courtship of the mob; in the giddy 
follies of the Whig- Radical Cabinet ; 
in the grim hypocrisy, obsequious vile- 
ness, and bitter malignity of the poli- 
tical Dissenter. And, above all, what 
a subject for the rack and the flame, 
for the most unsparing torture that 
could be inflicted by indignant genius 
and insulted patriotism, must he not 
find in the Popish clique, the perjurers, 
the branded slaves of the Bible-burn- 
ing priesthood. The fund would be 
inexhaustible, the impulse manly, and 
the service beyond all praise. 

Or, if he must remain on the other 
side of the Atlantic, can he not give 
some share of his talents to the illus- 
tration of our affairs in Canada? That 

-country,to which Radicalism, Popery, 
and the guilty ambition of the Uni- 
ted States look with a combined hatred 
of British feelings and Britain; that 
country which enjoys the councils of 
Mr Joseph Hume, the agency of Mr 
Roebuck, the presidency of Mr Papi- 
neau, and last, but not least, the go- 
vernment of Lord Gosford. There is 
a field for his ploughshare to run 
through. There is a fallow of weeds 
and poisons which, if he will but gather 
its produce to burn, would be enough 
for fame and fortune. The very flame 
of that combustion of brambles would 
throw a light across the Atlantic. Let 
him, or some one like him, but try. 
We want to see activity, ardour, and 
courage distinguish the good cause. 
Let them be shown, and success is 
unquestionable in any country of the 
globe. 


/ 


Junius said, “the British Constitu- 
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cutive.” We are convinced that 
statesmanship has come to its lowest 
ebb, when the Ministers of the Crown 
transform their offices into vulgar 
clerkships, like clerks think only of 
the salary, and degradingly regard as 
the great object of Cabinet ambition 
the permission to retain their offices, 
by submitting to every change of pub- 
lic principle required for their reten- 
tion. Lord Glenelg has thus been a 
member of eight Administrations ! 
differing successively from each other 
as widely in general as Conservative 
from Destructive, and in particulars 
differing upon every conceivable point 
of principle. Lord Glenelg is a Pu- 
ritan, a prodigious religionist, a saint 
by profession, and, of eourse, altoge- 
ther above the human vices of men 
and Ministers. But how does this 
saint reconcile his opinions and his of- 
fices? It would be a secret equally 
curious and contemptible to know how 
he reconciles his Papist alliance with 
his ultra-Protestant notions, or how 
this haranguer at Bible Society meet- 
ings can contrive to remain, with an 
undisturbed conscience, the supporter 
of a Popish faction and the ally of a 
blind and bigoted race of spiritual 
fanatics who prohibit the Bible, who 
tear it from the hands of their follow- 
ers, and burn it when they find it in 
the hands of any Protestant within 
their power. Or is it possible that 
Lord Glenelg can find any way of re- 
conciling the principles of the eight 
Cabinets which he has served, except 
that simple one, that the guineas of 
them all were very much alike; and 
that the only matter to be enquired 
into among public men is the amount 
of pay? 

Thus, too, we have Lord Palmer- 
ston, a man more gibed at than any 
other in England on this very ground. 
But still his lordship goes on with his 
old equanimity, bearing the storm of 
ridicule without an attempt at reply, 
and still blundering on, byt paid. Let 
us do justice to the perseverance of 
his patriotism. Lord Palmerston has 
already served under the eight follow- 
ing administrations, Mr Perceval's 


Anti-papist and Tory—Lord Liyer- 
pool’s Anti-papist and Tory—Mr,Can- 
ning’s Pro-papist and Whig-Tory— 
Lord Gederich’s Pro-papist and Whig 
—The Duke of Wellington’s Anti- 
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tion will perish when the Legislative 
becomes more corrupt than the Exe- 
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apist and Tory; finally Pro-papist, 
4 gif pb his dais teat 
round withouta murmur—Lord Grey’s 
Pro-papist, Whig, and Anti-O'Con- 
nellite—Lord Melbourne’s Pro-papist 
and Whig—Lord Melbourne's Whig- 
Radical, and O’Connellite! We leave 
this list of his lordship’s services (to 
his purse) for the consideration of 
gentlemen in any part of the world. 





A Bow-Street investigation lately 
exhibited a happy instance of the 
career of one of those “ elegant’ cox- 
combs who lounge through the capital 
in the desperate determination to be 
Sashionables ; who poison the air with 
their cigars, astonish the rabble by 
their watch-chains and eye-glasses, and 
fleece tailors and tradesmen innume- 
rable. This brilliant personage, who 
adopted the rather wnaristocratic name 
of Plunket, and who certainly ought 
to have called himself Augustus, Sed- 
ley, Fitz-Montague, or some such 
captivating appellatives—what trades- 
man, or milliner’s apprentice can re- 
sist a romantic name !—after makin 
an experiment of his faculties for 
ling mankind in a somewhat private 
way in London, dashed down to the 
sea-coast, and appeared among the 
circle of the watering-places, like a 
star of the “first magnitude. He was, 
however, any thing but a fixed star, 
for he revolved with brilliant rapidit 
from Hastings, westward, through all 
the showy promenades, and _first- 
rate hotels, which like a border of 
palaces fringe the whole southern 
coast of this ruined, broken, bankrupt, 
and ill-represented island! But his 
headquarters were at Brighton, and in 
this he showed his taste, as well in the 
pictareegue, as in the table. For 

righton carries away the palm from 
every spot in England for beauty, as 
well as for gourmandise; which is 
equivalent to saying, that it is the 
finest thing of the kind in Europe, 
which pretty completely settles the 
question as to the globe. The che- 
valier travelled with the’ recherché 
elegance that no man but the Eng- 
lishman ever thinks of attaining, or, of 
course, ever attains. His whole esta- 
blishment, the perfection of costly 
simplicity—hjs travelling chariot, an 
utterly unornamented affair; but in 
which the nicest eye could not discern 
any thing to g an _ observation 
upon. And this is the English idea 
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of perfection. In his grooms, his 
horses, his carriage, his establishment, 
the object of the perfectionist is not to 
dazzle ; which is the foreigner’s object, 
and which the Englishman deems 
vulgar ; but to defy any man living 
to find fault with any point of the en- 
tire. From this came the grey coats 
of his grooms, made with the finest 
skill of Stultz, his dark-bodied equi- 
page, in whose niche Mercury himself 
might have acknowledged the model 
of lightness and ease, and in whose 
exquisite varnish the Venus Calypyx 
might have contemplated ail her beau- 
ties without feeling the want of her 
mirror. The Marquis of Hertford 
comprehends this state of affairs; and 
any one who has seen the result of 
that noble person’s studies in coach- 
men’s draperies and harness, will per- 
ceive at once the drift of our pane- 
gyric, and that the noble Marquis was 
not born in vain. 

The Chevalier Williams was cer- 
tainly not to be compared with the 
Marquis. But he soared after him 
as high as his inferior genius suffered ; 
and his britchska, his two postilions, 
and his pair of grooms, not omitting 
a showy Chevalieress in the inside, 
were for their time among the most 
polished appendages of Brighton. His 
bills—but why should such things be 
mentioned in the same page with those 
‘‘ children of fire and offspring of the 
sun,” the exquisites of Regent Street? 
—amounted to some trifle above or be- 
low L.100 a-week. And this was 
merely in his private hours’; for he 
was fond of society, now and then en- 
tertained handsomely, had a round of 
friendships not unworthy himself, and 
though never stooping to the bon vi- 
vant, yet could shine at the head of 
his own sumptuous tables. In other 
instances he loved philosophic retire- 
ment, and devoted to the Chevalieress 
and one or two select friends, clever 
at ecarte, those hours for which the 
fashionable world pined. But the 
fashionable world itself has its changes, 
and, one day, a remarkably plain- 
dressed personage, but with a remark- 
ably keen eye, and a hurriedly investi- 
gating countenance, alighted from a 
passing stage at the door of the hotel, 
and enquired for the Chevalier. An 
interview followed, of which the par- 
ticulars are buried in the most pro- 
found secrecy ; but which ensued in 
the stranger's locking the door of the 
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apartment on the outside, and proceed- 
ing up stairs sans ceremonie, to an 
apartment of Parisian pomp, where, 
indulging herself with the delicious 
sea-view, lounged the Chevalieress in 
the viranda. She was a handsome 
woman, and was extremely indignant 
at the intrusion. The stranger at- 
tempted to explain, but the lady 
would listen to no explanation, and 
was proceeding to eject him by ma- 
nual process, when he told her in 
plain professional language, that if 
she refused to let him examine the 
apartment, he must lock her up too ; 
that he had turned the key upon her 
husband, whom he had arrested on a 
charge of forgery to a large extent, 
and that the pair must put themselves 
en route for London under his charge 


within the next half hour. The poet 

sings, 

** Love, light as air, at sight of human 
ties, 

Waves his white wings, and in a moment 
flies.” 


He never waved them more rapidly 
than at the sight of the Bow-Street 
officer’s ties, for the first display of 
his warrant instantly dissolved the 
connexion. The lady declared that 
she was simply the Platonic acquaint- 
ance of the gentleman; that she had 
a husband of her own, from whom, 
though temporarily parted, she had 
never thought of being divorced ; 
and that having had the honour of 
the Chevalier’s friendship but for an 
extremely brief period, she was deter- 
mined not to risk her own peace of 
mind by stirring an inch from the 
spot to follow him to jail. She ob- 
served that she even thought herselt 
ill-used in not having been let suffi- 
ciently into his confidence; for she 
had, as she firmly protested, been 
led to think by his declarations that 
he was overflowing with opulence, 
The lady having thus cleared 
her conscience, and fortified her 
reputation, stood at the viranda to 
have the last indignant look at the 
‘* too lovely, too perfidious” Platonie, 
who had thus let Cupid’s wings put 
themselves in motion. The Chevalier 
was whisked away in the first passing 
stage, with the officer at his side, to 
prevent his experiencing the embar- 
rassments of a purseless hero on an 
English high-road ; and the drama has 
ended for the time in his consignment 
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to Newgate, under a long succession 
of charges of swindling. 

Every day in London presents some 
new experiment in knavery. Ring- 
dropping is obselete, but some ingeni- 
ous modifications of it occur from 
time to time, which exhibit the dexte- 
rity of London practice. Some time 
since, a well-dressed personage, with 
a simple exterior, and altogether sans 
pretension, came rather in a hurry into 
the coffee-room of a theatrical tavern, 
and expressed his embarrassment at 
having found a pocket-book, which 
had evidently been dropt by some one 
going to the neighbouring theatre of 
the Adelphi. Some of the gentlemen 
came round to the box where he sat, 
and in their presence he examined its 
contents. It contained several papers, 
and among them a bill of exchange of 
some amount, several promissory notes, 
and some five-pound notes. What to 
do with the money was the question. 
Some of the party recommended that 
an advertisement should be put in 
some of the papers; others advised, 
that as the finder had exhibited him- 
self so much a man of honour, he 
should propose to give it up only on 
receiving an adequate reward. The 
finder stated, that he was in such cir- 
cumstances at the moment as to ren- 
der reward a matter of some import- 
ance tohim, but said that he could not 
avail himself of it, as he was about to 
set sail for the East next day. On this 
a bystander, gifted with the spirit of 
spetulation, offered to purchase his 
right for a couple of guineas, an offer 
which was finally accepted, and the 
pocket-book was made over to him, 
sealed inthe presence of the company, 
at the request of the finder, and depo- 
sited in the hands of the landlord. 
The advertisement was then waited 
for, but waited for in vain. At length 
. the book was re-opened, and applica- 
tion was made to the parties whose 
names were on the bills. The denoue- 
ment now approached rapidly : the 
parties knew nothing of them, the bill 
and promissory-notes were forgeries. 
But what was the condition of the 
five-pound notes? they were not for- 
geries, but notes of a bank which had 
failed ten years ago. The value of 


the purchase was thus reduced to the 
pocket-book, and the value of the 
pocket-book was one shilling. 

Of all the persons connected with 
gaming transactions, billiard-markers 
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are the most punctilious in point of 
character. When Mr Gully, the 
prize-fighter and race-horse keeper, 
brought in his charge of bribery and 
corruption against a member of the 
House of Commons, the laugh that 
was raised against him in the House, 
on the occasion, was wrong ; because, 
though his indignation might be ridi- 
culous, his knowledge was indispu- 
table. A betting-book keeper must 
be acquainted with secrets of arts 
which would have astonished Friar 
Bacon himself. We look upon Crock- 
ford, for instance, as a very clever 
fellow for a fishmonger, but by no 
means equal in point of science to the 
late patriotic member for Pontefract, 
who has now deprived the House of 
the advantages of his investigation in 
points of conscience, and has returned 
to his old trade of the turf, with wits 
sharpened by his new trade of politics. 
But a@ propos de nos moutons. Ata 
billiard-table at one of the clubs, the 
attendant marker, who was one of the 
first-rate hands at the cue, and was 
supposed to be a marker of immacu- 
late honesty, was sent out by one of 
the players to procure change for a 
bill of considerable amount. Having 
remained absent longer than seemed 
necessary, the gentleman who had 
given him the bill began to be uneasy. 
The rest of the party laughed at his 
suspicion of a man whom he averred 
to be as honest as any of themselves, 
an averment which was probably true 
to the letter. The time being pro- 
longed, and the gentleman growing 
more uneasy, one of the party offered, 
for a guinea, to guarantee the mark- 
er’s return. The guinea was laid 
down, but the marker was not forth- 
coming. Atlength a stranger coming 
into the room, mentioned his having 
seen the marker in a cab, going at 
full speed out of town. The truth 
was quickly ascertained; the marker 
had received cash for the bill, put it 
in his pocket, and vanished. The 
amount of the bet was paid, the laws 
of honour being peremptory on the 
subject, and suspicion was richer by 
the amount of the bill than credulity. 
Another species of knavery, more 
offensive than any thing concerned 
with mere personal plunder, is the 
abstraction of relics, ornaments, and 
letters from collections hospitably 
and kindly shown to the public. 
There are few collectors of literary 


rarities, who have not had to complain 


of those vilenesses. In the matter of 
antiques, * curious travellers” are ex- 
tremely formidable persons. A Scotch 
paper thus mentions a discreditable 
transaction of this order. “ The 
gentleman who carried off an old and 
curious iron candlestick belonging to 
the collection in the Hall at Abbots- 
ford, is hereby informed that it is only 
a model of that said to have been used 
by Robert the Bruce. He is at liberty 
to retain it, as there is another in the 
collection, and he may exhibit it as a 
memento of his visit to Abbotsford, 
and ungentlemanlike conduct.” 

An advertisement in one of the 
London papers gives an extraordinary 
example of reliance, where circum- 
stances and physiognomy would have 
inculeated suspicion, and where cir- 
cumstance and physiognomy were in 
the right after all. The advertisement 
offers the reward of a hundred pounds 
for the apprehension of a caitiff in 
the employ of a London house, who, 
being sent to get a L.900 bill cashed, 
walked off with nine hundred sove- 
reigns, and has hitherto been heard no 
more of. The description of his per- 
son and habits argues a singular disre- 
gard of appearances in his principals, 
for he is described in the first instance 
as down-looking ; in the next, as living 
with a woman who was not his wife, 
a matter which, we think, should not 
merely have excited a reluctance to 
employ him, but created a pretty 
strong suspicion of his morals; and, 
lastly, he seems to have lived in a va- 
riety of out-of-the-way places, a style 
of life which it might be supposed im- 
plied a blot in his escutcheon. The 
- result was, that his countenance told 
involuntary truth, and the penalty on 
his employers for not perceiving it, or 
for the grosser blunder of retaining in 
their service a man who was living in 
notorious vice, has been the loss of 
nine hundred solid pounds sterling, 
All do not manage their affairs quite 
80 loosely with reference to the morals 
of their clerks. We recollect an in- 
stance a few years ago, where one of 
those officials, tolerably high in one of 
those respectable London banks, was 
summarily dismissed, in consequence 
of his attentions to a pretty actress. 
This foolish fellow, who had a wife of 
his own, less indebted to nature, and 
more to time, than the pretty actress, 
had made himself conspicuous by 


billet-douz and other absurdities, 
which agrones! proceeded no further 
than the blockhead’s own vanity. 
The old wife naturally took umbrage, 
and as the ladies do not always pro- 
ceed in the most pacific manner on 
those occasions, she waylaid the act- 
ress, and attempted to treat her in the 
way according to which St Ursula and 
her eleven thousand virgins prepared 
themselves to escape the assaults of 
the Saracens. She fixed her ten nails 
in the cheeks of the dangerous beauty, 
and hoped to make her harmless by 
depriving her of her charms. The 
police interfered, the actress was res- 
cued, much frightened but little hurt ; 
the affair of course got into the papers, 
the bafiker’s clerk became a public 
person, and the bankers, not liking to 
be mingled with the fracas, and justly 
beginning to suspect the prudence of 
a gentleman enamoured of pretty act- 
resses, dismissed him from their coun- 
ter. This was a tribute paid to mo- 
rals, and morals repaid the service, 
for within a few months it was ascer- 
tained that the ejected clerk had com- 
menced a new business for himself, 
which speedily consigned him to the 
hands of a court of justice, which, in 
its trrn, speedily consigned him to 
New South Wales. The bankers 
thus escaped being made the first ex- 
ample of his ingenuity in supplying 
the expenses of a showy appendage to 
the Green-room. As for the hero 
himself, if he has not been already 
hanged, we have no doubt that he is 
figuring as a patriot among the 
Magna Chartaists of Sydney, de- 
claiming, with free-born ardour, 
against the vices of Government, as- 
serting the rights of liberty and pro- 


' perty, and offering the hand of fellow- 


ship to all the rabble regenerators of 
the bankrupt constitution of,England. 

Let us now do justice to the talent - 
of the foreigner by the narrative of 
an incident stated in the last accounts 
from Naples. Upon a height near 
Venasso, is a convent of Capuchins, 
in which dwelt four canons, who, 
among the peasants of the neighbour- 
ing villages, enjoyed a very high repu- 
tation for exemplary charity and de- 
votion. All day long were heard 
within their walls the tinkling of bells 
and the chanting of psalms; at all 
hours the chapel of the monastery was 
open; there, before a miraculous sta- 
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tue af St Cyprian, were almost always 
found the holy brothers Kieoting at 
the altar, and inflicting on themselves 
the most severe flagellations. About 
the beginning of last month a Carme- 
lite brother, accompanied by a mule- 
teer, passed near the convent of the 
Capuchins, The mule on which the 
holy friar was seated carried likewise 
a considerable sum of money, which 
his rider had just brought from Rome. 
The Carmelite was jogging leisurely 
along, the evening was fine, and the 
sun just about to set. The Angelus 
sounded ; and the good father was 
just replying devoutly with the sign 
of the cross, when he received a vio- 
lent blow on his back, On his turn- 
ing round in affright, two men laid 
hoid of him, while, a few paces further, 
two others were seen with levelled 
carbines. The muleteer escaped, and 
concealed himself. behind a bush, 
After a few jests, the hands of the 
Carmelite brother were bound, and he 
was led away in the direction of the 
monastery, where the party disappear- 
ed behind some trees. On the fol- 
lowing day Signor Filiberto, a linen- 
draper at Naples, received from his 
brother, the Carmelite monk, a letter 
to the following effect :—* Signor,— 
At four o’clock this morning you will 
bring to the square in front of the 
Capuchin convent at Venasso the sum 
of 500 scudi; if not, one hour later, 

ou will find there the corpse of your 

rother. Silence, or death be your 
own portion.” Signor Filiberto had 
ouly two hours before him. He 
trembled, for he was well aware of 
the promptitude with which the Nea- 
politan brigands are wont to carry 
their menaces into execution. He 
hastened to several of his friends to 
demand their counsel. He went to 
the magistrates of the city, and ac- 
companied by a strong body of mili- 
tary, they set off for the place indi- 
cated, It was already past four 
o'clock when they approached the 
spot. Filiberto ran on before his 
companions, but on his arrival found 
four men with the murdered body of 
his brother still writhing at their feet. 
“ Per grazio del cielo! "—( You have al- 
ready assassinated him!)—he exclaim. 
ed with all his might. The soldiers 


now appeared on every side, flight was 
impossible, and the brigands surren- 
dered, without attempting the slightest 
They were loaded with 


resistanee, 
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chains, and conducted to Naples, 
where they confessed that they were 
the Capactin monks of the convent 
of Venasso, and that they had already 
for several years exercised the profes- 
sion of knights of the road. They 
were tried, and condemned to death. 
The King confirmed the sentence, 
which on the 17th instant was carried 
into execution. They were shot at 
six in the morning. 

All the world knows the story o. 
the Baron at the card-table, through 
whose hand Lord Chesterfield stuck 
his fork, saying that if there were a 
card under the hand it would be so 
much the safer; but if there were 
none; he would apologize for the mis- 
take. The card was found under the 
hand, and the ingenious German was 
kicked down stairs in due form. 

But a more recent contrivance for 
rectifying the caprices of fortune was 
detected at one of the gaming-clubs in 
Malta. A Baron Wildeck, in one of 
the foreign regiments in the British 
service, had distinguished himself at 
the tables by a marvellous run of 
luck,. The Baron won every thing. 
His style of talk was showy—his play 
was dashing, éven his shuflling of the 
cards exhibited the skill which seemed 
to be native to every movement of the 
Baron. His carelessness as to winning 
was remarkable, yet it was not less 
remarkable that he always won, how- 
ever malgré. And his manual dexterity 
was looked on as the more striking, in 
consequence of a wound in his hand 
which compelled him to keep it always 
bandaged with a ribbon. 

But master as he was of fortune, he 
was not master of those eyes which ill 
fortune sometimes gives. An officer, 
who had seen the contents of his purse 
added to the Baron’s a few minutes 
before, having nothing else to do, and 
in an extremely ill-humour with him- 
self, chance, and mankind, determined 
to observe the Baron’s play. In a 
short time he saw what he thought the 
corner of a court card peeping out 
from underneath the black ribbon on 
his hand. He looked more vigilantly ; 
became convinced of his fact ; sprang 
on his feet, grasped the swindler’s 
hand, and, fixing it down on the table, 
called the bystanders to witness the 
denouement, The bandage was stripped 
off, several cards were discovered 
under its folds, with which the science 
of the Baron had contrived to turn 
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the game on all occasions, Whether 
the Tate made his exit by the door 
or the window, is tot told; but his 
luck was popped for the time; and 
unless sore English heiress resolved 
on having a title at all risks, as is the 
custom of our travelled heiresses, mar- 
ried the Baron, and made him a man 
of fortune in spite of this misadven- 
ture, he has in all probability contrived 
to get himself hanged before this date. 
A man of this order must have made 
himself conspicuous in one way or 
other ; and nothing but hanging could 
have cut short his fame, if he was to 
have followed the profession. 

But why should not Ireland, the 
country of genius, have its share in 
these exploits? If murder and rob- 
bery were to make up its laurels, the 
reports of its tranquillity under the 
O' Mulgrave Government would entitle 
it to a rank that must raise the jea- 
lousy of a horde of Tartars. Every 
hour of that ultra-tranquillity supplies 
a scene of burning, as applied to men, 
cattle, and hay-stacks, or the fusillade 
of shooting parsons, the plundering 
of landlords, and the battering-in the 
skulls of constables with stones, that 
proves the original talent of Papistry 
to have recruited itself to more than 
its original vigour, under the fostering 
auspices of the friends of freedom. 

But these displays haye lost their 
novelty, We have now to give a 
specimen of that skill for which the 
Agitator deserves more credit than for 
his warlike propensities—a pure piece 
of that art which professors call hum- 
bug, but which plain-spoken people 
term lying. The scene is sentimen- 
tal, and must have drawn tears from 
an inquisitor. We fancy that we see 

r O'Connell, as he composed it, 
melting at his own pathos; Father 
M‘ Hale envying his faculty of fiction ; 
and the * Most Reverend” Dr Dens 
Murray protesting against the intru- 
sion on his patent for grave absurdity. 
The narrative is worthy of the stage, 
and we recommend it to the dramatic 
prowess of Farce, “Thomas M‘Gee,” 
says this record of patriotism, “‘ was a 
small farmer on Lord Darnley’s pro- 
perty. At the late Longford election 
the Tories tried first to bribe him. 
But the virtue of Thomas M‘Gee was 
Inexorable, They next tried intimi- 
dation, not, however, by the gentle 
methods of breaking his bones, burn- 
ing his cabin, and houghing his cattle, 
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This moderation is reserved for the 
et of freedom and the Agitator. 

he Tories put in force the more 
atrocious violence of stuffing him 
with beef and whisky, and by the vil- 
lany of thus at once depriving him of 
his appetite and his understanding, 
attempted to puzzle his conscience, 
But this abominable scheme failed, 
Though the destined victim swallowed 
all he could get, this was evidently 
not out of corruption, but of contempt. 
He éat, drank, and made up his mind, 
But the keenest knavery is not always 
the most successful; the patriotism of 
a true Papist was not to fail in the 
hour of trial, by any violence of beef- 
steaks, or artifice of strong drink. 

“ Thomas M‘Gee at length made 
his appearance on the hustings, Whe- 
ther his gait gave evidence of a tot- 
tering resolution, or the whisky was 
thought to have penetrated his con- 
science, as well as his cranium, some 
doubts evidently arose in the patriotic 
crowd as to the side on which he was 
about to vote, This was an injustice 
to the staggering voter ; but to make 
assurance doubly sure, his wife, as 
tipsy as himself, rushed forward 
through the crowd, caught him by 
the coat, as his foot was by accident, 
of course, on the step of the Protest- 
ant hustings, and pealed in his ear,— 
‘ As you value your soul, will you 
vote against your country, and dis- 
grace me and mine?’ The voice of a 
wife is provyerbially imperative; the 
voter paused ; still the matter was in 
doubt, until another application was 
made to his feelings. The applicant 
was his son, a breechless boy, with a 
countenance, which, however unwash- 
ed, was unquestionably patriotic in 
the extreme. ‘ Would you have ns 
all murdered, and the thatch burnt 
over us to-night in our beds, if you 
vote for Le Froy, if you vote for the 
Protestant ?’ said the boy, seizing his 
father by the other skirt of his coat. 
‘Would you have father Murphy 
excommunicate us by book, bell, or 
candle?’ screamed the wife in her. 
turn. ‘ Would you have the death’s 
head and cross bones marked up at 
your door?’ said the boys ‘ Would 

ou have your sinful soul sent to 
ames ?” howled the wife in agony. 
* Would you have a brace of bullets 
through your skull, and every mother’s 
son of us battered to death with sticks 
and stones before morning?’ groaned 
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the boy, pointing to the bludgeons and 
stones which seemed about to be put 
in motion in honour of the Pope and 
St Patrick. Nothing could resist this, 
and Thomas, when called on for his 
vote, voted like a Papist and a hero. 
* I vote,’ said he, ‘ for Luke White, 
for Henry White,.my Queen, and my 
Country.’ This was giving four votes 
instead of two, but if plumpers show 
partisanship, it is to be presumed that 
duplicates show loyalty. The narra- 
tive now proceeds, in all the triumph 
of patriotism. ‘ To attempt a descrip- 
tion of the scene,” says the O'Connell 
transcriber, “ to tell of the acclama- 
tions, of the shouts of joy that from 
the Court-house extended to the ut- 
most limits of the town, would be ut- 
terly futile.. M‘Gee, in conversation 
with the agents of the Protestant can- 
didate at the hustings, exhibited all the 
hilarity of a man who had escaped 
from having his head broken by the 
simple expedient of turning his coat, 
and gaily acknowledged that he and 
his fellows, while the Protestant can- 
didate expected their votes, lived on 
the fat of the land, and had not only 
their beef and whisky, but a piper to 
play before them. When he went 
forth into the crowd, the old patriot 
was hailed with universal rejoicings, 
the Pats flourished their shilelahs 
about him, and with his wife on one 
side, and his unbreeched boy on the 
other, he was carried in triumph away 
from the hustings down the street, an 
example of those virtues that slumber 
unseen in ‘ the finest peasantry in the 
world,’ a prodigy of patriotism, and an 
illustrious example of the superiority 
of the Papist’s conscience over the 
captivations of indigenous beef and 
smaggled whisky.” 

We have no wish to offer any ex- 
travagance of praise to the British 
soldier. But it is impossible to con- 
trast him with the foreign one, of 
whatever nation, without remarking 
some distinctions highly to his honour. 
At least equal in intrepidity to any 
troops of the earth, he retains his 
habits of discipline better in the field, 
under all the vicissitudes of success or 
disaster, better than any of them. The 
German is brave, but he is too ready 
to think his business done ; and when 
the fortunes of the day seem to go 
against him, it is remarkably difficult 
to induce him to persevere. In the 
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chief battles of the French war in Italy 
and Germany, the German regiments, 
though frequently attacking with great 
gallantry, almost habitually moved 
off the field when they saw an enemy 
approaching their flank. The Ger- 
mans, too, were scandalously prone to 
desert, though this occurred less fre- 
quently in the Revolutionary war, 
than in earlier times, from the national 
abhorrence of the French. The 
French soldier is, of all plunderers, 
the most merciless. His habits in an 
enemy’s country are those of the free- 
booter. He is wanton in his insults, 
and unhesitating in his cruelties, es- 
pecially where he has suffered a re- 
verse, and is compelled to retreat. 
But he is brave, rapidly rallies, and 
though apt to lose heart after a first 
repulse, yet is singularly capable of 
recovering from the disorder even of 
flight, and renewing the battle. 

The Spanish soldier is the most un- 
accountable of all. He seems the 
creature of circumstance, sometimes 
daring, steady and persevering, some- 
times flying at the first shot ; some- 
times exhibiting the noblest intrepi- 
dity, sometimes ludicrously wavering, 
and beaten by the first show of re- 
sistance ; in all instances unwilling 
to do any thing where he can find an 
ally to hazard himself in his stead. In 
the Peninsular war the Spanish armies 
were always beaten at first sight by the 
French, except in the instance of the 
capture of Dupont’s army at Baylen. 
They never fought well, even with 
the example of the British, with the 
excitement of a succession of victories ; 
and what was more than all, under 
the genius of Wellington. As if their 
native indolence had combined with 
their native pride, they have never 
fought well sideby side with strangers. 
Yet when left to themselves, they have 
often displayed military qualities, that 
almost justify the pre-eminence which 
they possessed two centuries ago. 
There were well-known instances, even 
in the Peninsular war, when the self- 
disciplined Spaniard fought more like 
a tiger than a human being. The ex- 
ploits of the Carlists at this moment 
show of what singular displays of 
courage, patience under fatigue, con- 
stancy under the severest privations, 
and high-spirited loyalty the Spaniard 
is capable. Among those men, a 
march of fifty miles a-day under a 
scorching sun, over sands and moun- 
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tains, -with little food, and no rest- 
ingplace but the bare ground, is 
not uncommon. They fight not 
merely with gallantry, but with dis- 
cipline. And the dashing expeditions 
of Gomez and Cabrera, the rapid and 
scientific movements of the main body 
under Don Sebastian, and the obstin- 
ate valour with which the Biscayan 
Provinces are defended, though almost 
stripped of all the regular troops by 
the movement on Madrid, show what 
qualities have been hid in the native 
soldiery of Spain. 

But the Spaniard has one counter- 
acting quality, which inflicts an inde- 
lible stigma on the national character. 
He loves blood. Of all Europeans 
he has the most instinctive recourse 
to the dagger. No war since the 
savagery of the struggles of the Moor 
and Spaniard has been marked by 
such gratuitous and horrid cruelties as 
the war of the Christinos and Carlists ; 
and this too in the century which 
justly boasts of having softened the 
horrors of war, and in the full remem- 
brance of the conduct of Wellington 
to his prisoners. The atrocity of 
killing in cold blood men whose re- 
sistance is at an end, the majority of 
them forced into the service, and 
sons of the same soil, has branded 
both sides so deeply, that all English 
sympathy for either is at an end, and 
the only wish felt in this country is, 
that this dreadful waste of life should 
be brought to a close, whether by the 
flight of Christino or the fall of Carlos. 
But the Spanish soldier is cruel, not 
only to his antagonist but to his friend, 
not only to his enemy but to his 
officer. The assassination of at least 
six officers of high rank within the 
last few months, stamps the character 
of banditti upon the troops; and we 
must expect that the continuance of a 
war, which generates such new and 
unnatural guilt, must extinguish all 
the moral feelings of Spain. 

The assassination of General Saars- 
field, one of the latest, was one of the 
most startling of those treasons. Saars- 
field has some hold on English recol- 
lections from his descent. His family 
were of those emigrants who, having 
fought for James II. in Ireland, re- 
tired on his defeat to France, and took 
service in the French army. They 
had fought for afbigot and a tyrant in 
Ireland, and the exchange into the 
service of Louis XIV., a bigot and a 
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tyrant, altered nothing but their 
climate. The 12,000 troops of James 
who thus. changed masters, but not 
characters, formed the original Irish 
brigade, a force of bold mercenaries, 
who were exposed in all the battles of 
France, were recruited constantly from 
the superfluity of the Irish Papist po- 
pulation, and established their name, 
as Irishmen always have done in the 
foreign services, whether French, 
German, or Austrian, as brave, gal- 
lant to the ladies, and faithful to their 
masters. By degrees, however, the 
brigade ceased to be recruited from 
Ireland. Common sense told the 
Irishman the folly of throwing away 
his life for the benefit of a French 
king ; or perhaps common morality 
might have had its effect in giving 
him a distaste for the odious cruelty 
and criminality of shedding the blood 
of strangers in a cause which had 
nothing to ally him to it but his pay ; 
and the brigade dwindled away until, 
at the period of the Revolution in 
1789, it was reduced to an insignifi- 
cant force. Taking the royal side, it 
was finally driven into emigration, 
and received into the British service. 
The fortunes of the Irish brigade 
have long made the groundwork for a 
vast deal of that rhapsodical declama- 
tion which the lower haranguers of 
Irish politics mistake for eloquence, 
and which has obtained for itself the 
luckless name of “ Irish oratory.” 
That some of the noblest and most 
genuine eloquence of modern times 
has been the gift of the higher order 
of -Irish genius to the intellectual 
wealth of the empire, no reader of the 
works of Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, 
and Curran can doubt. But if we 
were to write a tredtise “ De causis 
corrupte eloquentiz,” we know no- 
thing so pregnant with examples of 
every deficiency of taste, conception, 
and reasoning, as the general order of 
harangues which the Popish Parlia- 
ment of the Corn Exchange, with all 
its affiliated branches, pour out day by 
day to insult the ears of the educated 
world. It is said that the case of the 
Irish brigade is to figure once more 
among the “ grievances”’ of Ireland ; 
and that a son of the Agitator has 
been sent to Paris to collect materials 
for a manifesto on the subject. Of 
course the composition, under the 
finishing hands of the Agitator, will 
be like every thing that proceeds from 
2x . 
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the same quafter, an unhesitating 
tissue of falsehoods, insolent to the 
whole Protestant line of the Bruns- 
wicks, and panegyrical of the Papist 
rebels who sold themselves to France 
for their hire, and continued to play 
the mercenary from generation to 
generation. Of course, too, the battle 
of Fontenoy, lost by the blunderings 
of the British general after it was ac- 
tually gained by the gallantry of the 
British soldiers, will be among the 
“topics. But no power of scurrility 
will be able to dispute the fact, that 
the Papist, with all his pretended 
patriotism, left his country behind him ; 
that the Papist, with all his boasted 
heroism in the cause of the priest and 
the Pope, was beaten out of the field 
by the Protestant ; and that, after hav- 
ing shed his blood for France, he was 
glad to take refuge under the protec- 
tion of the country, and rely on the 
toleration of the Chureh—one of which 
he had forsaken, and the other ana- 
thematized. 
Saarsfield, the Spanish general, was 
a descendant of the officer of that 
name who, in the service of James, 
distinguished himself in the Irish war, 
and was afterwards created Earl of 
Lucan. The Spanish general had 
served under Wellington in the Penin- 
sular War with some distinction, and 
was considered one of the bravest and 
most intelligent of the native officers ; 
but his latter days were degraded by 
habits unusual among the people of the 
south—he became a gross drunkard. 
Thus, when put at the head of the 
northerir army in Biscay, he exhi- 
bited nothing but the disqualifications 
of a drunkard;—was unwilling to 
move ; when he moved, was sure to 
be beaten, and when beaten, was sure 
to throw the blame of his failure on 
his soldiers. Such a man must have 
been a toy in the grasp of Zumalacar- 
reguy, the only military genius whom 
Spain has produced within the last hun- 
dred and fifty years, at once scientific 
and enterprising, laborious and daring, 
calculating and brave. Saarsfield 
was at length dismissed from active 
command. The ferocity of the Spa- 
nish soldiery, in one of the late revolts 
for pay, put him to death, totally 
without reason, pretext of justice, or 
any other impulse than the tigerish 
love of shedding human blood. 
Some characteristic anecdotes are 
told of his earlier habits. One of them 
was a passion for single combat. He 


was a singularly skilful swordsman, 
and this justly diminishes our praise 
of his personal intrepidity, if any can 
be given to such brutal displays. He 
used to say that he would not conde- 
scend to know any man as a gentle- 
man who had not exhibited his spirit 
in fighting aduel. The acquaintance 
was accordingly challenged on the 
first opportunity. If he declined this 
mode of proving his fitness for the 
honour of the Don’s intimacy, there 
was an end of all intercourse, and he 
was pronounced a poltroon. If he 
fought, and showed any zeal in the 
combat, he had passed the only ordeal 
required, and was thenceforth the 
chosen friend. Yet in all this there 
was obviously a good deal of foreign 
fanfaronade. Saarsfield survived all 
his swordsmanship to be butchered in 
old age by the bayonets of his savage 
soldiers, and probably the hostility 
of his friends was not much more 
serious than hisown. The continental 
duel with swords was generally ter- 
minated with a slight wound through 
the sword-arm. The bullet is a more 
formidable messenger, and of the bul- 
let foreigners have a dislike, which 
shows that they know all the difference 
of the perils. 

The French are now curiously 
exemplifying the proverb of seeing 
the mote in the eyes of others.” At 
this moment the “ beam” in the very 
centre of French sagacity is the 
seizure of Algiers. It was an act of 
as unjustifiable rapine as the worst of 
Napoleon’s. It has the mark, too, of 
as rude a policy as if it had been per- 
conte by a Tartar horde; and 

itherto its consequences have been 
only military disgrace, national ex- 
penditure, and the resistless evidence 
that France, under all its governments, 
is equally predatory. A new expedi- 
tion is now under sail for Africa; it 
will, we presume, succeed for the 
time. The perseverance of the Euro- 
pean, with all his wealth, his disci- 
pline, and his system, is always too 
much for the desultory valour of the 
barbarian, with his poverty, his wild- 
ness, and his want of order. But 
though it is possible that Constantine 
may be a French possession, and that 
French perruquiers, opera-dancers, 
and toymen may ‘even open their 
exhibitions in North Africa, we en- 
tirely doubt that France will ever 
make that shore a profitable colony. 
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It has already cost her a vast mortality 
in the field and in the hospital, nearly 
ten millions sterling, and yet the 
native powers are as bitter as ever, 
better disciplined, more united, and 
more powerful year by year. 

It is clear that the French attempt 
on Africa has excited the attention 
of more than the European powers. 
The sailing of the Turkish fleet to 
Tunis proves that Mahometanism 
is awake; and though the direct ob- 
jects of that expedition may have been 
thwarted by the sailing of the French 
squadron under Gallois, still the Afri- 
can Beys have learned from it that, 
in case of further aggression, they will 
not be left unassisted. We doubt 
altogether the advantage of Algiers to 
France, if it were wholly in her pos- 
session to-morrow. France is not a 
rich, powerful, and over-peopled 
country, wanting a vast variety of 
commodities, unproducible by her 
own soil. She is a thinly-peopled 
country, poor, and producing within 
herself almost all that the simple wants 
of her peasantry require. She has 
corn, wine, and oil for subsistence, 
wool for clothing, andscarcely requires 
more. If she must have coffee and 
sugar, she could buy them at this mo- 
ment ten thousand times cheaper than 
by a war with Africa, or a peace 
which will be but a constant anticipa- 
tion of war—a peace garrison of 
30,000 men, with a fleet, and thus a 
constant drain alike on her military 
population and her purse. The whole 
is simply an affair of national pride ; 
the nation wished to have something 
to exhibit as a conquest. It is a rem- 
nant of the frantic ambition of Napo- 
leon, which ended in his ruin—a rem- 
nant of the old ambition of France, 
which, always beginning in injustice, 
always closed, after long vicissitudes, 
in disgrace. However the tide of 
success may turn in her favour for the 
hour, we have no fear in predicting 
that the invasion, even of barbarian 
Algiers, will yet be shown to have 
been as unwise as it was unjust ; that 
after having brought down vengeance 
on the dynasty of Charles X., it will 
bring down disaster upon that of Louis 
Philippe ; and that Europe will at 
once receive another lesson of the ill- 
fortune of political rapine, and feel 
that the blood even of the half-savage 
African— Mahometan and Moor as he 
is—is not to rush without a voice into 
the soil, 
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But the French journals are actually 
charging England with a similar spirit 
of rapine, and pronouncing that we 


‘are about to take possession of Ceuta, 


“as they have already,” so says the 
National, “ made themselves masters 
of Passages and St Sebastian, and are 
already attempting Barcelona.” Such 
are the suspicions to which the infi- 
nitely childish policy of Lord Palmer- 
ston subjects the honesty of the 
English character. But the French 
may be secure on the side of the Spa- 
nish fortresses: the Legion is no 
more. Beaten first, and beggared after, 
the speculation of Colonel Evans is 
bankrupt, and the patriotic flogger 
himself, the Nero (!) of Hernani, is 
reposing on his yellow laurels in Bel- 
gium, until the Session calls him back 
to exhibit his patriotism in England 
as richly as he exhibited his gallantry 
in Spain, and prove to the satisfaction 
of Westminster and Radicalism, that 
while to flog even a robber in uniform 
in England is a horrible insult to hu- 
man nature, to flog in Spain is per- 
fectly natural, military, and merito- 
rious. The Colonel must, we presume, 
read the late despatches from Biscay ; 
and if so, with what remorse must he 
read! The wretched men whom he 
led into that wretched service, for the 
most wretched ofall motives~money— 
the miserable mercenaries have been 
routed, slaughtered ; and in the field, 
when they were made prisoners, shot 
in cold blood. Thank Heaven we. 
have no feelings in common with 
pseudo-patriotism ; we cannot fathom 
the depths of the Radical heart; but 
if that pseudo-patriot and Radical, 
whom the Westminster rabble have 
made their representative, has a heart 
within his bosom, or a spirit partaking 
of any common sympathy with man, 
it must be wrung by the fate of the 
unhappy beings whom he led into 
Spain. If he had a sense of what was 
due to them, he would have remained 
on the Spanish soil till it was either 
opened to receive his corpse, or till 
the last man of the Legion had been 
embarked for the British shore. If he 
could not have continued as their 
commander, he ought to have conti- 
nued as their comrade ; he ought to 
have taken off his epaulettes, tossed 
away the ridiculous stars and ribbons, 
which can never dignify defeat, and, 
musket in hand, entered the ranks as 
a volunteer. He should have felt it 
his first duty, as a man of honour, to 
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have lived and fought with his men 
while one of them lived and fought in 
Spain. But Brussels is a natural 
quarter for a dilapidated warrior, and 
we shall have him back on the first 
mustering of the O’Connellite serfs, 
haranguing, enthusiastic, and heroic 
as ever. 

The power, say the French papers, 
« which shall possess Ceuta, as well 
as Gibraltar, will possess the two keys 

‘of the Mediterranean.” That power 
would be able to close the Straits 
against the ships of all nations, and its 
cannon would sweep it like the glacis 
of a citadel. ‘Toulon, Marseilles, 
Barcelona, Naples, the islands of the 
Archipelago, and even the Black Sea 
would have need of the permission of 
England to pass the limits of ancient 
navigation, and would be reduced to 
carry on a mere coasting trade. 

«* This is doubtless of little conse- 
quence to the French Government, 
whose sole care, with respect to fo- 
reign relations, seems to be to gain 
the good-will of all the old monarchies, 
and get itself acknowledged by them ; 
but is of great importance to Russia, 
which has entertained for nearly a cen- 
tury the project of establishing at Con- 
stantinople the seat of its maritime 
power ; and which, if the English were 
to plant their standard at Ceuta, would 
find itself deprived in an instant of the 
fruit of all the efforts that it has made 
since the reign of Catherine.—2d, A 
journal, which is printed at Paris, but 
which appears not to be a stranger to 
the political considerations which actu- 
ate the Cabinet of St Petersburgh, ex- 
pressed this morning great anger that 
France did not oppose the new enter- 
prise of Great Britain. We believe 
that the representative of the Emperor 
Nicholas will hold the same language 
to the Cabinet of the Tuileries. If 
the English persist, it will be obliged 
to break this peace at any price, which 
has cost it most disgraceful sacrifices, 
and to take part in a quarrel in which 
we dare act only a subordinate part. 
It will be constrained either to second 
the ambition of our neighbours by 
closing against itself the ports of that 
sea, which ought to have been a French 
lake, (!) or to follow in the train of the 
greatest enemy of modern civilisation. 

«Such are the political questions 
which, at no remote date, will perhaps 
engage general attention on that coast 
of Africa which our Government does 
not dare either to reject or retain. It 
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is to be present in this dispute that our 
seamen are to continue their cruise. 
If other principles had prevailed among 
us, they would, doubtless, have had to 
act a more glorious part, and more ad- 
vantageous to France.” 

Allthis is dexterous ; but itis French 
dexterity, and the ambition of Eng- 
land, which does nothing, will not be 
a set-off against the ambition of France, 
which attempts, before the eyes of 
Europe, to seize a territory equal to 
one of the largest European kingdoms 
—a vast country, 500 miles long, by 
200 broad—and whose full possession, 
if such it should ever obtain, might 
enable our simple, yet rather stirring 
neighbours, to act upon the whole line 
of the Mediterranean. However, it 
now seems probable that the expedi- 
tion will be retarded still. It has 
reached the Algerine shore ; but there 
it halts for reinforcements. The cal- 
culations of the War Minister are 
thus acknowledged to have been on 
too small a scale, though he has sent 
20,000 men. The Arabs say, in their 
style, that the French can no more 
take Constantine than “a swarm of 
ants can take an egg out of a milk 
pot.” Sobeit. They have enough 
to employ them in planting their corn 
and pruning their vines in Europe. 
Cutting throats in Africa is more peri- 
lous, and less profitable. 





The present condition of Egypt is 
perhaps amongst the most remarkable 
of any existing territory of the world. 
The Jewish prophecies marked it from 
the earliest periods of history as lying 
under anathema, second only in stern- 
ness and extent to that of Judea itself. 
Its religious corruptions, which have 
been suffered, as if for the purpose of 
showing to what depths the human 
mind, in its natural state, can descend, 
brought down upon it the extraordi- 
nary malediction that the Egyptians 
should never be an independent people. 
No prophetic declaration has been 
ever more distinctly fulfilled. For 
nearly three thousand years the Egyp- 
tians have been the prey of adventu- 
rers, successfully ravaged by the Per- 
sians, tyrannized over by the Greek 
successors of Alexander, turned’ into 
a province by the Romans, ravaged 
by its Saracen Government, enslaved 
by its Mameluke robbers, conquered 
by the French, again in the hands of 
the Turks,.and at this hour mastered 
by a Turkish slave. 
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Whether its long depression is now 
about to cease, or whether, as is much 
more probable, it is destined, on the 
death of Mahomed Ali and his son, to 
fall again into the hands of the Turk, 
and feel the pillage of a Turkish Go- 
vernment, is only for the future to de- 
cide. Butthenotless extraordinary cir- 
cumstance characterises Egypt, that it, 
of all the regions of the earth, is perhaps 
the most singular instance of a continu- 
ance of fertility, and of a perpetual pro- 
vision for that fertility. In the midst 
of a desert, the narrow land of Lower 
Egypt presents to the eye a territory 
whose exuberance scarcely requires 
the aid of human labour, and has 
scarcely ever failed during a course of 
centuries. This is the well-known 
work of the well-known Nile. But it 
is not to be overlooked, that the moral 
and physical conditions of Egypt, ex- 
hibiting the most direct contrast to 
each other since the days of Pharoah, 
give decisive proof of the fact that the 
power and prosperity of a nation are 
dependent on higher sources than soil 
and situation. The position of Egypt 
is made for power. Inaccessible by 
land, with the desert for its rampart ; 
inaccessible by sea, from the shal- 
lows of the Nile, if the people had the 
spirit to defend either frontier or their 
shore ; standing on the central point 
between the east and west, and thus 
commanding the opulent commerce of 
both with the unexampled productive- 
ness of a soil utterly inexhaustible,— 
why has Egypt been a prey or a pro- 
vince for nearly 3000 years? All 
probability is against it; nature is 
against it; but fact is for it, and pro- 
phecy had prepared us to expect. it. 
Great designs of Providence may be 
in activity at this moment for the res- 
toration of the East to its moral under- 
standing, and for the extinction of 
those horrid, fierce, ignorant, and god- 
less governments which tear it to 
pieces. The thoughts of men, totally 
free from extravagance, are turning 
upon Palestine. The days of the 
Crusader will never come again; but 
it is impossible to doubt that a new 
influence is turned towards regions on 
which neither Jew nor Christian can 
look without a mingling at once of joy 
and pain, of the loftiest hope and the 
deepest humiliation. 

The ceremony of the opening of the 
Nile has lately taken place, and it is 
singularly characteristic. 

At four inthe afternoon of the 19th 
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of August, the Nile having risen to 
the proper height for cutting the canal, 
through which the waters of the Nile 
are conveyed into Lower Egypt, a 
large boat, having scaffolding erected, 
dressed with flags, awnings, and car- 
pets for the occasion, and crowded 
with people, was seen slowly ascending 
the stream; and presently another 
large dressed-out boat steered off to 
the former; both were lashed to- 
gether; these were preceded by an- 
other boat, having a gun on her bow, 
which continued firing during their 
ascent up the river. These three 
were joined by various other boats. 
Both sides of the Nile were crowded 
with lookers-on. The Garden of 
Rhoda, which lies contiguous to the 
spot where the waters are let in, was 
also densely crowded. On the arrival 
of the vessels at this point they were 
received with a salute of artillery, 
stationed there for that purpose.— 
Through the whole night boats had 
been constantly passing up and down, 
most of them with Arab music on 
board. In fact, for this one night in 
the year, the Nile may be said to re- 
semble Venice in its summer sere- 
nading. 

At frequent intervals, rockets, artil- 
lery, blue-lights, and fireworks of va- 
rious descriptions were fired through- 
out the night. Close to the spot 
where the cut was to be made, stand 
the buildings which contain the ma- 
chinery by which the waters of the 
Nile are conveyed to the citadel of 
Cairo. Those buildings seemed, when 
the fireworks were playing, like a 
huge fortification ; for, as they occa- 
sionally lightened the atmosphere, 
hundreds of people were seen on the 
summits. As the morning dawned, 
the boats with the harems began to 
appear with various suites from dif- 
ferent points. First came the ex: 
sheriff of Mecca, with his splendid 
and pampered Arab horses, of the - 
true Neghed breed, probably the 
finest in the world; then came the 
dervishes from Turkey; those wore 


‘their handkerchiefs and badges on 


this occasion. The consuls of Euro- 
pean nations, as well as the subjects 
of those nations, all repaired to the 
spot. 

Next came the military, civil, and 
other officers of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment; and last, not least, at eight 
o'clock, came Habib Effendi, the ve- 
nerable and respected Governor of 
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waters. His bakeel began to throw 
copper-money in handfuls for the poor 
into the canal. At sunrise the la- 
bourers stationed to cut the soil were 
at their work; and at a quarter-past 
eight the waters rushed in, and in ten 
minutes after a boat passed through, 
and floated for two miles inland.— 
Habib Effendi then presented the Cadi 
of Cairo with a caftan, or robe of 
honour ; and his agent also gave other 
robes to the officers of the Cadi. The 
tents and two most beautiful flags of 
cloth of gold were now struck, and in 
a quarter of an hour the whole mul- 
titude had disappeared. All were 
dressed in their richest costumes, and 
all wore happy faces. The shouts of 
the multitude, and the roar of cannon 
at the first gush of waters was almost 
paralyzing, joined as it was with a 
prayer to Heaven from nearly every 
human being on the spot, whose num- 
bers probably amounted to 250,000. 

While the present extraordinar 
man at the head of Egypt lives, a 
will go well; but age is already press- 
ing on him. Ibrahim, his son, is 
sickly; and a few years will probably 
dissolve the whole fabric, restore the 
dominion of the savages and the sands, 
lay the power of the great Viceroy in 
the same historic dust, where the 
valour of Saladin and the ferocity of 
the Beys had been laid, and leave 
nothing but the foundation for a new 
thousand-and-one nightly dreams of 
Arab and African splendours, the 
rhapsodies of future Egyptian min- 
strels, and the theme of travellers look- 
ing for the spirit of the mighty Ma- 
hommed Ali among the fragments of 

- his towers and tombs. 





The meeting of the Scientific Asso- 
‘ciation at Liverpool has been among 
the most popular of those anniver- 
saries, Things of this kind are easily 
‘turned into ridicule, and it must be 
acknowledged that some-of the com- 
munications read at the meetings 
were remarkably trifling. We doubt 
whether the oratory of the professed 
haranguers was much above the com- 
monplace rhetoric which usually 
figures in all assemblies, when self- 
sufficiency in the speaker is corres- 
a to by noisy ignorance in the 
earers. And we think a much worse 
symptom, too, there is in all those 
crate, tendency to set scripture 
and at variance, and to assert 
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a silly superiority over prejudice, on 
the silly ground of believing the non- 
sense of some rambling geologist, in 
preference to the declared and precise 
language of inspiration. But at Li- 
verpool we certainly were spared the 
offensive folly of the hurrah of the 
rabble of cognoscenti, on a clergyman's 
giddily giving a date and origin to 
the world wholly contradictory to that 
which is expressly given in the Bible. 
The point is of the very highest im- 
portance, for if the Bible is untrue in 
one solemn statement, what isto sus- 
tain its authority in others? And we 
are to observe, that the Mosaic origin 
of the world is stated as a fact in the 
most important and solemn document 
in the Old Testament. The ten 
commandments is the only fact stated 
there, and on the statement of that 
fact is founded the institution of that 
seventh day, which was appointed to 
be kept sacred to worship, and to hu- 
man rest through all ages, for the dis- 
tinct emblem of the final happiness of 
mankind. ‘In siz days God made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that 
in them is, and rested the seventh day.” 
Nothing can be more unequivocal than 
this language. It is not to be diluted 
away by any critical artifice, such as 
that which profanely toys with the 
general Mosaic narrative. If the scep- 
tic shelters himself under the phrase, 
** In the beginning,” as indefinite, and 
idly argues that it may mean a thou- 
sand or a million of years, there is 
no possibility of even the shadow of 
such subterfuge, trifling as it is at 
best, in the language of the Decalogue. 
There the six days comprehend the 
whole mighty operation ; and we have 
only to decide between the direct words 
of the Deity, and the flippant conjec- 
tures of busy sciolists, dabbling in en- 
quiries confessedly ‘in their infancy, 
investigations which have not examin- 
ed a millionth part even of the earth’s 
surface, which know nothing whatever 
of its interior beyond a few lime-pits 
and ceal-mines, which are, by their 
own acknowledgment, but beginning 
to have any conception of the great 
agencies—the magnetic, electrical, and 
etherial influences—probably instru- 
mental in all the phenomena of nature. 
This presumptuous philosophy is al- 
ready forced to feel that there are other 
agencies at work of which man knows 
nothing but by their necessity, and 
which may be as numerous as the 
sands of the sea, and as powerful and 
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extensive as gravitation itself. Yet 
it is in the midst of this mass of im- 
maturity and ignorance that the pre- 
tended philosopher lifts up his pert 
physiognomy, and pronounces his im- 
pudent oracle. The heavens and 
earth were created within the term of 
siz days, or the Deealogue is untrue. 
If the geologist puts his little autho- 
rity against this most solemn and aw- 
ful of all Divine documents, we say, 
let him beware of the contradiction 
that amounts to blasphemy. If the 
ten commandments can be false, no- 
thing in religion can be true. Is this 
putting down reason by religion ? 
No. It is giving the greatest weight 
to reason ; for it is arguing from that 
reason which proves that the Deity 
cannot propagate a falsehood, to the 
fact, that what he has declared must 
be a truth; that it is infinitely easier 
for human inexperience to blunder 
through want of knowledge, and for 
human vanity to blunder through want 
of sense, than for the Divine Being to 
partake of human fallibility ; and fin- 
ally, that it is wise to distrust the 
conclusions of inadequate knowledge, 
and wiser still to take as the principle 
of all investigation, the maxim, that 
the Deity can no more deceive than 
he ean be deceived. 

As to the childish subterfuge, that 
the “ Days of ereation may have been 
incomparably longer than days at 
present,” let the astronomer settle this 
question. He will tell the sciolist 
that the addition of a month in the 
year would have required a totally 
different bulk of the globe, or a vast 
change in its gravitation—and that 
the lengthening of the day by even a 
single second, or its shortening by a 
single second, would have amounted, 
in our era, to an addition or dimi- 
nution of no less than six hours in the 
day—a change which would totally 
subvert the length of the year, and 
with it the whole economy of vege; 
table and animal nature. In faet, the 
whole hypothesis is untenable. 

It is to be observed, in the entire of 
this subject, that of all the sciences, 
geology is at present least pra 
of the name of a science; that it is 
little more than fifty years old, owing 
its birth to Werner in the middle of 
the last century ; that it must be, from 
its nature,.the slowest of all sciences, 
it being wholly a matter of facts ac- 
quirable only by separate, slow, and 
extensive investigation of the surface 
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of the globe. Yet of all the sciences 
it is already the most presuming, and 
every trivial gatherer of pebbles fancies 
himself master of a theory of the globe. 
It is also disingenuous, for it assumes 
as facts what it must know not to be 
true. It thus states, that the globe is 
covered by four distinct layers, the ag- 
ricultural soil, a layer of the remains 
of animals, a layer of those remains 
mixed with the remains of rocks, and a 
layerofsolidgranite. Allthisis untrue. 
The inspection of any common sec- 
tion of a mine will show that the mix- 
ture of strata is of the most miscel- 
laneous kind. Again, we ask, has any 
man ever seen the supposed granite 
crust which is supposed to envelope 
the interior of the globe? Certainly 
no man. If the remnants of animals 
are generally within a small distanee 
of the surface, what other evidence 
does this give, than that they were de- 
posited there by some action not de- 
scending far below the surface, a de- 
luge, or sudden catastrophe on the 
face of the globe? Even the perfeet 
state of these skeletons shows that the 
catastrophe must have been sudden, 
For slow decay dissolves the frame- 
work. Unless the geologist adds te 
his theory that they were regularl 

laid up in coffins, mammoths and all. 
But bodies of animals suddenly over- 
whelmed, wrapped in clay, and thus 
excluded from the air, might last in 
their skeletons for ages. All this is 
not said to discountenance the true 
pursuits of the geologist, but the arro- 
gance of the impudent and giddy infi- 
del who boasts that he has found out 
an argument against the Scriptures. 
Itis also to remind those of the clergy 
who are silly enough to lend them- 


. selves to the propagation of such fol- 


lies, that they know as little of true 
geology as they have respect for the 
supreme wisdom of inspiration. We 
say thatinspiration and science cannot 
be contradictory. We say that true 
wisdom, where any seeming contra- 
diction appears, will wait for more 


facts, and, above all things, abstain from 


the insolent absurdity of pretending 
that religion fetters the mind in the 
investigation of nature. 

This is the true principle of all nse- 
ful enquiry ; on this principle Bacon 
proceeded, and on this alone true 
science will suffer man to approach its 
wonders—namely, to take it for grant- 
ed that the Deity understands his own 
works better than man can under 
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stand them ; and that what He has re- 
vealed of them in the Scriptures will 
be finally demonstrable even to the 
feeble comprehension of our limited 
capacities. 

The Scientific Associations have 
been the subject ofa good deal of ridi- 
cule. They certainly have exposed 
themselves to some burlesque, by the 
bustle and pomposity with which trifles 
have been frequently paraded before 
the public. But this will pass away 
in time. The intercourse of intelli- 
gent men always has its advantages ; 
obscure talent is brought forward ; 
slight hints are improved into import- 
ant discoveries ; important discover- 
ies obtain a publicity at once which 
they might have spent years in ob- 
taining. Mr Cross’s extraordinary 
voltaic experiments would probably 
have remained unknown for years, or 
for ever, but for the meeting at Bris- 
tol. And if the experiments which 
we are about to detail were the only 
results of those meetings, they would 
be worth the trouble, and excuse per- 
haps largely even all the pomposity, 
puffing, and all but the presumption. 

The name of Mr Harris has become 
known through those associations, as 
a most ingenious experimentalist in 
electrical matters. The disastrous 
effects of lightning upon ships have 
often been the theme of discussion, 
though sufficient attention has not been 
turned to the preventive means within 
our power. Mr Harris, at the Liver- 
pool meeting, read reports on the loss 
of his Majesty’s ships Duke and Rus- 
sel, and similar accidents. He said 
that he could state upwards of a thou- 
sand cases of destruction by the same 
agency, and many ships, he had no 
doubt, which had never been heard of 
from the period of their having set sail 
had been destroyed in the same way. 
By a very neat experiment he proved 
the utility of lightning-conductors as 
applied to houses. He placed a small 
quantity of gunpowder within a model 
of a house placed before him. With 
the conducting-wire attached the fluid 
passed down imperceptibly, but the 
moment this was removed, the gun- 

owder exploded. After having spo- 
en forcibly of the dangers to which 
ships were exposed from lightning, the 
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lecturer proceeded to show that it was 
possible, by a very simple contrivance, 
to adapt conductors to them. This, 
he said, consisted in placing copper 
rods in a continuous line down the 
masts into the water. This was also 
illustrated by experiments on the mo- 
del of a vessel. The first experiment 
was briefly as follows:—Some gun- 
powder was placed on the mainmast 
of the ship. A small quantity of per- 
cussion powder was put into a little 
paper funnel, about one-third down 
the mast. The conducting-chain pass- 
ing this, was carried into a boat float- 
ing in the water, in which also -was 
placed a small quantity of powder. 
Mr Harris explained, that by the con- 
ductors used on board of vessels at sea, 
the electricity was at once dissipated 
into the water. In this experiment, 
however, he wished to show that it 
could be conducted further. An arti- 
ficial cloud, represented by a suspend. 
ed mass of light cotton, was charged 
with electricity from the machine. 
This was brought in contact with the 
mast of the ship, when the powder on 
the cap of the mast, that on the boat, 
and not that on the table, instanta- 
neously exploded. The percussion 
powder escaped, the fluid having been 
conducted past it. Mr Harris said he 
had the greatest confidence in this sort 
of conductor, and he read several tes- 
timonials to its practical utility. The 
last experiment was one to show the 
effects of lightning without a con- 
ductor. A model of a ship’s mast 
was reared on the stage, with the 
metal conductor fixed in a small groove 
down one side. A strong shock was 
applied without any other effect than 
the slight crackling sound that is 
usual. The conductor was then re- 
moved ; a small quantity of gunpow- 
der, it was stated, was placed between 
the two segments of the divided mast, 
the shock was applied, and the mast 
was instantly blown asunder. The 
effect of this, we may truly say, was 
electrical. The whole of these experi- 
ments were exceedingly interesting, 
and the audience testified their delight 
by loud and frequent plaudits. The 
noble chairman proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr Harris, which was car- 
ried by acclamation. 
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Tue trustees of the National Gal- 
lery, the great purveyors to the public 
taste, have at length made a purchase. 
They have added three pictures to the 
collection, a Salvator Rosa, a Murillo, 
and a Rubens. We sincerely hope that, 
having done thus much, and having 
really laid out a considerable sum, 
they will not think it necessary to fold 
their arms and sleep for another year 
or so, to dream of what they have ac- 
complished, but that they will strenu- 
ously set to work to increase the col- 
lection, that it may be worthy of the 
nation, and seriously propose to Par- 
liament to build a gallery worthy of 
the collection. Upon that subject we 
wish to say a few words, believing 
that the public will not long rest satis- 
fied with the mutilated endeavours in 
which the scheme has terminated ; but 
it may be as well first to notice the 
pictures that have been within this last 
year added. Beyond all question, the 
principal picture is the Murillo. _ It is 
very fine—and none will regret that it 
has been placed in the National Gal- 
lery. In looking at this picture, we 
wish to forget the subject, which is too 
high for the genius of Murillo. It con- 
veys neither the sanctity nor the mys- 
tery of the Trinity. Nor has any one 
character in it the impress of divinity. 
The attempt at the representation of 
Jehovah is even mean. Mary and 
Joseph are amiable peasants, both 
without dignity ; the Mother of the 
Infant Saviour, one can readily ‘be- 
lieve to have been a portrait, the 
beauty of which may be questionable ; 
and certainly the painter has, not 
raised it by any peculiar expression 
above the common cast. The Holy 
Child is as perfect a representation of 
human affection as we have ever seen. 
Correggio would have made him more 
angelic—Raphael more intellectual— 
Murillo has thought of nothing but af- 
fection ; and this figure, accordingly, 
is the most sweet and innocent per- 
sonification of human affection. We 
say human, for we do not acknowledge 
any thing divine in the picture. We 
should, therefore, speak of it as a first- 
rate picture of the second class. We 
should not make many words about 


the cost of pictures, because, to this 
great country, the cost of a National 
Gallery ought not to be narrowly cir- 
cumscribed ; but we fear that, when 
very high prices are given, still higher 
are likely to be demanded—and thus a 
serious obstacle may be raised against 
the real advancement of the National 
Gallery. Hence it happens that 
pictures that are thought worthy (and 
we are assured of the fact) of the Na- 
tional Collection, are not offered on 
such terms as they are, and would be, 
offered to private purchasers. The 
argument is, it is thought not worth 
while to go to Parliament for small 
purchases. What we would over and 
over again urge is, that there should 
be a liberal sum at the discretional 
disposal of a well-formed committee, 
who should industriously seek good 
pictures,—not only of the very highest 
class, which are seldom met with, but 
good pictures still, very many of 
which may continually be had for a 
few hundred pounds, or less, each ; es- 
pecially if there be no parade of their 
being wanted for the nation. We be- 
lieve this Trinity of Murillo and the 
Rubens, the Bitten by the Serpents, 
were offered together at eight thousand 
pounds—that six were given for the 
Murillo, and one for the Rubens. If 
the sum to be expended by, and for 
the nation, were limited, we should re- 
gret this high purchase, for we believe 
it to be greatly above the value. But 
as we see no reason why the expendi- 
ture should be very limited, we in no 
other way regret it, than as it may 
have a tendency to raise other pur- 
chases. The Murillo is, however, 
a great acquisition. It is beautifully 
coloured, in perfect harmony ; and it 
must be a hard heart indeed that will 
not be softened and made more gentle 
under its benign influence. The Ru- 
bens, when we saw it, was not in a 
situation for us to judge of all its 
merits. It certainly showed some- 
what conspicuously all the defects of 
the master ; the question is, what it has 
of his peculiar beauties? None were 
visible. We do not say they do not 
exist ; but it did appear to be one of 
those pictures which, because histori- 
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cal, and vigorously painted, with a 
coarse display of the naked figure, 
there is a fashion to call fine; but 
from which we never yet met with 
any one bold enough to own that he 
received pleasure, or with which he 
entertained any sympathy. We are 
very incredulous of those sort of pic- 
tures being by Rubens’s own hand. 
We believe it was a common thing 
with him to give the design, and per- 
haps some few masterly touches—but 
that the general work was not his. 
Wherever his own hand is distinguish- 
able, there is always a wondrous exe- 
cution and daring certainty, and such 
clearness and decision of colour, that 
make these masterpieces. But where 
he did this, the pieces were of his own 
devotion—therefore of his genius ;— 
they were somewhat out of the line of 
his common Historical, or of his Alle- 
gorical History. If ever the public 
taste should be emancipated from the 
dogmas of connoisseurs, and the im- 


posing cant of historical subjects, we 


shall find many a vulgar piece degra- 
ded. from its too high position and 
estimation—and the more pleasing, 
and much more meritorious works, 
and having infinitely more of the 
stamp of genius, but more modest, and 
less ostentatious, that now scarcely 
demand hundreds of pounds, where 
the others demand thousands, raised to 
their places and value. How many 
such do we see; there is no country 
so rich in them as our own; they 
may be purchased daily, and our 
National Gallery enriched ; but there 
is no one to act, no one to collect, and 
our Gallery is left to insipid or timid 
caterers, who must wait till some strik- 
ing humbug arouse and impose upon the 
public. The very timidity of reliance 
upon private independent judgment 
engenders rashness when there is a 
real or fancied public sanction. The 
thing will never be done well until 
there be not only good tastes, but 
strong minds to do it—and until there 
be room and scope given by Parlia- 
ment, with full confidence in the 
persons they may judiciously select, 
and urge strenuously to do the duty 
intrusted to them. The other pur- 
chase is the Salvator Rosa—“ The 
Woodman,” exhibited last year in the 
Institution, Pall-Mall, This has been 
purchased at, we believe, sixteen hun- 
dred pounds: It would be a good 
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price, were the picture perfect. We 
are truly sorry to see it in so lament- 
able a state ; and we fear it is beyond 
the art of the cleaner torestore it. It 
has lost all its colour. It is difficult 
to account for its condition ; it has a 
very peculiar look, as if it had been 
subjected to some chemical process, 
which had not only destroyed its co- 
lour, but in many parts the very tex- 
ture of the paint, giving the appear- 
ance of rottenness over the surface, 
through to the very ground. We 
have not the slightest doubt but that it 
was painted with strong and varied 
tints —that the sky was of a deep blue, 
as well as the distant mountains. It 
is a noble composition ; but there is 
now nothing in it that would not be 
more agreeable to the eye in a good 
print—and we wish to see it well en- 
graved, and then we hope there wil! 
be some attempt to restore it. The 
experiment may be tried on a small 
portion, and it will easily be seen if 
there bea hope of success. We made 
some remarks upon this picture last 
year when it was exhibited in Pall- 
Mall. We then stated that we knew 
of another of the same subject—that 
is full of colour ; but in the foliage it 
has not the same beauty of composi- 
tion. We then viiagaeed upon the 
general brown stain over the whole 
surface, as of tobacco water ; and it is 
singular that we have noticed some- 
thing of the same kind in Gains- 
borough’s pictures, as if purposely 
done to give them the appearance of ‘ 
age. It would be fair to presume, 
that in purchasing this Salvator Rosa, 
the trustees are satisfied that it may be 
restored, or they would not have given 
such a sum for it. We have heard 
that it once sold for L.2000. It is 
astonishing how an accidental bid- 
ding-up at some celebrated sale will 
establish in perpetuity a high value. 
It would be curious, if the history of 
some pictures were well known ; it is 
scarcely credible what an adventitious 
value is often attached to works that 
would barely stand upon their own 
merits. There are persons who could 
tell — tales; buttherearetoomany 
interestedin secrecies. Wecannottake 
up acatalogue without being convinced 
of acertain humbug. It is ostentatious- 
ly displayed that such a picture is front 
such and such a collection, as jf the 
family pedigree of the possessor had 
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stamped his furniture with nobility. 
We always look upon this display as 
silly vanity, and degrading to the true 
dignity of the art, which ought rather 
to dignify the possessor than receive 
honour from him. There are not more 
tricks in jockeyship and horse-dealing 
than in pictures—and it ever will be 
so, until the taste of the opulent col- 
lectors, and indeed of the public in 
general, shall be able to walk without 
leading-strings, and those adventitious 
values be scouted by the common sense 
ofall. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to lift a collection to a high 
humbug pitch, especially if the pos- 
sessors be persons of high rank or 
acknowledged taste, or are known to 
have given large sums for certain pic- 
tures. A fewjudicious high purchases 
will sell off a whole collection of trash. 
They are like theatrical stars, that will 
make a poor company pass muster. 
It can but seldom happen that the 
notoriety of a wholesale national rob- 
bery, or a “ Spanish plunder,” may 
fortunately attend a collection to the 
hammer; but there are other ways, 
perhaps not less sure, of establishing 
the value of a collection intended for 
the market. We will suppose a case, 
and we are aware that there are many 
who will be ready to say it is no sup- 
position at all. A person of some 
rank or notoriety, either at home or 
abroad, wishes to dispose of his col- 
lection. He can afford to wait his 
time. He does his best to make it 
notorious—perhaps makes a purchase 
or two at good prices; by this, all in 
his collection will at once be invested 
with a higher value. In proper time 
he brings the whole to the hammer. 
Many will at once sell very well from 
the eclat of the collection ; others are 
bought in by friends at the auction, 
whose names will appear in the cata- 
logue, at very extravagant prices. If 
known to have been bought in, they 
will be thought to have cost great 
sums, and thus a stamped value is 
given tothem. But there will be no 
occasion for the possessor keeping 
them long. These catalogues, marked 
with the prices, are pretty largely 
circulated at home and abroad; and 
in good time the pictures are sent to 

roper places, either for the home or 
foreign market, and the catalogues, 
with the names of the former pur- 
chasers and prices, make a sort of 
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minimum value; and he is thought, 
or thinks himself fortunate, who can 
get them any thing below this stamped 
yet fictitious value. Another ve 
common mode, by which a false esti- 
mation will frequently pass current 
through the hands of many dupes, is 
when pictures are valued in exchange, 
thus:—Mr A. and Mr B. are in 
treaty, we will say, for a Raphael ; 
Mr x wishes to purchase—Mr B. to 
sell, Mr B. values the piece at L.1000. 
Mr A. says I cannot give you so 
much; but if you will take pictures 
in exchange, I will not object to the 
price; here are two pictures I value 
at three hundred and fifty each, L.700, 
and I will give three hundred in cash, 
so that you will have your L.1000. 
The bargain is concluded. Mr A., 
with a safe conscience, can assert that 
he purchased the Raphael at L.1000 ; 
mee Mr B. that he gave L.350 each 
for the two he took in exchange. So 
all these pictures go again at some 
convenient time into the market, with 
a warranting of these prices, as a horse 
would of his soundness; and this will 
hold its virtue through some few hands, 
until it be lost or expended by being - 
in the possession of some insignificant 
dupe. We once had a picture of no 
merit, and which had been sold for 
about the value of the frame; we 
threw it in as a make-weight in an 
exchange with a dealer, and a year or 
two afterwards saw it in a nobleman’s 
collection, as a recent purchase at five 
hundred pounds ; it neither cost nor 
brought us in much more, frame and 
all, than as many pence. Perhaps we 
showed a lamentable lack of taste, and 
threw away a treasure; but the pub- 
lic were certainly at one time of our 
opinion. We are surprised that no 
dealers and connoisseurs, in their re- 
tirement, have written their adven- 
tures ; there must be many histories of 
the trade that would be very amusing. 
It is time to turn from our digression 
to the National Gallery. The new 
purchases have been freely remarked 
upon. There are two presents, or a 
present and a bequest, that call for 
some observation. The bequest is a 
very beautiful Nicolo Poussin ; as it 
was not, however, in so good a light 
that we could see it to the best advan- 
tage, we will reserve our particular 
criticism to another occasion. But 
there is an atrocious present which 
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calls forth more than ordinary indig- 
nation. It is a portrait of a Mrs 
Robinson, said to be by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence ; if it be by his hand, it was 
at a time when he could not paint ; 
and it is a disgrace to his memory and 
his high talents to suspend such a 
thing, as his, in the National Gallery. 
As a work of art, it is contemptible— 
it is abominably drawn, designed, and 
painted. If possible it is worse than 
the Troilus and Cressida of Opie, to 
which it may be a proper companion ; 
and Pandarus may fitly introduce them 
both. We do not profess to know who 
this Mrs Robinson is, that she should 
be displayed as national property ; 
but if it be the once celebrated Mrs 
Robinson, we think it a gross insult 
upon the public, thus audaciously to 
blazon to the common eye the utterly 
worthless production. We were the 
more vexed to see this portrait sup- 
plying the place of that of Schomberg 
by Gainsborough, as it reminded us of 
a great loss. That portrait retrieved 
the fame of Gainsborough from the 
ill reputation it was likely to acquire 
from his two vile landscapes in the 
collection, which, though very costly, 
we believe to be nearly worthless, 
especially the market-cart, which is 

robably as vulgar a subject, and as 
ill-executed a picture as ever came 
from Gainsborough’s easel. The other 
may possibly be better than it looks at 
present, if the dingy stain, which is all 
over it, were removed. 

How differently do the Claudes 
strike us at different times; we attri- 
bute this to the light, as it may chance 
to be favourable or unfavourable. 
The windows (we are speaking of the 
rooms in Pall Mall) are large, and 
the light too much from below, con- 
sequently, unless it be of a reduced 
quality, makes those delicately painted 
pictures lose some of their richness 
and mellowness. We thought even 
the embarkation of St Ursula looked 
harder in execution, and weaker in 
effect, than we had ever before seen it. 
We are persuaded that the fault is not 
with the picture, which had so often 
fascinated the eye with its beauty, and 
come upon the judgment as perfect. 
The embarkation of the Queen of 
Sheba appeared with wonderful lustre 
and richness. Indeed at this view we 
gave it the preference to the other. 
It may be worth while to mention 
this impression, because it shows the 
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necessity of exercising no little judg- 
ment in hanging pictures of such great 
value ; and we should be glad to see in 
a National Gallery a number of rooms, 
each not too large for single pictures, 
and in which there would be the 
choicest and most appropriate light. 
Pictures of studied aerial perspective 
absolutely require that there should 
be no crossing and intervening lights 
between them and the eye of the spec- 
tator. We never can leave the Gal- 
lery without sitting down a consider- 
able time before each of the two Cor- 
reggios, —the ‘ Ecce Homo,” and 
the “ Mercury instructing Cupid.” 
Whoever has studied in a small room 
at Parma the six beautiful pictures by 
that wonderful master, will recognise 
the full power of his genius in these 


two, purchased from the Marquis of - 


Londonderry. We cannot but believe 
them to be the finest pictures the na- 
tion possess, and the cheapest pur- 
chase. 

Perhaps there is nothing in the 
whole range of art more truly pathe- 
tic than the “ Ecce Homo.” The 
fainting mother of the bound Re- 
deemer, with the sufferings of her soul 
strongly impressed upon the coun- 
tenance, even when sense has left her, 
shows the extraordinary power of Cor- 
reggio. The supporting figure, which 
is but partially seen, is expressive of 
the most perfect sympathy. These 
two, the only female figures, in their 
agony and love are contrasted with 
the indifference of Pilate, and the 
stern power of the Roman soldier, 
who stands by Him “ who is led as a 
lamb to the slaughter.” The head 
of our Saviour has been greatly ad- 
mired; and it has even been said that 
from this source the Carracci and 
their pupils drew the character of our 
Saviour. We are sorry we do not 
see this great excellence, excepting as 
to the colour and manner of painting ; 
we are not so struck with this figure. 
It was one of immense difficulty. We 
should rather say that the whole power 
of the great master was devoted to 
the maternal anguish. The affliction 
is sublime, and how perfect is the 
painting, even to the hands; and the 
hue of the drapery, especially that in- 
describable blue near the flesh tones, 
make them appear awful in suffering. 
It is taken from the passage, “‘ Then 
came Jesus forth, wearing the crown 
of thorns, and the purple robe. And 
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Pilate saith unto them < behold the 
man.’”’ But we should say that the 
mind of the great painter was strongly 
impressed with the whole of his sub- 
ject, and had reverted to the prophecy 
of the aged Simeon when he took 
the Infant Saviour in his arms, and 
‘‘ said unto Mary his mother, Behold 
this child is set for the fall and rising 
again of many in Israel; and for a 
sign which shall be spoken against— 
Yea, a sword shall pierce through thine 
own soul also.”” The great sacrifice, 
and this completion of Simeon’s pro- 
phecy, appear here brought together 
—for in truth a sword does pierce 
through the soul of the agonized 
mother. Pilate is evidently turning 
away to depart, and the bleeding 
Saviour is left to the consummation 
of the malice of his enemies. We see 
- not the triumph over death, the great 
victory for mankind. Here all is suf- 
fering. The subject of this sublime 
picture is rather the maternal anguish 
than the divine passion. Both these 
pictures are painted in a most won- 
derful manner, they are so pure, so 
perfectly unclogged with any material 
of alloy, that they astonish by a bril- 
liancy that greatly heightens their 
power. They are highly finished, 
yet is the art of their workmanship 
throughout concealed. The larger pic- 
ture, the “‘ Mercury instructing Cupid,” 
is well known to have been a favourite 
subject with the master. He is said to 
have painted three. One is described in 
the catalogue of the pictures at White- 
hall, as * almost as large as life.” It 
has been often copied, but most of the 
copies are of a browner cast. The 
lightness and freshness of this picture 
are peculiar beauties, and there is a 
sunny light on some leafage between 
the two figures Mercury and Venus, 
connecting them above, as the Cupid 
does below, that is omitted in the 
copies we have seen; and how won- 
derfully is this foliage designed and 
coloured! How very distinctly marked 
are the three figures as to their sub- 
stantial forms, the graceful perfection 
of beautiful life in the Venus, the 
quivering infantine flesh of the Cupid, 
and the more masculine vigour of 
Mercury. The wings of the infant 
god are not, as we commonly see them, 
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stuck on, as if torn from a partridge 
for the purpose ; they grow, and are 
growing naturally, and you would 
believe they began to feather with the 
first teeth, and that they were already 
helping the infantine unsteadiness of 
the feet; and how deep is the look of 
the child, though it be downward, as 
if conscious of a power of teaching, 


rather than of a love of learning. 


The surprising genius of Correggio is 
shown in the perfect modesty of this 
picture. Here are three figures with 
less drapery than it is usual for art to 
invest figures withal—and such figures 
too, the love-inspiring Venus, and the 
not very nice Mercury, and the infant 
God of Love. And yet is the picture 
more remarkable for its modesty than 
for its grace, which is yet perfect. We 
confess we are ignorant of the source 
from whence Correggio borrowed his 
subject. Itis like an ancient gem; 
but we mean we know not from what 
author he has taken this introduction 


.of Cupid to Mercury by Venus to be 


taught. Certainly the Heathen my- 
thology sanctions the propriety of 
bringing Cupid to Mercury as to his 
father ; and Horace’s wish is, that both 
Mercury and Cupid should attend 
Venus to the house of Glycera. ‘ Fer- 
vidus tecum Puer ”— Mercurius- 
que.” Besides, Mercury is the God of 
Eloquence and Letters. And who 
can deny the beauty of the ‘* Infant 
School’”’ under umbrageous boughs, 
and what is better, under Care pater- 
nal and maternal? We have a very 
old copy of this picture, on seeing 
which, many years ago, the good old 
late Bishop of Hereford, Hunting- 
ford, peace to his pious soul! wrote 
some Greek verses; which, as we do 
not know that they have ever been 
published, we will insert, and with 
them our attempt at translation. But 
we must give the precedence to the 
ancient Greek, which it is no lame 
compliment to allow the modern to 
follow, though he comes with an in- 
nocent heart and Episcopal dignity. 
We find an Idyll of Bion, in which 
Venus brings the young god to a 
shepherd to be taught, which, as it is, 
like every thing Greek, a vivid pic- 
ture, we will transcribe, with our tran- 
slation. 


A MELA’AA pos Kompis 09 barvdores magic 
Noawlayey tov "TE pore wares ex Xitgds eyoiwre 
Es pebivee vevedtCovrce’ torey 05 por $Ppacs. wider, 
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Miawuy pos, Qire BEta, Adeady ro Epore dBaons. 

“Os rbyt, xd pesv eemirber byd Y bee Auxorseodor, 

Nijwios, as eIeAcvre padi coy "Epwra didacxs, 

Qs evps wrwyiavdroy 6 Tay, ws abaty “Addva, 

*Q¢ xsrov ’Epsccwy xidepoy Das adic ’AmoAAdre 

Tavree psv thcdidarnor’ oD x iumalero wibor, 

"AAAd eos aavrdg ceesder ipwrvra, nels po Widarxs 

Orvarhy cbavaray vs wdc, xed mcertges teres 

Kivyor ixraSopccev peer dows sev Egwta Noaoxor 

“Orca 3 "Egus we’ didacnsy igwrvra, weve’ Diddybnr. 
Bron, Idyll 8. 





As I slept the great Venus stood by me, and said 
(In her beautiful hand a young infant she led, 
And i’faith it was Cupid, 
Who look’d very stupid, 
And to the ground ever hung downward his head), 


‘* Here, take him, good shepherd, ’tis Cupid I bring, 
So make him thy scholar and teach him to sing.” 
Then straight she departed: 
And I, silly-hearted, 
Began, for I thought the boy pleased with the thing. 


I sang of Pan’s pipe, as a true shepherd ought, 

Of Pallas’s flute, how his shell Hermes wrought, 
Of Apollo’s sweet lyre— 

. _ But little desire 

Had he, the sly urchin, for all that I taught. 


But himself began singing—O delicate cooings, 

The loves both of gods and of men, the soft doings 
Of Venus, his mother, 
I thought of no other 

Blest thing upon earth but of love-tales and wooings. 


All that I should have taught him from memory fled, 
E’en the old shepherd songs they went out of my head 
Still faster and faster, 
For he now was master, 
And all that he taught remained fix’d in their stead. 





If for the Shepherd we read Mercury, this Idyll may be not unaptly consi- 
dered the subject of the picture. 

Let us now turn to the good Bishop’s sportive muse, and though Puritanical 
eyes, not pure, would turn away from the three Heathen nudities, not so did 
the chaster eyes of the tasteful Bishop. ““ To the pure all things are pure, 
so was it with him. 


Keas 
My didacxscdas avaywornsiy Mecine tae ypaPirta— ws Weepecs TUTE, 


Mucina v1 omivdess Marep pe youre didacxtiy, 
Micwy ws o1das, wave miPuxe mover. 

Est yircy tegavov, tigmvor paranws 76 PAvapsiy 
Ex 28 yuyvomeve, rave mpemovra doxti. 

Kas dovecpeacs, wera odidantos, Super Eparwy 
Ovray, semnkes te yAvavarings Bern’ 

Epyey oreste coPoyv rod’ tv opeeeceos’ Sanpve. nirtir 
Log aradw wo Dog ow mecrynice Pasdpe TEXVer, 
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— begs that he may not be taught to read written character (music), 
Us : 

I cannot learn, dear mother, pray 

Those scrawls and scratches take away ; 

’Tis ‘gainst my nature ; I was born, 

You know it well, such things to scorn, 

And labours of all kinds to shun, 

And laughter love, and frolic fun, 

As best becomes my mother’s son. 

What need I learn? untaught I sing 

Songs, such as hearts of lovers wring, 

And with my sweet and bitter arrows 

I pierce them to their very marrows. 

O, take this wise-men’s work away, 

See how they make mine eyelids wet! 
Dear mother, give me back my play, 








Your son is but an infant yet. 


We are not surprised that the bache- 
lor bishop, who defied the influence of 
the little arch-divinity, should some- 
what miss his character. He looks 
down indeed, but he sheds no tears, 
and makes no entreaty. He has too 
proud a spirit, and too inventive a wit 
for that; the shepherd’s account of 
him is the best, when he learnt of him 
his “ Amo amas amavi.” Doubtless, 
the bishop, in the days when he 
handled the birch, had many a time 
witnessed, if not caused tears, at this 
initiative lesson, and could not get the 
idea out of his head, and ever made 
conjugation the stumbling-block of 
love. His verses are playful, plea- 
sant, and innocent, and, we dare to 
say, good Greek. 

We have spoken freely upon the 
humbug frequently practised in the 
purchase of pictures ; but there is an 
ever prevailing absurdity of so wor- 
shipping names deservedly great, that 
the veriest trash by certain hands is 
trumped forth as the highest efforts of 
human genius. Worthless scraps, with 
which the artists themselves would 
have lighted their fires, are treasured 
far above gold. This is of the rage 
of autograph collecting. But this 
taste should be left to the minor dilet- 
tanti. The caterers for the nation 
should have a far higher aim. We 
make these remarks, because we hear 
absurd sums mentioned, at which it is 
proposed that the nation should pur- 
chase the collection of old drawings 
made by Sir Thomas Lawrence. That 
a great many of these are very fine no 
one will deny, but they are not of the 
extravagant value ascribed to them; 
the greater part are below mediocrity, 
and there is much positive trash. 


With very few exceptions, there is 
little that may not be surpassed every 
day by hundreds, or more, of artists. 
We hear indeed of such absurd sums 
as twenty and thirty thousand pounds, 
We should be very sorry if Parlia- 
ment gave their sanction to such hum- 
bug. Let any one look over the col- 
lection of Claude’s drawings in the 
British Museum; if he can have pa- 
tience to go through them without 
yawning, he must be a patient Idola- 
tor indeed. The majority are utterly 
worthless in every respect. We are 
glad to see a good selection of them, 
as fac-similes, and Mr Lewis has per- 
formed this task wonderfully, and has 
chosen about twenty. It would puzzle 
him much to go beyond this. If we 
had seen Claude sketch the greater 
part, we would not have said “ thank 
ye” for them, nor would we have any 
desire now to be burdened with such 
childish trash—yet we know not how 
many thousand pounds were given for 
them. So it is with the Lawrence 
collection ; if they are such wonderful 
things, let fac-similes be made of the 
best, and largely circulated, and it 
matters little what becomes of the 
rest. There was much trick in the 
way in which they were exhibited ; en- 
gravings of some were hung by the 
originals, to show how imperfect is the 
transcript. Very true, they are im- 
perfectly, badly engraved—but the art 
of engraving is now another thing ; and 
we venture to say, that there are many 
engravers who would make wonderfully 
correct fac-similes. We have only to 
revert, as we said before, to Lewis's 
Claudes to prove that, as well as other 
works of the kind by him. We do not 
perhaps speak with accuracy, but we 
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believe that there were twelve exhibi- 
tions, and perhaps each contained one 
hundred drawings. In the whole, then, 
good bad and indifferent, scrawls 
sketches and scratches, there may be 
about twelve hundred, at twenty or 
thirty thousand pounds. It is mon- 
strous—and we most sincerely hope 
the public will not submit to the im- 
position. But supposing they were 
purchased, what are the nation to do 
with them? How are they to have 
access to them? If they are framed 
and glazed, they will occupy a whole 
National Gallery—if they are not, 
they will be thumbed and spoilt, in 
portfolios, particularly the chalk 
drawings-——and persons must be con- 
stantly in attendance to watch that 
they are neither injured nor purloined. 
Lock them up, and make a difficulty 
of seeing them, and they are no longer 
national property, and yet would be a 
most expensive national purchase. If 
you cover the walls with them, nine- 
tenths could never be seen, for they 
ought all to be level with the eye ; and 
they would evidently occupy so much 
space that nothing else could be seen, 
in the present gallery at least; and 
would it be worth while to build one 
a mile in length on purpose? It is 
very easy in the public papers to puff 
them, and urge the public to purchase 
them ; but it is a downright trafficking 
quackery, and we most sincerely hope 
that the money which Parliament seem 
so grudgingly disposed to invest in 
art will not be directed out of the 
legitimate channel, that of purchasing 
pictures of the old masters in oil, be- 
cause there happen to be a few very 
clever drawings and sketches, very 
imperfect in comparison with those 
pictures by the most celebrated paint- 
ers. Pictures can be seen without 
being injured, and without the neces- 
sity of favour, or difficulty. We are 
thoroughly persuaded that if all equally 
valuable sketches are to be purchased 
by the nation, successively after the 
artists have been dead a century, and 
on such high terms, they will be so 
many, that we must acquire a new and 
rather large national debt to pay for 
the folly. 

We learn by the newspapers that 
there is much discussion going on, as 
to the laying out the ground in front 
of the National Gallery. We think 
it much more important that the dis- 
cussion should be as to what is to be 
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done with the National Gallery itself. 
We have before shown, and indeed-it 
has been fully shown before the com- 
mittee on art appointed by Parliament, 
how utterly inadequate it is in all re- 
spects to its purpose. We would 
again and again urge that it be given 
up to modern artists, and afford all the 
means of competing withthe Academy; 
—and let there beanoble emulation ;— 
let a committee have the management 
of it, or give it up to another, and 
perhaps larger and better constituted 
body than the Royal Academy; or 
make it a public exhibition for all 
artists, with means for facilitating the 
sale of their works. Include engra- 
vers and statuaries. It cannot belong 
a National Gallery, and ought not to 
be one at any time—it is vilely con- 
structed for the purpose, and never 
can be sufficiently enlarged to contain 
that which the nation ought to possess. 
It is under a strong impression that 
the public attention will and must be 
directed to the building another gal- 
lery, that we insert an extract we made 
from one of the public prints, we be- 
lieve the Times, in 1833. We per- 
fectly agree with the writer. There 
is practical good sense in the remarks, 
and as the space recommended is still 
unoceupied, we think the proposed 
plan cannot be too often before the 
public. And itis to be hoped that when 
Parliament meet, there will be a new 
committee on the state of the arts, and 
the means of promoting them formed, 
who will very seriously consider the 
subject. But we hope at the same 
time that there will be a better sepa- 
ration of the subjects then considered, 
and that manufactures and the fine 
arts will not be so inseparably jum- 
bled together, as they were by the last 
committee. The extract we allude to 
is as follows :— 


6 THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


‘* There has been much discussion in 
the journals as to the ground-plan and 
elevation of the intended National Gal- 
lery in Trafalgar Square; but the ques- 
tion whether that situation is or is not 
the most eligible, seems but little to come 
into examination. Before it is too late, 


it would be well to pause. : 

‘* The present proposed cramped site 
appears to the writer, and he thinks it 
will appear so to others upon reflection, 
to be objectionable on more grounds than 
one. Its only advantage, that of being 
centrical, is not such as to counterbalance 
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its disadvantage. A Gallery of Paintings 
is not like an Exchange of merchants, 
which men of business must daily attend. 

‘* The ground at Trafalgar Square is 
most valuable to build on, and, without 
applying it for shops, would produce a 
large sum, still preserving a handsome 
elevation, which sum would be available 
towards the expense of constructing the 
Gallery in another situation, and thus, by 
increasing the building fund, give greater 
means of producing a Gallery worthy of 
the nation. 

‘“* The Regent’s Park (the inner circle) 
would surely be a better situation. The 
land there, unappropriated, it may be said, 
would cost nothing, and instead of being 
straitened in size, would admit of a Gal- 
lery at any time being extended, to em- 
brace future demands for room as the 
collection shall increase, and the pictures 
would be preserved much better in the 
finer air of the Park. Escaping the great 
mass of smoke, they would require clean- 
ing less often, a very important matter in 
their preservation, to say nothing of the 
frames, whose gilding would not look 
worse from avoiding the dirtying effect of 
smoke. A handsome public building in 
the centre of the Regent’s Park would be 
a great ornament. At present it is nearly 
surrounded by terraces, mostly of equal 
architectural importance, and there seems 
to be a want of some principal leading 
feature, such as a national building would 
be. 

** As to the distance that the public 
would have to go to see the pictures, that 
is surely no real objection ; those who are 
attracted by the love of art will not regret 
the occasional walk, which is not only 
conducive to health, but they would see 
the pictures to greater advantage in the 
clearer air, and their own enjoyments 
would be increased by its exhilaration. A 
great many thousand persons annually visit 
the Zoological Gardens, notwithstanding 
the distance is considerably greatcr. No 
one would complain of a walk or ride in 
pursuit of an agreeable object. 

‘Is it not absurd to build on a spot 
where every foot of land is worth pounds 
per annum, when in another situation, 
really preferable, all things considered, the 
money value of the land is comparatively 
nothing, and the quantity unlimited with 
respect to any probable demand? 

‘“¢‘ There would be another advantage 
in the unrestricted space—it would afford 
the opportunity ofa gallery of casts from 
the antique. We have libraries, where 
the public can have access to books, and 
there is now a public collection of pic- 
tures, but as to statuary, we hear of the 
* Apollo,’ the ‘Laocoon,’ the ‘ Dying 
Gladiator,’ &c.; but unless we take a 
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journey to Italy, we have no means of 
gratifying the eye, or improving the taste, 
by séeing a semblance of those works of 
art. The expense of casts, compared with 


‘the cost of the originals, is scarcely to be 


named; and though not possessing the 
beautiful material of the marble, yet, in 
such a collection, we should be enabled to 
assemble, under one roof, exact copies of 
chefs-d'euvre of statuary scattered over the 
various pavts of Europe; an exhibition 
that would be very interesting, and highly 
improving to the public taste.” 

We have but little to add to this 
recommendation, but that we think 
the very construction of a National 
Gallery for the Exhibition of Pictures 
and Statues should be reconsidered. 
It does appear that, hitherto, too 
much attention has been paid to the 
ove display and magnificence of a 
room. We are perfectly aware of the 
difficulty of constructing a Gallery for 
statues; we have never seen one 
wherein statues could be viewed with 
varied lights—or we might be better 
understood by movable lights—so that 
each statue might have as many illu- 
minations as possible. But this diffi- 
culty it is the province of the architect 
of genius to overcome ; and with re- 
gard to pictures, very jarge rooms for 
small paintings are very unfit, and 
high rooms the most unfit of all. 
Most pictures should be upon a level 
with, or rather below the eye. Those 
placed above are sadly misplaced— 
they pain the eye, and lose the best 
part of their effect. Again, how many 
are there that should have rooms with 
peculiar lights, and one room each, 
that cannot be seen in company with- 
out both giving and receiving injury. 
We should prefer a great number of 
small rooms to a few large; at the 
same time, we would have ample space 


for those of more imposing dimensions. 


This being the case, and it being im- 
possible to limit either the number or 
size of pictures, it would be most desi- 
rable that the National Gallery be 
built in a position and style that will 
admit of continual enlargement. We 
earnestly hope that artists will petition 
Parliament that, as one-half of the 
present National Gallery has been 
given up to the Royal Academy, so 
the remainder may be given up to 
them ; and we trust that one will 
then be built worthy the dignity of 
the nation, and that they will take 
care to fill it with works worthy of the 
building. 
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Homer a Favourite of Time. 


HOMER A FAVOURITE OF TIME. 
TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 


October 14, 1837. 

Excettent Str,—A Quarterly Reviewer, not a great many numbers ago, 
strongly recommended that some of the Homeric Essays of Herper should 
be introduced to the knowledge of the British public. The recommendation 
did credit to its author; but your contributors, compared with other men, 
remind one of the Spartan boast over the Athenians of old,— What they say, 
we do.” Of this great truth behold an evidence before you ! 

The paper we have here given out of Herder’s “ Schriften zur Griechischen 
Literatur,” is one of his best. No doubt there is a little quaintness—a little 
obscurity—in short, a little Germanism, which your penetrating optics will 
detect ; and the good gentleman dwells on some things with mighty emphasis, 
which are among the mere rudiments of Homeric criticism at the present day. 
Yet the man of genius and eloquence is, we think, manifest throughout this 


essay ; and if you, dear Kit, like the sample, we may perhaps furnish you with 


a little more of the same article. 


THINE. 





Wuken Thales was asked what thing 
he held to be the wisest in the world, 
he answered—* Time: for it has found 
out all things.” 

In accordance with this sentiment, 
the Greeks gave to their Time-god, 
Chronos, the loftiest and fairest titles. 
He was the Father of the Universe— 
the Discloser of Truth—the Touch- 
stone and the Whetstone of Thought— 
the best Counsellor of Mortals. Hewas 
the Alleviator—the Improver—the 
Judge. He it was who brought the 
unkiiown to light, who let the known 
sink into darkness. 

So might we say, in the spirit of 
another allegory, that men live in a 
perpetual strife with this primeval 
deity ; that many of his children ar- 
rogate what he alone has done, or 
could have done: and that, under a 
different appellation, he has often 
gained for the fortunate, without their 
looking for it, a crown of the richest 
glory. 

Who is a stranger to those names 
of antiquity, more than one of which 
appear to embrace within themselves 
the discoveries of whole centuries? 
Thaaut, Theut, Thot, Hermes, Or- 
pheus ; there is scarcely an art or a 
science, that has contributed to hu- 
manize man’s existence, whose com- 
mencement is not ascribed to, one of 
these, Such names are comprehensive 


constellations on the field of a black 
sky—the great signs of the Zodiac of 
Time. 

It is with undertakings and adven- 
tures as with discoveries. Those that 
are simply and solely the offspring of 
Time, we would always fain refer to 
individuals. Romulus and Numa, for 
example, when they built the walls, 
and established the religion of Rome, 
must be believed to have already con- 
templated all that arose within those 
walls through the aid of Time, or that 
diffused itself{—through the aid of 
Time—beyond those walls in every 
direction! Alexander, on his entrance 
into Asia, or at the moment of found- 
ing a city in Egypt, must have anti- 
cipated what the slow evolution of 
ages has hardly brought to pass! 
Thus, too, in the case of Julius Cesar 
—thus, in the case of Mahomet—thnus, 
in the case of many another conqueror, 
lawgiver, or teacher of new creeds ; 
whereas the fact is, that even the 
actual productions of men, the most 
proper and peculiar issue of their own 
souls, industry, and ambition—but I 
will speak rather by instances tian 
ratiocination. Let us summon before 
us one of the happy favourites of Time; 
and, in considering his character, I 
will venture to follow the very order 
wherein the thoughts I have to state 
developed themselves in my mind. 
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1,—-ARE THE ILIAD AND ODYSSEY BY THE SAME AUTHOR ? 


When in my early years I read 
Homer almost exactly as one would a 
tale, I asked, coolly and dispassion- 
ately, whether it were one and the 
same Homer who composed the Iliad 
and the Odyssey? ‘ Undoubtedly,” 
was the answer; “ only in the one 
case he was young, in the other old ; 
in the one case he was the rising, in 
the other the setting sun.” The an- 
swer pleased me well enough, but I 
interpreted the figure of the rising and 
setting sun (borrowed, for aught I 
know, and very aptly too, from Lon- 
ginus) after a fashion of my own. 
Thenceforth the Iliad was to me, as 
its scene suggests, an Eastern World, 
the Odyssey a Western. So, said I, 
do things go on in heaven and earth. 


Here it is the same. The Eastern 
Homer and the Homer of the West— 
in my bosom both shall dwell together 
at peace. I should have to write a 
little volume did I seek to unfold the 
difference of the two poems and the 
things in them, both in essential quality 
and in outward form ; and, after all, 
people might be inclined to cry out,— 
“ You are dreaming!” Methinks, 
however, each poem has its peculiar 
atmosphere, its sky, its panorama of 
objects in the upper, the middle, and 
the nether world. The one is our 
Homer of the East (#gis ia o° néasdy ot), 
the other our Homer of the West 
(wort Qidov iegésvra), according to his 
own distribution of the universe. 


2.—THE VAST ASSEMBLAGE OF THINGS IN HOMER’S POETRY. 


When I read Homer for the second 


time, I endeavoured, apart from all. 


theories and rules, to frame for my- 
self a lively image of his contents. 
Then did I wonder at the mingled 
opulence and order of the ideas he 
pours forth—at his prodigious prospect 
of the whole in its minutest parts. I 
understood how it was that later 
Greeks exalted Homer to a god, and 
his two poems to an encyclopedia of all 
human knowledge.* Of a verity, it 
is a total world of things and persons 
in heaven and earth that lies open in 
his song. What portion of man’s 
knowledge has he not touched upon? 
He, father of the Grecian cosmology 
and history, of geography and herald- 
ry, of eloquence and verse! ‘* How,” 
I exclaimed, did Homer reach this 
wide comprehension of things, toge- 


ther with their exactest portraiture?” 
Not only on Olympus above, and in 
the kingdom of shadows below, but 
over the face of the visible globe—in 
Troy—in Ithaca—in every bay and 
valley of Greece—he isso familiar with 
landscapes, streams, and races; he 
paints them with such vivid and authen- 
ticstrokes ; that onemay detecta certain 
universality of description, as far as 
the horizon of the Greeks extended, to 
have been one aim in the arrangement 
of his lays. Of that ancient family 
something must be said—that people, 
yonder city, this scene, and the events 
it witnessed, must not be overlooked ! 
All, it would appear, that could inte- 
rest Greeks was meant to be included 
in the two great poems ; and if there 
was no place for any particular object, 
it must find room on the shield of 





* Witness one of the anonymous epigrams of the Anthology :— 
ti Osds tory Openpos, tv abavdroics caBicbw: 
6D” ed poh Qtds Gort, vopesCeoder Ode eivets. 
Is Homer god? high ‘mid the gods enthrone him ! 
Is Homer man? still for a god we'll own him |! 


And another : 


Sgt Pots, moss Bugs TEXovow D' tmavoare wbxbur, 
sls tee peovvev “Opengor crny retryaree pesveriy. 


Great Nature’ gave him birth, and ceased her pain, 


For Homer’s getting emptied every vein ! 
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Achilles, at the games in honour of 
Patroclus, or on the borders of the 
earth. And so did every thing find 
room so apt and ample, that I am for- 
ced to envy the old bard, as much for 
what he touches in the act of passing 
by, as for what he dwells on in the 
most leisurely detail. Try the ex- 
periment—go through the Iliad and 
Odyssey with this view, and you will 
be astounded at the copiousness, the 
concatenation, the mutual dependence 
of these allusions by the way. 

«* What!” said I, “ and was this 
all-comprehending, this nicely-metho- 
dizing genius the property of a single 
minstrel?” Clearly, in this very point, 
is he single and alone. Hesiod and 
all other survivors of that primitive 


better than crude masses, or materials 
blown together at random. And yet 
Homer is the oldest poet, and those 
poor unfinished versifiers lived after 
him! I read Blackwell’s excellent 
Enquiry, whereof one may affirm that 
its author was the first to entertain a 
great conception of Homer and his age. 
He satisfied me in much, but not in 
every thing. The same was the im- 
pression made by Wood, although he 
presses nearer, if I may so word it, 
to the birth-place of Homer. And 
thus, since the fountains of this poetry, 
like the sources of the Nile, forbade a 
close approximation, I was content to 
adore them at a distance. 


3,.— HOMER CONSIDERED AS A SINGER. 


Once more it was worth while to go 
through Homer for the sake of the 
melody—a main point in his produc- 
tions. These poems were not com- 
posed to be read. They were sung. 
They were intended to be heard.* To 
this aim is directed the whole structure 
of the heroic hexameter —the ever- 
varying, ever-progressive current of 
its forms and tones. From this 
proceed the oft-repeated words and 
epithets, the recurring lines and half- 
lines, the easy connexion of the 
thoughts through a number of secm- 
ingly superfluous particles, which gave 
continuity and movement to the living 
elocution ; and, lastly, the entire art 
of those unfettered periods, whereof 
the body of Homeric composition con- 
sists, The hexameter was made fora 
singer. He could not, he dared not, 
halt or hesitate. He was borne along 
upon the wings of song. Even the 
facile and monotonous endings of the 
verse allured him to carry on, without 


effort, an image or atale. A series 
of recurring lines and phrases gave 
the minstrel time for further thought, 
while they filled with pleasurable 
sounds the ears of the audience. Pas- 
sages could be transplanted—innume- 
rable little strokes could be brought for- 
ward again—so that he who had sung 
some cantos of the Iliad, might sing 
the whole Trojan war in the same man- 
ner. ‘The minstrel swam and disported 
himself in a most free and open ele- 
ment. 

Well for Homer, who sang while 
he invented, and invented while he 
sang! Well also for his successors, 
the Homerides! The fountain of he- 
roic verse flowed inexhaustible for 
them. But how stand matters in this 
respect, with regard to the preserva- 
tion of such songs in the mouths of the 
rhapsodists? Suppose them to have 
learned their Homer with fidelity the 
most conscientious, to have repeated it 
with a sort of superstitious reverence, 





* We need not enter here on the question of the antiquity of an alphabet in Greece. 


(Nov. 
epoch, compared to him, are nothing. 





It came, no doubt, from Phoenicia, and was probably first employed for the purpose of 
writing in Ionia. But only consider all that would be requisite in order that works 
such as the Iliad and Odyssey should be fully and accurately written out with letters, 
some of which were so late of being introduced into the Greek alphabet. The profession 
of the rhapsodists was too much opposed to the art of writing, for them to do any thing to 
facilitate its progress ; just as at Constantinople the transcribers of the Koran were adverse 
to printing, as a sure means of ruining their trade. After the general introduction of 
writing, the minstrel craft gradually declined. Prose came into being. Prose-periods 
sprang from the hexameter. Traditionary lore was intrusted to letters. The muses, 
who, as daughters of Mnemosyne, had hitherto preserved and promulgated the treasures 
memory, were silenced. Books were the grave of the Epos, 
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still the facility of the versifteation, 
and of the narrative, of itself invited 
change. Here could one line—there 
could another line be foisted in. A 
similarity of harmony and cadence 
made the adoption natural. Besides, 
was the Grecian tongue, on all the 
coasts and islands—in all the coun- 
tries and cities—wherein Homer was 
sung for centuries,—was it, I say, and 
did it continue uniform? In Asia, 
throughout the Archipelago, in Old 
Greece, and in Magna Grecia, were 
not the singers constrained—if they 
would have him understood—if they 
would have him fe/t—here and there 
to accommodate themselves to the 
ear of the multitude, and so to inno- 
vate? Whoever has attended to the 
subject, knows what laws the living 
presence of a circle round him lays 
upon a speaker. He cannot say all in 
one place that he could say in ano- 
ther ; or he cannot say it in the self- 
same way. And since it was the aim 
of the rhapsodist to become almost one 
with his auditors—to pour from his soul 
into theirs the ecstasy of Homeric in- 
spiration—for which purpose he ap- 
plied, moreover, the resources of the 
mimic art ; so, if we take along with 
this the vivacity of the Greeks in elo- 
cution, in narrating, in extemporizing 
versified tales,*—the notion of a rigid 


4;—VILLOISON’s HOMER, 


Unexpectedly a thing of great mo- 
ment made its appearance— Villvison’s 
Iliad. How amazed was I at this 
treasure of Greek criticism! Here I 
found again that doubt of my youthful 
days—whether the Iliad and Odyssey 
proceeded from the same Homer, un- 
der the name of a whole sect of Grecian 
philosophers, the Separaters. The 
Separaters said that the Iliad and 
Odyssey were not by the same poet. 

In the observations upon Homer, I 
discovered the notion of treating Ho- 
mer’s poems as a sort of encyclopedia 
of all that was worth knowing, expand- 
ed according to the general opinion of 
aneauey to that effect. 

Finally, I almost shuddered at the 
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recitation of lines learned by heart, 
which were to remain for ages among 
all the Grecian tribes unaltered, seems 
utterly untenable. Hardly any story, 
especially if told with the fire of elo- 
quence, can be recounted twice in the 
same words; and although, in this 
case, there were the melody and the 
measure of the syllables to keep the 
singer within certain boundaries, yet 
these boundaries were so wide, that it 
must have been impossible to reduce - 
him to a mere machine for the un- 
varying repetition of identical tones. 
There is a tendency in our nature al- 
ways to add something of our own 
to what we have learned; there is a 
tendency to distinguish this particular 
hour, or moment, or circle, by some- 
thing peculiar, even though it should 
be inappropriate or superfluous. Thus ~ 
all national songs on the face of the 
earth become diversified. No pro- 
vince sings its own without variation. 
Even our monotonous psalms of the 
Church, when committed to memor 
by the people, are not free from addi- 
tions, interpolations, antl the overflow- 
ings of religious sentiment. 

Hence, whoever can bring , himself 
to believe in an original text of Homer, 
as it fell from Homer's lips, believes a 
great deal, 


HOMER STUDIED BY ME IN ITALY. 


license which men had for long cen- 
turies believed themselves entitled, 
nay, compelled, to use with the text 
of Homer.t 

Villoison’s Iliad fell into my hands 
in Italy, at a time when I was living 
amid the monuments of Grecian art, 
and, consequently, was living in Ho- 
mer. For, just as the autumns of the 
north drive one to Ossian, so do the 
Greek remains, and even the scenes 
and manners of Magna Grecia, invite 
one to Homer, as if his spirit were yet 
hovering there. Three things espe- 
cially I gathered from these inesti- 
mable relics of the olden time, which 
proved of great service to me likewise 
in respect of Homer :— 





* The vivacity of the Greeks in recitation, narration, and extemporizing, is now, 
from the descriptions of many travellers, recognised as a national trait. In the old 
minstrel-times it must have been immeasurably greater than it is, 


Tt See, on this subject, Wolf's famous Prolegomena, 
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1. The truth, simplicity, and bright- 
ness of the Greek artistical répresen- 
tation in its beautiful Homerie pro- 
gression. 

2. The different epochs of Greek 
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art and poetry, in both of which one 
style formed itself out of another. 
3. The value and the workings of 


the Grecian school in philosophy and 
art, 


5,—OF THE TRUTH, SIMPLICITY, AND BRIGHTNESS OF THE GREEK ARTISTICAL RE- 
PRESENTATION; IN RELATION TO ITS BEAUTIFUL HOMERIC PROGRESSION, 


Indescribable is the impression made 
on us by the truth and simplicity of 
the Greek conceptions in art. The 
Greeks were determined never fo say 
too much; and, therefore, they said 
every thing adequately, intuitively— 
perfectly. As they did this in their 
art, so they did it in their poetry. In 
Homer's lucid world every thing 
stands as bodily before us-gods and 
men are beings as real—as these sta- 
tues would be, were they animated. 
The harmony that reigns in these 
limbs, the truth that is imprinted on 
this attitude, adorn likewise the pic- 
tures in that minstrelsy. Justly has 
Winkelmann pronounced— The men 
of the north speak in imagery, but with 
the Greeks alone words themselves are 
images. 

I enjoyed the enchanting pleasure 
of seeing the treasures of the Vatican 
and Capitol! Here gods and heroes 
lived again. My eyes beheld that 
whereof so much had been written— 
whereof I myself had written at a ven- 
ture—the gait and gesture of the Gre- 
cian Epos, the firm, smooth step of the 
forms it conjures up. ‘ Thus,” I ex- 
claimed, ‘did Apollo step forth in 
Homer ; thus sat Jove upon Olympus, 
when Thetis came to visit him; this 
is the head of the queenlike Juno! So 
did Diana pace along—so the matron. 
ly Demeter; and thus did martial 

allas show herself! Here beams 
the face of Achilles—divinely beauti- 
ful! There is the dexterous Ulysses! 
Thus did Ajax look up to Jupiter ; 
thus did he rescue the corse of Patro- 
clus!" 

This beautiful progression—with 
the most sober simplicity—the most 
expressive truth and ease—predomi- 
nates in all the higher works of the 
Grecian chisel. Every where they 
represent an action going on—that has 
something after it, something before 


it, and has hit the right point in the 
progression—like the critical moment 
of the Epos, seized and immortalized 
by art. 

Thus did the true tact of the old 
Greek poetry impress itself upon my 
soul. It sang, it represented, in nar- 
ration. No idea, no part of an idea, 
was allowed to linger on the living 
accents longer than the intuitive sense 
of the hearers vouchsafed ; every linea- 
ment apeeenet in its place, just as it 
painted itself, in its entirety, on the 
mental retina of the audience. No- 
thing could be omitted until this goal 
was reached; but, this once attained, 
the idea tarried not a moment more ; 
the intellectual eye of the admiring 
listener glanced onward, and craved 
for something further. Hence the 
sustained and stately march of Homer ; 
hence it is that, amid all his repetitions 
there is nothing absolutely idle, al- 
though every thing appears so loose. 
Hence also, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent facility of translating him, Ho- 
mer, like all poets who sang and did + 
not write, remains, in this respect, un- 
translateable, ‘The mere harmony of 
the versification is more properly the 
oar than the rudder of his poetry ; the 
sensible progression of incident—the 
march of the composition, advancing 
with each new touch—these constitute 
its essential character, in contempla- 
ting which we forget even the melli- 
fluous sweetness of the verse, and are 
almost displeased at being unseason- 
ably reminded of it, as of something 
marked and peculiar. With the old 
minstrels, had such prominence been 
given to the harmony, it would have 
impeded the working of the Epos. 

The Epos took time to represent 
every circumstance, in order that, 
wafted on the wings of speech; the 
hearer might at once hasten and delay 
with equal enjoyment. 
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6.—OF THE PROGRESS OF GREEK ART FROM ONE STYLE TO ANOTHER, WITH RE- 
FERENCE TO HOMER AND THE OLD MINSTRELS, 


The visible progress of Grecian art 
instructed me how it was that Homer 
soared above so many other poets— 
his predecessors, his contemporaries, 
and his followers—to that pinnacle on 
which, in Greek estimation, he stood 
alone. He reached that elevation as 
an artist—as a favourite of Time. 

Many of the. minstrels before him 
had sung theogonies and cosmogonies, 
deeds of the gods, adventures of the 
Titans and the heroes—a Hercules— 
a Theseus—the Argonauts. Pro- 
bably, also, they had sung the Trojan 
war, and the return of the Grecian 
chiefs. Among their effusions there 
were, no doubt, excellent poems. But 
through Homer’s means arose an Iliad 
and an Odyssey. The history of 
Greek art shows clearly how this hap- 
pened. 

For art likewise must have climbed 
up from the crudest state, through 
sundry stages of imperfection—mani- 
festing, however, occasionally, great 
imaginative powers—to that which we 
name the loity, or heroic style. What 
a tract had it left behind it, in passing 
from the figures on the chest of Cyp- 
selus to the decorations of the Pro- 
pylea, and the Minerva of Phidias ; 
or from the sculptures of Deedalus to 
the Olympic Jupiter! A like tract 
‘ was traversed by poetry, in advancing 
from the rudest lays in honour of 
gods and chiefs, to the Homeric Epos. 
To prove this, only compare Homer 
and Hesiod,* or, for the sake of bre- 
vity, the Shield of Achilles in Homer, 
with the Shield of Hercules in Hesiod 
—a contrast as striking as that be- 
tween Phidiasand some old Campanian 
image. 

The fact is, that the essence of art 
keeps rising to correctness of outline— 
to significant design—to grace, feel- 
ing, and unity. Insensibly it labours 
on, to cut away the superfluous, to 
give additional force to the necessary, 
and so to represent it with the highest 
degree of simplicity, as godlike, noble, 
pleasing, elegant. And, exactly as, in 
the province of art, all those grim and 
grinning forms of death and pain, 
together with all the monstrosities of 





human passion, must of necessity have 
disappeared ; so in the province of 
song, which was a rival to art, and 
itself an audible species of art, Tita- 
nian monsters and extravagant adven- 
tures were sure, by help of time, to be 
banished or modified. Herein was 
Homer an early model. He knows 
the crude mythology of elder epochs ; 
but he employs it very rarely, and 
only in subordination to his general 
purpose. His gods or heroes make 
but cursory allusions io it. It is _ 
exiled to the limits of the world. It 

is mere matter of hearsay with him. 
His own,representations are always | 
kept apart from the unformed; they 
are purely divine—purely human. 

Let us see how, in this way, with- 
out rule or maxim of Aristotle’s, the 
outline of a Homeric Epos—in con- 
ception and performance—must have 
arisen. 

All lays and legends (271), whether 
they.refer to gods or to heroes, while 
still unfashioned, tend towards the in- 

Jinite. They knot and twist themselves 
together, or they break off from one 
another, without a determined scope, 
in boundless space. It is likely that 
the old Gréek traditions—Theogonies 
and Cosmogonies— Heracleids and 
Theseids— Argonautic and Cyprian 
poems—even the Trojan war, and the 
Wanderings of the chiefs over endless 
seas— were set forth as uncircum- 
scribed series of adventures. But at 
last it must have occurred to some 
fortunate minstrel (whoever he may 
have been), to give bounds to this in- 
Jinity—form to these adventures—and 
that in the very easy way to which 
divers reasons and circumstances in- 
vited him. . 

First. Not all moments of an inci- 
dent, or of a long adventure, could be 
equally attractive and entertaining to 
the hearer. The multitude gathered 
round to listen to the most interesting. 
They kept up their attention with in- 
creasing delight. Thus did songs of 
this nature come to be oftenest sung. 
Thus was the singer naturally drawn 
to the improvement of such songs, as 
to the crisis of a principal action. 





* Hesiod, though junior to Homer in point of time, is older than Honfer in the rude- 
ness and imperfection of his style,—TRansLaTor. 
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Secondly. What is true of inci- 
dents, is true also of heroes. One 
was more beloved than another. With 
one there were connected more im- 

ortant factsthan with another. Hence 

e became the principal hero of a fa- 
vourite tradition: his life embraced 
moments of a principal action. 

Thirdly. To the minstrel himself, 
the uniting of various songs in one 
whole, was advantageous and agree- 
able. In this case one song led on to 
another—one song grew out of ano- 
ther—one was demanded after the 
other. Thus the unity of a principal 
action not only became a help for his 
memory, but led also to a substantial 
enlargement of the mental faculties, 
and the power of attention, on the part 
of the hearer. He was borne along 
from height to height, or out of one 
charming labyrinth into another. If 
a knot of the poem was once tied, the 
hearer wished to see it loosed; the 
minstrel must loose it, or he was no 
master of his craft. 

Fourthly. The songs adhered to 
each other more closely by means of 
this concatenation. As long as one 
brought remembrance of another, and 
annexed itself to it, the one could be 
forgotten as little as the other. The 
pre-appointed aim of the action be- 
came the axle of the revolving wheel, 
the central point (‘ug«a‘s), uniting to 
itself and carrying on with itself all 
the divisions of the shield. 

We may observe the evidence of 
this in Homer, as compared with other 
poets. 


7.—OF THE CONNEXION 


The combination of several lays in 
the Homeric poems was accomplished 
very easily, very loosely—that. is, it 
was accomplished rhapsodically. Let 
us mark what belongs to this topic. 

The primitive Greek minstrel (&0:35;) 
sung his-lays straight on. The 
rhapsodist combines lays (péree: xoidiv, 
«'oidas). Hence comeshisname. This, 
together with recitation (iréxg.cis), 
is his craft. And thus, with reference 
to Homer, all is said. 

For example, if you ask where 
Homer's Iliad ends? the answer is, 
where you please. The lays may be 
taken independently. .Do you wish 
to stop where the anger of Achilles is 
appeased (since the anger of Achilles 
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Under the name of Orpheus we 
have a poem—the Expedition of the 
Argonauts. Orpheus the minstrel 
describes to his scholar Museus a 
renowned voyage, in which he him- 
self bore a part, and the narrative 
goes straight on, like the voyage. It 
is quite easy, if we don’t mind the map, 
to leave out or add what portions we 
please. In the end, however, we re- 
turn with Orpheus to his home. P 

In the Iliad all is different. Nine 
years of the Trojan war have flown 
away, to which the singer makes only 
episodical allusions. His poem intro- 
duces at once an action, and a series 
of actions along with it, more or Jess 
firmly linked together until the termi- 
nation. Even after that termination 
one is eager to learn the end of the 
hero, which has in several places been 
announced to us as approaching. 

As the Iliad selects the greatest of 
the Grecian chiefs before Troy, and 
the weightiest period of his life, so the 
Odyssey chooses out of all the return- 
ing heroes the craftiest, who has ex- 
perienced most and ean narrate best. 
Of Agamemnon, Menelaus, and others, 
we hear now and then, and what we 
are to hear is inserted episodically. 
But around Ucyssrs the garland of 
all these legends of the West entwines 
itself; and so nicely is it adjusted, so 
skilfully woven, that it is by no means 
a matter of indifference whether this 
or that circumstance is told by the 
poet or the wanderer, by Circe or 
Teiresias—all is dexterously combined 
and judiciously ordered, 





OF THE SONGS IN HOMER. 





alone is noticed in the Exordium) ? 
Very well. Others may still desire 
to see Achilles—raging now no longer 
against Agamemnon, but so much the 
more bitterly against Hector and the 
Trojans—in his revenge, or in his 
mourning for Patroclus—and tremble 
for the Trojan leader. The texture 
of the lays (jag% dod%v) proceeds as 
they desire. So it is with other lays. 
Would you not read the nocturnal 
adventure of Diomede and Ulysses, 
the Doloniad? Omit it. Does the 
poem seem to you too much protracted 
by the games at the grave of Patroclus? 
Let Patroclus rest without these due 
honours, which alone can soothe the 
breast of his friend, It may well have 
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been the case that this or that rhap- 
sody was left out by one or the other 
rhapsodist, since he would sing now 
one and now another according to the 
pleasure of his audience. And yet 
the evolution of all these lays out of 
one plot, in one spirit and one tone, is 
not to be mistaken or denied. 

And thus, too, in the Odyssey, Is 
it Ithaca that attracts us? or Mene- 
laus? or the court of Alcinous? or 
the bower of Circe? or the godlike 
swineherd? or Polyphemus? or the 
realm of shadows? All is open to 
our choice. All stands isolated be- 
fore us. But yet in the Odyssey, as 
in a collection of curiosities, a// is 
beautifully ordered and arranged, 

Do you ask, why is the enunciation 
of the Iliad so lax and slight that it 
can scarcely be said to comprehend the 
argument of allits lays? The answer 
is, this lax enunciation was rhapsodi- 
cal. The minstrel stitched and strung 
on to the anger of Achilles whatever 
proceeded from it, whatever could be 
conveniently attached to it; but the 
anger of Achilles was, and continued 
to be, the navel (ju0a23s, umbilicus), 
that is the centre of union for all his 
songs and legends. . The Odyssey 
appears to be enounced more accu- 
rately, and yet the enunciation is far 
from comprising the whole argument 
of the poem. Even of the chief end 
of the narrative—the return of Ulysses 
to Ithaca, and of what there befel 
him—it makes hardly any mention. 

How remote are we from the spirit 
of the old minstrel-times, when we 
would dispose these two garlands of 
antiquity, the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
so lightly and brightly woven, accord- 
ing to rules found out by a later taste 
for a kind of poetry unknown to 
Homer—the so-called Epopee of the 
modern critics, wherein they confound 
and weigh, by a single set of scales, 
works almost wholly heterogeneous— 


the Aineid, the Divine Comedy of 


Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, Milton, Klop- 
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stoch, Wieland, the Henriade, and 
Araucana! Homer's Iliad and Odys- 
sey are two living armies that ma- 
noeuvre now with one battalion, now 
with another, but still, in all their 
movements, well marshalled, well dis- 
ciplined hosts. 

Apart from all regard to the cir- 
cumstances under which coherent 
poems (fafa! dai») arose, let us only 
remember how facile and liberal the 
Greek taste was in all that they 
named collocation (civ0se:), whether 
in art or in science. Look at their 
works in the lofty style—their groups 
—their pictures. In those no one 
object crowds upon another for the 
sake of a triangular or a pyramidal 
arrangement. The figures are peace- 
ably arranged beside each other. The 
eye of the spectator can enjoy them 
tranquilly, and combine them mentally. 
They knew nothing of the tapering 
of our perspective. Read Homer's 
description of the shield of Achilles. 
Read Pausanias’s account of the 
Amyclean and Olympic thrones, and 
every passage wherein he treats of the 
combination of many particulars in 
one whole. Peruse the pictures of 
Philostratus. Every where you will 
remark just such a freé and loose co- 
ordination as in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. Often you will complain 
of a want of unity according to our 
standard, whereas the Greeks, of all 
eastern and western races, have most 
signalized themselves in true unity 
and beautiful simplicity. With them, 
however, this simplicity was no life- 
less mechanism, but a wntty and sim- 
plicity of thought—a sustained and 
continuous sentiment. In their Epie, 
Lyric, and Dramatic poems, they 
kept to this principle : even their 
apophthegms, their dialogues, their 
epigrams, affect this tranquil juxta- 
position of ideas. What good the He- 
roic school operated in this respect— 
for all Greece and all posterity—we 
will now briefly indicate. 


8,—-THE VALUE OF THE HOMERIC SCHOOL, AND ITS EFFECT ON GREECE. 


The history of Grecian art demon- 
strates the value and the operation of 
what we term a school. A monument 
of antiquity is often of middling merit, 
and yet its idea is great, and so is its 
effect. The rule of Polycletus is vi- 
sible in it. We cannot refuse it our 


attention. The fidelity of the Greeks 


to this canon kept them right. They 
went not astray like the moderns, who 
allowed themselves every kind of li- 
cense. 
Homer, by the character of isis 
minstrelay, founded the true Grecian 
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ScHoot, whick .:as flourished down to 


very recent days. The Greek taste 
in Art, Poetry, and Science, is almost 
entirely derived from Homer and the 
Homerides. 

There was an Orphic taste long 
maintained in the mysteries of the Ini- 
tiated. We have late specimens of it 
in fragments and hymns. But proba- 
bly none of us would wish to exchange 
the. Homeric style for this, and to see 
the latter universally predominate. 

In Hesiod we have other specimens 
of divers very ancient Greek modes 
of thinking. Who would barter for 
these the lucid images, the serene wis- 
dom, of Homer? 

Homer altered the primitive taste, 
inasmuch as he drew down heaven to 
earth, and, while he left the monstrous, 
antiquated fables of a former world in 
their own place, gave to all his own 
figures an air of pure humanity. Out 
of the mass of heroic adventures he 
selected the most recent of those that 
interested all Greece. Of heroes he 
chose the flower—the bravest and the 
craftiest. Thus he fixed in his poems 
the seeds of a great and spreading 
germination, that was to extend over 
the whole circle of human affairs. 
Around his Achilles clustered Greece 
and Troy, with a thousand destinies 


That there was, in the school of the 
Homerides, an attempt to create a 
cycle—that is, a sort of encyclopedia 
of all that was worth knowing, in 
things divine and human—within the 
horizon of the then existing times, 
will be impressed on every one who 
forms a clear idea of what the Iliad 
and Odyssey contain ; still more if he 
take into account the other works as- 
cribed to Homer. The Margites, for 


example, is the foremost of these. As 
afterwards in the theatre of Athens, 
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9.—-OF THE HOMERIC CIRCLE OF IDEAS. 








[Nov.. 
and characters of men: through his 
Ulysses was revealed to us a chart of 
the Western World, in the greatest 
diversity of aspects, and embracing 
the most different conditions and rela- 
tions of civil and domestic life, arrayed 
in the most exquisite order. 

Should some one ask me, What! did 
Homer sing all this? Will you have 
it that every stroke of every verse is 
from the mighty master? 1 can only 
auswer, If he sang them not himself, 
at least he was the father of these songs. 
Wherever there is an epigenesis—that 
is, a living growth of limbs and 
strength in a regular form—there, as 
the universe demonstrates, must there 
be a vital principle, a germ of nature 
or of art, to whose increase all the 
elements joyously contribute. Homer 
planted such a principle—an epic germ. 
His family, the school of the Homer- 
ides, cherished and brought up the 
tree: on all sides, beneath the breath 
of minstrelsy, its shoots. spread out : 
in spite of wind and storm,—amid the 
crowd of hands that laboured at it— 
grafted it—pruned it—and lopped it 
—it reached the form and stature 
wherein it now towers before us, and 
will continue to stand as long as men- 
tal cultivation shall endure. 


at the close of three tragedies of 
heroic argument, a piece of a lighter 
character was exhibited, so it seems 
probable that the Margites was in- 
tended to hold, in the jocose and comic 
vein, the same place which was occu- 
pied by the Iliad and Odyssey, the one 
in the princely taste, the other in the 
civil and domestic. It was, as it were, 
to round off the Epic cycle. Fate has 
grudged us the possession of this 
much-to-be-regretted production,* of- 
ten alluded to by Aristotle himself. 








nal evidence. 


* We are believers in the genuineness of the Margites. 





For, first, take the exter- 


You have Plato, Aristotle, Dion Chrysostom, and the author of the 


Contest between Homer and Hesiod—the two former being weighty witnesses—in its 


favour ; you have only Suidas and Eustathius against it. 


proofs. 


These by no means militate absolutely against Homer’s pretensions. 


Next look at the internal 
** The 


Margites could not have been Homer’s,” say some, ‘‘ because it was, according to 
Aristotle, partly composed in Jambic¢ metre.” Now, we reply to this argument in three 
ways;—1. Aristotle's words don’t imply with certainty that the Margites had any 


Iambic lines in it (Poet. eap. 4). 


2, Supposing there were such lines, it is not im- 
possible that even Homer composed Iambic verses, for Archilochus, the reputed in- 
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And the cause of its disappearance is vels of nature, survive, when the 
easily pereeived- The comic inhuman laughable, according to the taste of 
manners alters more rapidly than the one age, vanishes with the age it 
subjects of an Iliad or Odyssey alter: amused, and has no charms for later 


—gods and heroes, countries and generations. 
islands, realms and clans, and the mar- 





ventor of that measure, may have been nothing more than an improver; and as the 
tale of this poem, though relating to the present, appears to have been thrown into the 
past tense by its author, a mixture of metres might suit its character—the heroic 
hexameter being, as it were, an echo of the past, while the brisker sounds of the 
Iambie trimeter would harmonize with the business and bustle of the present. 3. The 
original Margites might have been wholly in hexameter (as all the extant verses are) ; 
but Pigres (B. C. 350), to whom Suidas ascribes its authorship, may have interpolated 
Iambic lines, exactly as he introduced elegiac verses of his own into the Iliad. More- 
over, Payne Knight's argument, derived from what he calls the non-Homeric augment 
of twicraro in the fourth existing line, is null and void, since ivisrazas is not, as he 
supposes, a compound verb. Again, Mr Coleridge’s remark, that ‘‘ Homer’s time was 
too early for pure satire,” is unphilosophical and contrary to fact. Satire, in one shape 
or another, is an early natural production—as early, according to Dryden, as the gar- 
den of Eden; and Homer undoubtedly had a turn both for satire and for broad 
humour, such as the Margites must have displayed, as his picture of Thersites (a name, 
by the way, analogical to that of Margites) is sufficient to show. This is one of the 
points of similarity between Homer, in the dawn of the Greek literature, and Chaucer 
in the dawn of the English. 

A word as to the quality and remains of this remarkable production. The name 
Magylirns (from udeyes) tells its own story. The poem must have described the cha- 
racter and adventures of a half-natural—one who, like many persons in that condition, 
was not without a certain smattering of knowledge, and perhaps a sort of self-suffi- 
ciency, which repeated discomfitures and disgraces could not cure. It must have been, 
then, a strongly-charged, ludicrous picture of a doltish, awkward, helpless animal, 
taken from actual not heroic life, thrown probably amidst a variety of trying circum- 
stances at home and abroad—as Ulysses was—and offering a striking contrast to the - 
ingenuity, experience, and success of that favourite hero of Homer’s. And thus, in 
two ways, the Margites was the precursor of the old Greek Comedy—as presenting a 
view of the ridiculuus—and as standing in the relation of parody to grave heroic verse. 
Twining calls it Homer’s Dunciad. But this Dunciad had only one hero. 

The remains amount to only four lines of actual verse, preserved by Plato, Aristotle, 
the Scholiast on the Birds of Aristophanes, and Clemens Alexandrinus. But Suidas 
and Eustathius supply sundry other particulars, which, though not in metre, we may 
combine in a metrical shape, with our version of the four lines above mentioned. 
Thus: 


Movesor Ascasav nak txnBorov AwtAAwvos, xe T. A. 


Squire of the Nine and Archer-King, 
The great Margites’ deeds f sing ; 

The spade to wield, the plough to guide, 
Our hero had the gods denied ; 

Blest in no earthly art with skill, 

But still attempting—failing still— 

All things he knew—and all things ill ! 
With fingers five to help his brain, 

Five units could he count—and then— 
Five units counted o’er again : 

A husband he—beyond the door 

Dared not to tread the bridal floor; 

A son—but scarce so wise, I trow, 

As sons who their own fathers know, 

For many a curious doubt had he 

On matters of paternity ! 


The story given by Eustathius (in Odys. K. p. 1669) is too coarse to add. It 
seems to us to have been the source of one of the filthiest, but certainly one of the 
most humorous stories in Rabelais, TRANSLATOR, 
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But although a principal segment of 
what belonged to Homer's Cycle of 
Knowledge has thus perished, we 
need only consider with attention the 
Iliad and Odyssey—even in those parts 
which seem to us the most superflu- 
ous—in order to remove all doubt 
that such a cycle existed. Peruse, 
with this view, the catalogue of Greek 
ships, provinces, and families—the 
pictures on the shield of Achilles— 
the whole contents of the Odyssey ;— 
follow out both poems in their similes, 
characters, manners, situations, and 
modes of government, eastern and 
western; then make out, partly by 
conjecture, the substance of other 
poems of the most famous later au- 
thors, who added to Homer, each 
according to his strength, what seem- 
ed to them deficient in his works, and 
methinks, you will find it certain, that 
in this series of minstrelsies, a sort of 
encyclopedia, or outline of know- 
ledge, adapted to the existing sphere 
of human attainments, was the govern- 
ing aim. Poetry, and that too in the 
Epic form, was then the only method 
of instruction. Hence, to this form 
was every thing reduced that men 
knew, or thought worth knowing. 
Had we the whole Cyclian poets of 
Greece, of whom we have not one, 
we might determine the style wherein, 
both by Homer's school and other 
parties, this reduction was achieved. 
As it is, we have only a few, but very 
precious pieces and fragments, under 
the name of Homer, or belonging to 
his school, to help us in this enquiry. 
Under the name of Homer we possess, 
for instance, a Battle of Frogs and 
Mice. Whoever may have written it, 
it reminds one not only of many jests 
aud pleasantries (+«'yu«) imputed to 
the good old master, but also of the 
whole manner in which he treats gods 
and men. Its style is light and gay. 
It made an admirable third, m the 
Homeric school, to the Iliad and 
Odyssey. It unfolded a view of things, 
not less in Homer's taste than the 
Iliad and Odyssey themselves. There 
were many imitations of it in the 
Homeric manner, such as the Buttle 
of the Spiders, the Battle of the Cranes, 
the Cicadas, the Goat ; and it is to be 
~ hoped that no age will be without 
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some effort of the kind. Every where, 
in botlr the genuine poems of Homer, 
we may mark a vein of quiet good 
sense, and of unembarrassed cordial 
enjoyment, such as we find in no 
other poct. This joyousness of spirit 
seems to have been the heritage be- 
queathed by the Father of the Hom- 
erides to his children. From Homer's 
poetry, and Homer's manner of think. 
ing, the sound understanding and 
cheerful temperament of the Greeks 
at first proceeded, and continued to 
derive a perpetual renewal. 

The Homeric hymns are fresh wit- 
nesses to this truth. What an absurd 
question it is to ask whether these be 
Homer’s! Perhaps not oneof them :— 
but they all originate from him, inas- 
much as they are all in his vein of 
thought. Give us instead of these 
thirty-two or thirty-four hymns of the 
Homerides, which were clearly of the 
nature of preambles, as many again 
of the same school—(the school of 
Orpheus has eighty-six)—and we 
should have, in this province likewise, 
a poetical cycle, far more beautiful 
and far more efficacious, than that of 
the Orphie songs. 

It was in the nature of things, 
that not all—not even the master- 
pieces of the Homeric School—should 
flourish in eternal bloom. Haply 
there were too many of them. Haply 
the overpowering splendour of the 
Iliad and Odyssey suppressed the rest. 
The others sank into oblivion, as the 
works of the older and ruder bards 
had sunk before. The tablet of hu- 
man memory is narrow. Time sits 
before it, everlastingly busied with 
inscribing, altering, and erasing. It 
is only the most precious, the most 
excellent things, that tablet will re- 
tain. ‘Thanks to it, that it has pre- 
served for us the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey! We may be content that, toge- 
ther with these, we have also some 
hymns of the same school, and a few 
remains of Hesiod and Orpheus ; of 
the last, perhaps, only the echo of an 
echo. Thus, we are enabled to com- 
pare, and, by comparison, to arrive at 
the conclusion, that the true, the good, 
and the sound taste, for all genera- 
tions, was founded by Homer. 
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10,.-OF THE SERVICES DONE TO HOMER BY LYCURGUS, SOLON, AND THE 
PISISTRATIDS. 


Without doubt, we are deeply in 
debt to Lycurgus and Solon, the two 
greatest lawgivers of Greece, for con- 
tributing to preserve Homer for us. 
They did it, however, not for our 
sakes; their own disposition, and the 
drift of their legislation, demanded 
such an act. No prince nor sage of 
Greece would wilfully be a barbarian. 
Still less did they believe that a 
barbarous people could be governed 
more easily than a civilized one. The 
renown of the Greeks grew out of a 
cultivated soil. To distinguish them- 
selves from the barbarians was their 
ambition, and became their fame. 

In the same way, it redounds to the 
honour of Pisistratus and Hipparchus, 
that, treading in Solon’s footsteps, they 
associated the Homeric poetry with 
the Panathenaic festival. Let us dis- 
tinguish, within their proper limits, 
the several services rendered by these 
different great men to Homer. 

Lycurgus brought his poems out of 
Asia to his own city. We know not 
how he brought them—in manuscript, 
or the mouths of living reciters.* The 
Homeric style, however, never flou- 
rished at Lacedemon. 

Three centuries later, Solon brought 
the poems to Athens, and commanded 
them to be sung seriatim—one singer 
after another (& bwoBoajs parlwdsiodas), 
Had there been no previous order 
(oivéeos) in the Homeric poetry, So- 
lon, whom we know well from his own 
compositions, would scarcely have been 
the man to give it. Believe not, 
therefore, that he arranged the Iliad 
and Odyssey. All he did was to lay 
down the line of succession, in which 
the different Rhapsodies (as many as 
were then numbered) should follow 


each other, when publicly delivered— 
and to keep the singers to it. The ser- 
vice done byhimto Homer was political. 

So also was the service done b 
Pisistratus and’ Hipparchus. I muce 
doubt whether these individuals, meri- 
torious as they were in other respects, 
could claim any poetical desert with 
regard to Homer, or could have intro- 
duced into his works what was mot 
already there. They enacted, they 
ordained, as princes. Even had they 
convened all the literary men of their 
day as a Board of Control, yet their 
own poems inform us how far Simo- 
nides, Anacreon, Onomacritus, and 
others, could by any possibility have 
gone. At their epoch the spirit that 
produced an Iliad and an Odyssey had 
long vanished. Nothing material 
could they have added to such crea- 
tions ; but what already existed they 
could review, revise, reduce, and re- 
gulate (diacxivaZes), 

How little men cared for this edi- 
tion, the history of Homeric interpre- 
tation in after times makes evident. 
Meanwhile, there remains for the great 
names of Solon, Pisistratus, and Hip- 
parchus, the immortal glory of having 
preserved for ever the poetry of Ho- 
mer, as it presented itself to them. 
They threw around it, as it were, the 
veil of Minerva. Thenceforward that 
poetry was not only recited, every five 
years, at the Panathenea ; but more- 
over, at Athens, the mother of litera- 
ture, it passed as manuscript into the 
hands of bards, sophists, orators, states- 
men, and philosophers. It became a 
classic of the schools ; and still more 
a classic with all educated persons, 
who practised the recitation of poetry 
or prose. 


1],—coNncLUsIoN, 


If I mistake not, Homer's good for- 
tune hinged upon three things, all be- 
longing to the province of Timz. We 
will recall them to our minds by three 
words—Epos, Song, Fhapsody. 

The Epos was a living word—the 
voice of a former world. It brought 
up, from the depths of a grey anti- 
quity, forms and legends which, wafted 


on the wings of Time, seemed ever- 
more to wax greater and more grand, 
What Virgil sings of Fame,— 


‘* Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit 
eundo ; 

Parva metu primo; mox sese adtollit in 
auras, 

Ingrediturque solo et caput inter nubila 
condit ; 





* Most’ probably in manuscript ; for writing was commonly practised in the time of 


Lycurgus (B,C, 817), as we gather from his pizge againat wrilten laws.—TRansLaton, 
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—holds yet more true of that godlike 
voice (hun, teen) which, like the 
accents of a teacher or a prophet, pro- 


‘ ceeded from the Past, and prolonged 


its sound into the Future. The Muse 
of Memory vouchsafed it to her min- 
strel that he should make this voice 
his own, ennoble its burden, and 
breathe it out to men in strains more 
congenial to their nature. Would 
Achilles or Ulysses recognise them- 
selves in Homer’s verse? Hardly. 
Upon the wings of time, through 
the afflatus of the living Word, their 
shapes are grown so great—heroic— 
divine—that they are different beings 
here from what they were in their 
mortal existence. 

The Epos belongs to the world’s 
childhood. At that happy period the 
credulous ear takes in the voice of a 
foregoing epoch, and the soul gladly 
dreams of wondrous forms, excelling 
in majesty and beauty. That which 
the eye would look on with critical 
sobriety, is exalted, through a kind of 
drunken inspiration, by the tongue— 
vocal from age to age; and thus 
Homer hit the right point of time—the 
Messenger of former years, yet wise 
in his own generation. His pic- 
tures, well-disposed and easily com- 
prehended, bright and joyous, were 
made to fascinate posterity by their 
dignity and grace. His song, a deep 
and single stream, bore in its bosom 
all the knowledge that was not yet 
dispersed amid the meandering varie- 
ties of the lyric and the dramatic 
muse. Ode and Drama, Eloquence 
and Philosophy, in him still bloom 
upon one stock. It was the work of 
later times to plant them asunder ; for, 
out of Homer's art, which collected 
and arranged the Muse’s dictates— 
out of this simple piece of art, wherein 
multitude is reduced, by the easiest 
process, /o unity, there arose, in the 
lapse of years, every other species of 
art and poetry, which always aim at 
unity in multitude—that is at an ac- 
tion, a complication of plot, a progress, 
and a solution. Only observe that he 
entwingd this wreath of song with a 
light and almost imperceptible hand : 
it was Time that raised up for the 
ancient Prophet a family, to tighten 
the band first woven by him. Fair 
Tonia, parent of arts, gave Homer 
birth; the Grecian Isles, stretching 
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towards the west, cherished his min- 
strelsy ; Athens received it, moulded 
it into the drama, and many a shape 
besides, and discoursed of its merits ; 
finally, at Alexandria, after an infinity 
of doubts and questions, covered over 
with obelisks and asterisks, it achieved 
the outward form in which Time has 
transmitted it to us. 

At Rome I saw that famous monu-. 
ment, the Apotheosis of Homer. 
Jupiter, Apollo, Mnemosyne, and the 
Muses, are ranged pyramidically 
above him on the higher regions ‘of 
the rock. There he sits like a Deity ; 
the Iliad and Odyssey kneel beside 
his chair, and appear to support it. 
Winged Time and the inhabited 
Earth (cixevmém) are crowning his 
head. Before him stands an altar, at 
which Mythology is serving in the 
shape of a youth, and History is burn- 
ing incense. Poesy, Tragedy, and 
Comedy are chanting the sacrificial 
hymn. Nature, under the guise of 
an infant, manly Virtue, Memory, 
Truth, and Wisdom, take their station 
around. Then did I remember all 
the happiness of this renowned fa- 
vourite of Time. He stood on his 
own ground. From his predecessors 
he received an ample treasure of 
things, which he knew how to ennoble 
by taste—the genuine taste of a 
true-born human heart—and thus he 
founded an undying sehool of those 
who were to labour for his honour. 
Poets sang on after the model he had 
given them. Legislators imported 
his verse. Aischylus fed upon the 
crumbs from his table. Bards of every 
class and grade drew from his foun- 
tain. The first historian moulded 
himself on his example. Art essayed 
to rival him. He bestowed on Phidias 
a Jove and a Minerva. The philoso- 
phers spoke about him—the orators 
spoke out of him—until at last there 
spread over the nations a literature 
and a mental cultivation, whereof he 
was the great originator. His living 
word was transformed at Athens, the 
shrine of Pallas, into eternal charac. 
ters; and still, from the Cecropian 
Heights, it thrills the souls of men. 
He has fettered the flight of Time. 
Willingly did the hoary god submit 
to be bound with that chain of flowers, 
and wreathed his conqueror in return 
with a diadem of everlasting glory. 











